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A bit of the rugged and beautiful shore line of Georgian Bay. 


The Compass vs. a Crate of Ravens 


How the Proximity of Galvanized Tanks to the Compass made Navigation a Nightmare 


By Paut C. WarREN 
Photographs by Dr. W. A. Thomas 


=~, LD NOAH was the first real blue water 
skipper and, for his day, he was a 
darned good navigator. Holy Writ 
recounts that this grand old seagoing 
land-lubber, adrift for many days and 
' , many nights on an uncharted sea in the 
Sa” good ship Ark, with a mixed cargo for 
undeclared ports, determined to take observation and 
get his position. 
_ Accordingly, he loosed a dove (presumably one of the 
justly famous pair on which the whole species was so 
heavily depending at the time) and it disappeared over 
the watery waste. The skipper may have had some 
anxious moments which the story does not reveal but, 
in due course, the dove returned, bearing in its bill the 
twig of an olive tree. 

The Old Man thereupon quickly worked out his prob- 
lem, determined that he was just above his destination, 
and decided to heave to and wait for better visibility. 
Therefore, he hove her to, hailed the mate with instruc- 
tions that he should be called if needed and turned in 





for some much needed sleep. In proper time the destina- 
tion emerged and the skipper found his ship safely 
grounded on an ebb tide and exactly where she should 
be — and where he thought she was. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the neatest and most famous landfalls 
in all maritime history. 

During succeeding centuries man’s curiosity and 
search for adventure led him into waters whose very 
existence were unsuspected by the first skipper, and 
many new and useful things were added to ships and 
to the knowledge of handling them. Sails came into 
common use (if the Ark ever had them she had obviously 
been dismasted when the only existing pictures of her 
were taken) and by combining the use of sails with 
sweeps or long oars a vessel might journey far, even in 
head winds, if the crew could stand by the oars long 
enough. 

By the tenth century A.D. the navigator’s art had 
reached a high-degree of development and was, perhaps, 
best exemplified by the Norsemen. When these hardy 
seafarers tired of the cold waters and damp fogs of the 
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Ravaldo boasted in her crew (left to right), a stewardess, a cook, and a cabin boy. 


homeland, and yearned for colder waters and damper 
fogs, they shoved off for a voyage to the west’ard. And 
it is recorded that when they desired to ascertain their 
position the procedure was to loose a raven, a crate of 
which was always a regular part of the navigational 
equipment of every blue water craft. 

The raven, upon being loosed, would rise into the air, 
circle a few times to get his bearings, and then light out 
for home. These home-loving but daring men would 
thereupon carefully note the direction in which the 
raven flew and promptly put the prow of their ship in 
the direction indicated by the raven’s tail, crowd on all 
sail and drive her. Possibly their computations were 
in error — in any case, many of them never returned 
home. 

Aids to navigation and articles of equipment have 
been developed in recent years to the point where the 
average forty- or fifty-footer, if fully equipped, has little 
room for the crew and none whatever for a chance 
passenger. There must be, of course, all the mass of 
spare gear, stowed in every available space; there must 
be flares and life preservers which can never be properly 
stowed; there must be a lead line which is almost never 
marked and rarely ever used; a few charts, with rulers 
and dividers, should be and sometimes are carried, but 
they are always in the way; there must be endless galley 
stores and a stove on which to cook them — nowadays 
it must be some kind of a canned -gas contraption; and 
last, somewhere aboard, in whatever space may still be 
available, there should be a spirit compass. 

Now, ordinarily, the canned gas contraption and the 
spirit compass are not discussed in the same breath — 
their functions are wholly dissimilar and their tempera- 
ments incline to clash. But it is of what must always 
be a conflict between these necessities of modern naviga- 
tion that I write, and a recent experience presents the 
occasion. And while it may seem a far cry from the days 
of old Noah: and the Norsemen to these days of scien- 
tific devices, this tale will prove that there are occasions 
when it may be both expedient and necessary to resort 
to some of the practices of those good old days. 

Bill and I decided that we must doa little cruising 
in a windjammer (with auxiliary, if possible) and 
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determined on:a’three-weeks’ 
cruise which would take us 
through North Channel and 
on into some of the choicer 
parts of Georgian Bay. Some- 
what incidentally, I record 
that both of us have done 
considerable cruising and rac- 
ing on the Great Lakes, along 
the eastern coast and to 
Bermuda. In 1926 Bill went 
with Commander MacMillan 
as physician and able seaman 
to Greenland, Baffin Land, 
etc., and I had the privilege 
of going in a sailing capacity 
in both 1926 and 1927. There- 
fore, it may be modestly 
asserted that we are not 
complete novices at the sailing 
or cruising game. 

We chartered a little ketch 
and shoved off early in August 
with Mackinac Island as our 
first objective and a leisurely 
cruise to the east’ard as our 
ultimate goal. And lest what 
might follow be construed as a reflection on Ravaldo 
(that was not her name but will serve), I hasten to assert 
that she comes of excellent connections. She was de- 
signed by one of our best naval architects and built by 
an honest builder ‘‘way Down East,’ and she is owned 
by a good sailorman. The fact that the owner was abroad 
and that the broker either does not know when or care 
whether a boat is in proper condition accounts for some 
of the things we found. A bunch of good fellows who had 
her chartered for the earlier part of the season had done 


Where the black bass abound. Georgian Bay is noted for 
its fishing. 
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days on the Great Lakes. 


valiant work but could scarcely be expected to put in all 
of their sailing time in doing what someone else should 
have done, and was probably paid to have done. 

Ravaldo has a canned gas contraption. Originally, 
the tank was neatly housed behind the stove, but a few 
days before we sailed Ravaldo had a visit from inspectors 
for the insurance company. Discovering the gas tank 
neatly hid behind the stove, they declared that it would 
never, never do, and accordingly set about finding a new 
and safe location for it. 

In the forward part of the cockpit they found a hatch 
leading into the lazarette. It seemed made for their 
purpose — almost providential. Accordingly, a heavy 
galvanized tank was sunk into this place and the gas 
container carefully secured therein and hooked up to 
the stove. All seemed fine, but there was one flaw in their 
calculations — the compass was located immediately 
abaft this hatch and since it was in a low binnacle on the 
floor it was but a matter of inches removed from this 
double shell of metal. 

Now, I have been through one real fire at sea on a big 
vessel, and one just as real fire on a gasoline cruiser, 
and have had several close shaves from gasoline fires 
and explosions, so I have no argument whatever with 
the kindly insepctors whose job it is to prevent these 
things; but I wonder if it might not be possible for them 
to combine with their zeal for ‘‘safety first’’ just a little 
knowledge of and consideration for the functions of so 
necessary a thing as a compass? 

Well, in more or less blissful ignorance of all this, we 
set sail late in the afternoon of an August day. The 
weather was fine and our spirits high as we got under 
way to an easy offshore breeze and headed up the west 
shore of Lake Michigan. The crew consisted of Bill, 
— wife, and his son, a friend, and the narrator of this 
tale. 

_As we wanted to save as much time as possible for 
Georgian Bay we decided on a run straight through to 
Mackinac Island, weather permitting, and as the wind 
was light the motor was started, and we began our first 
night’s run — Bill and I standing watch and watch. 

Some time during the evening I put the masts in line 
with Polaris and the compass read north, and since our 
course was N. by W. our suspicions were not aroused. 








The last survivor of the once great fleet of topsail schooners which flourished during the lumbering 
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The following day was one 
of easy sailing, still standing 
in pretty well to take advan- 
tage of the offshore breeze. 
Once or twice it seemed as 
though we were getting a little 
farther offshore than our 
course should put us, but we 
were still in a state of igno- 
rance of the affinity which 
had sprung up between our 
weak-minded compass and its 
stronger neighbor. 

It might be injected here 
that the compass was one of 
the so-called Navy type, with 
a metal binnacle which can be 
placed ‘‘in any convenient 
position,’’ and with which a 
paternal government deluged 
the country after the war. 
It carried numbers from 0 to 
35 and might at first glance 
be mistaken for a low reading 
speedometer. A little study, 
however, led to the conclusion 
that it was a compass with card laid off in degrees, and 
that by multiplying each number by ten one could get 
the degrees up to 350, while 0 obviously must mean 360° 
or north. I rise at this point to inquire what in H — old 
Noah would have done with one of those things? 

After dark the breeze backed into the south and 
freshened a bit and it seemed a chance for a good slant 
across to Point Betsie and the Manitou Channel. 
Accordingly, about 10:00 p.m. and with Sheboygan 
abeam, we laid a N. E. course for Point Betsie. 

It was a fine night, with an easy sea and a fair wind, 
and we romped along in fine (Continued on page 140) 








Ravaldo deep in the woods of McGregor Bay. 
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The New Diesel Yacht Olzve K. 
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The latest large Diesel yacht to be commissioned is the 170-footer Olive K., owned by Charles F. Kettering, of Detroit, and built at 

Bay City, Michigan, by the Defoe Boat and Engine Works. An able and handsome craft, with an unbroken sheer line, the Olive K. is a 

fine example of the modern trend in Diesel-powered craft. Two Winton -6-cylinder, airless injection motors give a cruising speed of 

14 knots. The accommodations are excellent, the reproductions showing the smoking room lounge, the owner’s stateroom, the wheelhouse, 
and the dining saloon. Cox & Stevens, Inc., and John H. Wells, Inc., are the designers. 
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In the great heart of Florida Bay. 





The Perfect Florida Cruise 


Part II — The Isolated South Florida Wilderness Provides an Unbroken Sequence of ‘Delight 


By Vincent GILPIN 


we anchored in one of the old channels near Shell 
Key, opposite Upper Matecumbe, where a rail- 
road station named ‘Central Supply’’ commemorated 
the main material depot of the railroad building days. 
Here I rowed Miss H. ashore to take the train amid 
general laments, and then we proceeded to anchorage be- 
hind Lignum Vitae Key on the first chill breaths of a 
norther which had been brewing all day, and now struck 
in with full vigor. Lignum Vitae was the first garden of 
Indian Key, a couple of miles seaward, but now sepa- 
rated from it by the railroad. The latter being nearly 
without soil, the settlers planted their seeds on Lignum 
Vitae, which was larger, higher, and less storm-swept. 
_ We landed, finding the shelter of the trees a comfort 
in the cutting north wind, and Miss V.’s botanical in- 
terest found rich food in the huge tamarind trees, 
cotton plants, and other traces of the 1840 occupancy, 
besides the multitude of strange native growths in the 
heavy ‘“‘hammock,”’ or deciduous forest. The afternoon 
served only as an introduction to this wealth of vegeta- 
tion, and we hurried back on board through the bitter 
wind with a collection of specimens and a pail of prickly 
pears. The latter, fruit of a common cactus, were care- 
fully peeled and ‘‘unprickled,’”’ and stewed with sugar, 
making a delicate sub-acid preserve of an incredibly 
vivid crimson color —a novelty to the ‘‘tenderfeet.”’ 
Through the evening the wind rose and the mercury 
fell, and the little anchorage was soon a bit crowded, 
mostly with big houseboats. One of these swung dead 
to windward of us by a single anchor, and made me 
speculate as to what would happen to Wabun if she 
should part or drag. This was a real norther — a hard 
half-gale or more — and even our sheltered shoal water 


[ had been growing rapidly colder the afternoon 


ran a surprising sea, gray and foam-streaked, while the 
thermometer struck the 40’s, and nothing could be done 
outside without aching fingers. Such a blow would be 
an interruption, if not a calamity, to most small boat 
cruises; but when I said that it was likely to blow all 
the next day, and that we could not explore Indian 
Key as we had planned, there was only a cry of joy 
from the botanists — ‘‘Oh, wonderful! It will be a 
perfect day in the woods here.”’ Quite true, for the dense 
hammock in ordinary weather was steaming hot and 
alive with mosquitoes, and both discomforts were ban- 
ished by the cold wind. 

So I made my cabin-top bunk with content marred 
only by the clumsy houseboat to windward,’ which 
yawed and tugged violently in the still growing wind. 
With extra blankets, enveloped in. some old canvas, I 
was snugly comfortable, but did not get too much sleep. 
At two, the fierce blast roused-even Mother, and at 
three she dressed, to lend a hand if needed. Our own an- 
chors were solid, however, and our one danger, the 
cavorting houseboat, stayed put, so all was well. By 
four it slacked a bit, and we napped. 

All day Thursday the gale settled to its work, and 
few boats moved. One small sloop had dragged on to 
the shoals, and had no proper anchors or winch to get 
herself off. We spent the day roaming. the key —a 
more strenuous job than it sounds, for such forests are 
dense beyond description, and frequently quite im- 
passable from thorny vines and masses of cactus. There 
was plenty of well-grown mahogany — locally called 
‘‘madeira’’ — and we dissected its fruit, a huge nut- 
like affair, with a heavy husk and a mass of winged 
seeds, rankly bitter with quinine. 

On Friday it still blew — the traditional three days 
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‘Sandy Key, south of Cape Sable. 


— but by nine o’clock it had moderated to a hard 
breeze, still cold. Remar, the Mallory’s big boat, passed 
a line to the stranded sloop, slowly worked -her off, and 


both departed. We decided 
that the great expanse of 
shoals and islands west and 
north toward Cape Sable looked 
more interesting than Indian 
Key this cold day, turned in a 
reef, and were off, to Twin 
Key Cut. 

This great heart of Florida 
Bay is a succession of small 
lagoons, called ‘‘lakes,’’ sepa- 
rated by marl-banks awash at 
low water, through which vague 
channels are kept more or less 
open by the wind-driven cur- 
rents; the lunar tide affects 
only the outer ring of these se- 
cluded pools. About two feet 
draft can be worked across 
from Matecumbe to Cape Sa- 
ble, and this was the route 
used by the mail carrier, in a 
small launch, for many years. 
Almost no cruisers traverse 


these flats, yet there is good fishing at some of the keys, 
many birds everywhere, and a delightful sense of isola- 
tion, while all the lagoons make ideal anchorage, in 


still water, yet freely wind-swept. 

We picked our cautious way through 
Twin Key Cut, and then headed for 
a tongue of water vaguely indicated 
on the chart as running northward 
to the east of Cluett Key. We hoped 
to find a passage to Flamingo, on the 
mainland east of Cape Sable, but the 
chart was too optimistic, and we 
were headed off near Corinne Key by 
interminable and unbroken flats, too 
shoal even for Wabun. All the upper 
end of Florida Bay, especially along 
the mainland, was left blank on the 
charts until recent years, and is none 
too well surveyed now. In fact, Cluett 
Key, though it is a prominent land- 
mark, did not appear on them even 
as late as 1905, and it was named for 
a friend of mine who reported it. 


“Our wind-swept bunks on the cabin.” 


cliffs. 


These lonely keys and the flats 
about them are a paradise of wading 
birds, and we landed on Corinne and 


* another nearby mangrove-bush, find- 


ing some nests and increasing V.’s 
list of observed species. This finished 
the afternoon, and we anchored 
where we were for a quiet night, still 
cold from the spent norther. 
Saturday morning was glorious — 
the best of Florida key weather, clear 
and fresh, with a lively easterly 
breeze and flashing sun. We headed 
west on the regular Flamingo route, 
by Rabbit Key, Man-o’-War Bush 
and Clive Key, our crew eagerly ab- 
sorbing this new country. The cut 
through Rabbit Key Bank, like all 
such cuts, is a vague affair, with 
many branches, invisible except at 


very short range, and we headed into the best-looking 
choice only to find it closed by bars at the western end. 
So we had to wriggle our way back again. The second 


try was successful. There is 
usually some kind of informal 
stake on the channel at these 
cuts, but it is nobody’s business 
to keep them in place, and 
they are often knocked down. 

As we passed Cluett Key V. 
put down his field-glass to ask 
if there were any high rocky 
keys here. ‘‘There’s one that 
seems to have high gray bluffs,” 
pointing over toward Cape 
Sable. The glasses, sure enough, 
showed an abrupt shore line, 
some twenty feet high, streaked 
in the manner of vertical rock 
strata. There was certainly no 
such formation hereabout, and 
it puzzled me for a bit until 
the explanation popped into 
mind —a rookery! The man- 
grove trees which surround the 
key were white with birds’ 
nests aud droppings, and, dou- 


bled by reflection in the distance, made the seeming 


This was a new nesting resort, unused even three 


Trying for fish between walls of mangrove foliage. 
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years before, and 
it was a most 
appropriate dis- 
covery for this 
party. We _ hur- 
ried on past Man- 
o’-War Bush and 
northward 
through another 
lake to Clive Key 
and finally an- 
chored within a 
few hundred 
yards of our ob- 
jective — and 
that to leeward, 
as our noses testi- 
fied! It was a 
mixed rookery — 
a barren key two 
or three miles in 
circumference, 
belted with heavy 
mangroves which 
sheltered many thousands of birds, chiefly gray pelicans, 
cormorants and. small blue herons, the latter accom- 
panied by large flocks of their yearling young in the 
pure white phase of plumage. 

We scrambled ashore on the arching mangrove roots, 
creating a wild uproar and scatteration among the 
birds, and found ourselves surrounded by nests, stuck 
in every available crotch of the tough trees, and accom- 
panied by young in every stage, from fresh eggs to 
fledglings trying to screw up their courage for a first 
flight. 

It was a marvelous sight. Not a pretty one, for nature 
has produced few more hideous and repulsive creatures 
than the helpless, naked pelican chicks, of a livid pur- 
ple, squirming and squawking in unappeasable voracity. 
The cormorants and herons were not so bad, but they 
all reeked of stale fish, addled eggs and other fra- 
grances, and I do not recommend a rookery as a pleas- 
ure-ground for those of over-nice sensibilities! 

I was especially interested in finding a colony of 
great blue herons on the nest. They were inaccessibly 
perched at the top of small, straight-trunked trees, but 
some of them were quite close to 
other trees which could be climbed, 
and I easily reached a point near 
one of the huge clumsy _ brush- 
heaps which they call home. A sin- 
gle young bird stood up and 
squawked at me—and such a 
chick! Almost as tall as a man, his 
yard-long sprawling legs, and his 
great neck, wavering under the 
massive foot-long beak, were com- 
pletely absurd in contrast to his 
small, half-feathered body — the 
gawkiest hobble-de-hoy imaginable. 

We slept that night in the peace- 
ful seclusion of the remote bayou, 
with replete satisfaction. V. and I 
were on deck in the soft warm 
breeze, flooded with the magic 

glory of a mellow, brilliant moon — 
a night of perfect rest, in the beauty 
of fairyland. 
Sunday brought a mild easterly 


breeze, the gentlest and loveliest  Sotee 


























The arching mangrove roots. 
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of weather. Our 
swarming neigh- 
bors in the rook- 
ery were stirring 
early, and off 
about their busi- 
ness with tremen- 
dous clatter and 
uproar, while we 
had a good break- 
fast and set sail 
in search of the 
vague ‘‘channel”’ 
northward to- 
ward Cape Sable. 
This is nothing 
more than a series 
of slight depres- 
sions in the 
marly, weed- 
grown flats, with 
here .and_ there 
a casual stick 
thrust in by a 
passing native, to mark them. And there is a strange 
elusiveness in these small stakes, seen over calm water. 
At a distance of a mile or so they often show clearly 
against the horizon, but as you approach they disap- 
pear completely, melting into the vague confusion of 
the ruffled surface, and you search for them in vain 
until suddenly they pop into view again, close aboard. 

Our route this morning was scarcely marked at all; 
we scraped the mud more than once, and finally came 
to a definite end, even for our two feet draft. Fortu- 
nately, Cape Sable has a respectable lunar tide, which 
is completely lacking over most of Florida Bay, and we 
contentedly awaited the flood, which soon came. Then 
the quiet breeze took us around Oyster Keys and on to 
Flamingo, the most successful settlement, all told, on 
the barren sands of the Cape. 

Here had lived our old acquaintances, the Bradleys, 
pioneers in the primitive days of Palm Beach, and here 
their son Guy, as game warden, had been openly mur- 
dered by one of the Key West plume-hunters only a few 
years before. He was buried on East Cape, where a 
small bronze tablet records this sacrifice to man’s illegal 

rapacity. 

In the late afternoon we were off 
toward East Cape. There is no har- 
bor there, but it was a quiet and 
settled night, and the shoals off 
the Cape surround a small pocket 
which gives some shelter, utterly 
exposed though it looks, since 
there is nothing visible westward 
but the open Gulf of Mexico. 
There we lay through a gorgeous 
clear sunset and a night flooded 
with radiance from the white full 
moon, while a gentle breeze kept 
us cool, and the strong tide rippled 
and rustled alongside. In_ the 
small hours, at low water, Wabun 
touched the sand for a short time 
— strange proceeding here in the 
open sea—but the water was 
quiet and no harm was done. 

Monday's weather was the proper 
sequel to such a night — brilliant, 
almost calm, very beautiful. Some 
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of us were up at five and tried a swim, finding the cur- 
rent too strong for comfort. After breakfast we sailed 
quietly over to the Cape — the southernmost main- 
land of the United States — and finding calm water, 
with a bluff, hard sand beach and rising tide, demon- 
strated another advantage of shoal draft by beaching 
Wabun, so that we could jump ashore from her deck. 

Cape Sable is the scene of one of Florida’s blasted 
hopes — a huge coconut plantation of long ago. A hope- 
ful capitalist bought the sandy belt between the beach 
and the Everglade lagoons along 15 miles of the shore, 
between East Cape and Northwest Cape, and planted 
it closely with imported nuts, hoping for rich returns in 
oil, dried nuts and fiber. Shipments were to be made 
over a railroad then under discussion, but finally given 
up when Flagler’s Key West line was built. Florida 
nuts have never been profitable, however, since the oil, 
their main value, is scant, and labor costs are many 
times those of the West Indies and the South Seas. 
The Cape Sable nuts were soon abandoned. The ex- 
periment, however disastrous to its promoter, cer- 
tainly beautified the Cape, and the nuts, if of no com- 
mercial value, were excellent to eat — and to drink. 
We cut bunches of them, green and ripe, and wondered 
at the coolness of the milk in the former, presumably 
from evaporation in the green husk, hanging always in 
the shade and wind. 
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Cape Sable, as its name implies, offers more of a 
sandy beach than anything we had seen since Cape 
Florida, and it was fairly rich in pretty and interesting 
shells, many of them Gulf Coast species, unknown to 
Biscayne Bay. It held us for some time, wandering, 
selecting, rejecting and admiring. 

Then we scrambled on board again, shoved off, and 
headed south and east for Sandy Key, the largest and 
most habitable island hereabout. We landed and walked 
the beach again, the botanists collecting wild cinnamon, 
black olive and other rarities. It was hot on shore, and 
the still water was very clear and tempting, but bath- 
ing suits were a mile away on Wabun, and supper time 
approached. Finally the girls made it clear that we men 
might disappear around the point for half an hour — 
and thereafter there were several flippant allusions to 
hair-nets as “bathing-suits.’’ We anchored again in the 
open, sheltered only by shoals, and enjoyed the sunset 
over the wide Gulf of Mexico. 

The following day we made a long run, sailing quietly 
south and east around the great banks of Florida Bay 
toward Knight’s Key and Long Key, and so to the 
drawbridge between the latter and Lower Matecumbe. 
Then we headed joyfully for the open Hawk Channel 
against a sparkling southeast wind. 

Here, on the ninth day of our cruise, we were for the 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The Conversion of Emzlze 
A French Pilot Cutter Goes A-Cruising to 


Corsica after her Conversion to a Yacht, 


with a “Coffee Mill” for Power 


By Peter Powe 


an obligato to the mechanical clink-clank of the 

capstan pawls. The loosened shorefasts come drip- 
ping in over the stern as the ship moves slowly out of her 
berth, between the yachts moored bow and stern to the 
quayside. 

‘‘Anchor’s apeak, sir.”’ 

‘Let draw your headsails.”’ 

In the dark the sails overhead fill mysteriously, the 
squat hull swings slowly but powerfully, and sails the 
hook out of the mud. The main boom jibes slowly over in 
the gentle shore breeze, and as we gather way the water 
whispers under the bow. The line of moored yachts slips 
silently by, growing larger and larger as we near the 
deep end of the harbor. A final magnificent two-funneled 
floating palace gives place to a dingy Swedish lumber 
tramp; then a run of deserted quay, and at the end the 
iittle lighthouse tower with its unwinking eye. 

A long, tired swell comes tramping in from sea around 
the end of the outer breakwater. The little yacht breasts 
it triumphantly, and, gliding with accelerated motion 
down its flank, heads out to sea. 

Dinner had been eaten ashore, but now coffee is served 
in the cabin, to which all but the helmsman repair. By 
the time they straggle on deck again for an evening pipe, 
Cannes is but a sparkle of light astern, running up to an 
apparently fantastic height on the Californie Hill, and 
the Isles des Lerins are close aboard to port. In the dark 
they loom up dimly, and we cannot see the grim prison 
of the Man in the Iron Mask, or the lonely seaward star- 
ing monastery which has kept vigil for eight centuries. 


7 YHE cheerful clatter of patent sheaves aloft sounds 









The Emilie carries an Elto Quad for auxiliary power. It is shipped in a water tight well 
through the counter, and when not in use is stored under one of the hatches. 














The Emilie, outward bound, rolling to a long swell in light airs 
off Nice. 


As soon as we are clear of the outermost dangers the 
course is laid S.E. for Corsica; the watches are mustered, 
and all but the watchkeeper turn in. All night long, till 
five in the morning, we snore gently along over the easy 
swells, making good about two-and-a-half knots before 
the faint land breeze. At breakfast time we are idly 
turning to windward in little irregular puffs. 

As we came aboard after dark last evening, this will be 
your first good chance to inspect my ship, the Emilie, ex- 
French pilot-cutter, since her conversion to an auxiliary. 
I'll take you for a little tour of inspection while the eggs 
are frying, and I hope you will like the improvements 
since you saw her last, on her trip from Brest to Mar- 
seille (YACHTING, December, 1928). First, come up on 
deck and we'll look around. 


‘Hello, you’ve changed the 
deckhouse, haven’t you?” you 
ask. 

“Certainly have. When the 


pilots had her she had only a tiny 
cabin trunk, with a large deck 
where they carried their big board- 
ing skiff. Now, you see, I have 
raised the whole deck amidships 
flush with the bulwarks, from 
steering well to mast.” 

‘Well, I suppose it gives you 
more room below, but why not a 
long trunk?”’ 

‘‘For several reasons. In the 
first place, I suppose that, theo- 
retically, it is possible to build a 
trunk cabin that does not leak, 
but I have memories of every 
other boat I have owned, and 
several owned by friends, the 
Typhoon amongst others, where 
the cabin house dripped water 
whenever the going was bad. In 
the second place, I have a habit of 
sitting up suddenly if I am awak- 
ened in the night, and I have often 
discovered how hard carlines are. 
Also, I am _ sure that any 
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construction with four right angle bends is not as strong 
as a good stout single beam. And, lastly, the extra right- 
ing moment she develops when a trunk cabin boat has 
her waterways awash is just about enough to let her lug 
sail while the others are reefing. By the way, did the 
saloon seem cramped to you?”’ 

‘No, it seemed to be of good size.” 

“There you’ve hit it. It isn’t, really, but it seems so 
wide that you don’t notice how short it is. The apparent 
size of anything depends on what you can see of it.” 

‘That seems reasonable, but I think that I would 
have raised her deck the whole length.”’ 

‘“Man, man! did you ever have anything to do with 
headsails in a gale of wind at night? And if you ever got 
pooped, didn’t those 15-inch bulwarks mean anything 
to you? I'd rather sit im a boat than on one. Headroom in 
the lazarette under the after deck would not have 
meant a.thing, and forward there is plenty of headroom 
as she is. That sunken well 
deck forward is a great 4 f./ 
comfort when hauling i 
headsails or ground tackle.” 

At this moment Alex- 
andre, the paid hand, sticks 
his head out of the com- 
panion to announce break- 
fast. So we leave the ship 
to sail herself, or rather to 
beca'm herself, and go be- 
low. The companion, which 
is off center to port, leads 
into a passageway which is 
a convenient place to re- 
move oilers in bad weather. 
Along the port side, where 
a passageway berth is usu- 
ally put, I have worked in 
a bureau and clothes locker. 
These are six feet long. 
That seems like a lot of 
space to devote to clothes, 
but the Emilie is a home for 
my wife and myself for six 
months every year. Oppo- 
site is a door leading into 
our stateroom, which is 
over half the width of the 
ship, and equipped with a 
comfortable double bed, 
wash stand, etc. For ven- 
tilation there is a port aft 
and an individual skylight. 
The binnacle is let into the deck so that there is no 
chance for the lamp to blow out. The compass is a trans- 
parent underlighted one, so that by opening a little trap 
door I have a tell-tale and a night light. I followed a 
tip of Claude Worth’s and got a second-hand compass 
from an old sailing ship, marked only with points, which 
is easier on the helmsman’s eyes. 

Forward of the stateroom is the galley, and to port is 
the toilet room. The saloon comes next, and the narrow 
transoms are equipped with box springs and kapok 
mattresses. They are nominally sofas, but with folding 
bunk boards, can be used as spare berths. Under them, 
and my bed, is additional stowage for suitcases, etc. The 
drop leaf table is against the starboard transom, and 
the floor space is wide enough so that even with chairs 
drawn up on the other side there is still room to pass. 
The mast comes down in the fore part of the cabin, 
and ahead of it is the chain locker. 





Dedicated to the Sage of Dunedin. Jack Hanna could never call 
the Emilie a bilgeless beauty. 
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We finish breakfast and then go on deck, through the 
forecastle and the hatch in the fore deck. There is so 
little wind that we barely have steerageway, and are 
constantly coming about as the direction of the fitful 
breeze changes. After a couple of hours of this I see you 
fumbling with the companion steps, and peering under 
the after deck. 

‘‘What’s eating you?”’ I ask. 

‘“’Bout time to start the old coffee mill, isn’t it?”’ 
you reply. 

‘‘But this is a sail boat.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say that —” 

‘Sure, I do. You know I’m careful whom I ask aboard 
this packet and I’m blamed if I ever go shipmates 
again with a greasy, smelly engine on any ship that isn’t 
large enough to have a separate den, where it can be 
tucked away behind sound-proof, smell-proof, and fire- 
proof bulkheads.”’ 

‘My God, man! I thought 
you liked motors!” 

“So I do—in 
place.”’ 

‘But I thought you had 
a motor on board.” 

‘So I did have, and a 
darn good one, too; but the 
first thing I did when I 
altered this ship was to pay 
him off and send him 
ashore. However, don’t 
look so glum; I have a 
trick for you. I may not 
like touring in low gear, 
but I don’t object to it 
when I am maneuvering 
around in a garage. I 
realize perfectly that if 
there had been no wind at 
all last night we could 
never have got clear of all 
those boats in Cannes. So I 
have a motor, a small one 
aboard. I know you will 
say I am hedging, but just 
open that hatch there on 
deck, to starboard of the 
rudder post. What do you 
think of that?”’ 

‘Looks like a fish well 
to ‘me. In the first place, 
it is above the water line, 
and in the second place, 


their 


it has no bottom in it.” 

“‘Hold your horses a minute. Look there, under that 
hatch to port. Yes, it’s an Elto Quad. Now take it out 
and drop its wheel down through your fish well into 
the water.” 

You are bound to admit, after the outboard has been 
started, that even this small power plant certainly 
does do some fine shoving under Emulie’s rump. In 
twenty minutes you are convinced that it actually 
does make the ship move, and are ready to let me put it 
away in its kennel again till we get into port. And then 
another good thing about this installation is that I can 
get a little hydroplane hull and use the motor in it when 
I want a speed boat in some harbor. 

At this point in the demonstration Alexandre comes on 
deck with a lot of queer little bony looking, bright 
colored fish, which he cleans and dumps in a pot, along 
with a lobster and a couple of squid. He adds onions, 
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garlic, potatoes, sage, saffron, laurel, thyme, parsley, 
and a half dozen other herbs. He pours some oil, water, 
and absinthe (bootlegged from Corsica) and white wine 
over the lot, and takes it down below again. 

While he is stirring around in the galley I fetch up 
an ivory and ebony octant, bought in a junk shop for a 
dollar-fifty. I have got old man 89°48’ beaten all ways 
from the jack. I have had the scale reengraved, reading, 
backward, so that the higher the sun the less the reading, 
then I have incorporated a permanent 12 negative index 
error in the horizon mirror, so that I can read the corrected 
zenith distance directly from the octant. Today it is 
found to be 42°36’ N., so I add the declination, which I 
find in the almanac to be 0°42’ N., and announce to an 
expectant world that the ship is in 43°18’ North Lati- 
tude, and seven miles be- 
hind her dead reckoning. 
Feeling relieved that Al 
Loomis is not on board, I 
yell for Alexandre to bring 
on his boulliabase. 

He has laid the luncheon 
dishes on deck, soup plates 
with a slice of bread in 
each, glasses and a bottle 
of white wine from the 
sun-drenched vineyards of 
Provence. He now brings 
up the fish in one pot, and 
the broth in which they 
were cooked in another, 
and we all fall to on the 
soup. 

After dining well, we let 
the ship take care of herself 
and snooze about on deck or 
below, as fancy suits. All 
afternoon there is an Irish- 
man’s hurricane, and we 
drift at random, as idle as a 
whole fleet of painted ships 
upon a painted ocean. 

The sun goes down on a 
hard, clear horizon, and we 
stir about bundling up, for 
it gets very chilly here with 
the dark. We stand careful 


watches, for there are ‘From the rake of her mast and the cut of her lateen sail, we take 
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shackled to a three-part fall leading down the mast from 
the hounds. Surging on the throat halliards, but leaving 
the peak set up, we quickly rolled in a couple of turns. 
If the peak had been slacked as well, the sail would 
have come inboard along the boom and would not set 
properly. It was later slacked away till the sail was 
peaked properly. All the torque being taken on the falls, 
there is no shearing strain on the gooseneck pin, which is 
the weak spot of all roller reefers. 

For an hour or so there was a sharp squall from the 
S.W., but the rain was soon over and by ten o'clock we 
had full sail on her again. The noon sight showed that 
we had drifted down to Lat. 42°47’, and during the 
afternoon a breeze started making from the south’ard, 
till we were boiling along, full and bye on the starboard 
tack. All afternoon my wife 
had been seeing something 
that sheclaimed were moun- 
tain tops and that I had 
insisted were clouds. At five 
o'clock I agreed with her, 
but it will be a long time 
before we close with the 
land for it is so high that 
often it can be seen from the 
main, a hundred miles 
away. 

In an hour or so we see 
the mighty cliffs of Corsica 
come cascading down for 
thousands of feet out of 
the clouds to plunge head- 
long into the sea. To the 
north and south are dense 
banks of angry clouds, 
their grim recesses inter- 
mittently luminous with 
rippling lightning, while 
on the western horizon, 
in a little clearing, the sun 
is poised for a breathless 
instant on the lip of the 
sea. Close aboard is a 
40-foot, open double-ender 
standing off and on the 
land. In the gathering dark- 
ness she makes towards the 
shore and the last we see of ° 


steamers all about, stand- her to be an Italian smuggler heading for the Bay of Porto.” her she is standing in to one 


ing in for Cap Corse. In the 

first watch comes a little wind, bringing with it some fog. 
We start the fog horn’s melancholy wail, and when a 
motor ship comes in view, turn a beam from our 
powerful portable searchlight on the sails. Evidently 
they cannot understand this and bring the ship to a 
stop about a hundred yards off. Someone on the bridge 
hails us in Italian, which we do not understand, but 
as several of us appear on deck and shout cheerfully and 
wave back, she is evidently satisfied, and with a parting 
toot of her whistle is soon swallowed up in the fog. We 
make her out to be one of the N. G. I. Transatlantic 
liners, bound to Genoa. 

In the earliest light several waterspouts were noticed, 
and a very heavy thunder squall was brewing off to 
leeward. So.we went forward to investigate the reefing 
gear. The Emilie has a crude but very effective roller 
gear on the boom. The boom is free to revolve around a 
spindle from the mast gooseneck, and on its forward 
end is a small drum. Around this drum is wound a couple 
of fathoms of chain. The:end of the chain was now 


of the coves in the Bay of 
Porto. From the rake of her mast and the cut of her 
lateen sail we take her to be an Italian, and from her 
actions expect that she is a smuggler, bound in for a 
load of tax-exempt tobacco, which she will load for the 
main without the formality of a manifest. 

The breeze comes with the night and by nine o'clock, 
when we pick up Cape Revelata Light, we are plunging 
along at six knots, close-hauled, so we douse the stay- 
sail to ease her. This lazy man’s reef is one of the great 
advantages of the cutter. It can be taken single-handed 
in a brace of shakes, and while it does not affect her 
balance any more than dousing the main. of a ketch or 
yawl, it has this great advantage over these rigs, that it 
does not leave the ship crippled under storm canvas. 

We are up with the point in a couple of hours, but at 
this juncture find that we have mislaid the plan to Calvi 
Harbor. So we roll up a big slice of mainsail, and heave to 
to wait for daylight. By the time all is secure the missing 
chart turns up, so we decide to go in after all. As the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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a Whaleship 


By Artuur C. Watson 


lighting has been widely discussed in recent 

years, but that subject, when applied to the once 
familiar Yankee whaleship, becomes doubly interesting 
because of the fact that it was the whaleship which, up 
to the discovery of petroleum, furnished practically all 
the illuminating fuel used. ‘‘Lucem diffundo’”’ was the 
motto chosen for the city seal of New Bedford, and it 
still is the official motto, although New Bedford now 
has not the shadow of a claim to the proud boast of 
shedding light over the world. 

As far as the problems of lighting were concerned, of 
course, the whaleships were sufficient unto themselves. 
Naturally, in the days before the Civil War, they used 
the candles made out of the spermaceti from the head 
matter of the sperm whale and they filled their double- 
wicked smoky lamps with the oil from the rich blubber 
of their quarry. And at that time they used these prod- 
ucts simply because everybody else did. In later years, 
when the mineral oil wells were gushing back home, 
they still clung to the whale products, for to do other- 
wise would be sheer treason. The very name of kerosene 
was anathema to the true Yankee whaleman. 

The external lighting of a whaleship was very much 
like that of the merchant square-riggers of the day. 
While riding at anchor in a harbor, a lantern was tied 
to the forestay — that was all. It was only the long 
merchantmen and warships which ever put up a stern 
light. At sea, when sailing at night, the whaler carried 
nothing but the red and green side lights in the mizzen 
rigging. A schooner kept her side lights in the fore 
rigging, but this would have been an impractical posi- 
tion on a square-rigger because the lights would have 
been concealed by the broad foresail. When on her 
whaling grounds, a whaler practically never sailed at 


ke: subject of old lamps and of old methods of 





At the left is shown a blubber room lantern, and, at the right, a 
torch used for signalling the small boats. 
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night. She would ‘‘lay aback”’ so that she could begin 
her search for whales in the morning at the same place 
that she quit the hunt the night before. On such occa- 
sions a riding light on the forestay was used in addition 
to the side lights. 

It often happened that the small boats belonging to a 
whaleship were drawn so far away during a whale hunt 
that they were unable to return before nightfall. This by 
no means uncommon experience resulted in the use of a 
masthead lantern, placed, generally, in the main rigging 
and serving as a beacon for the vagrant boats. A more 
brilliant flare for signalling the boats was obtained 
through the use of a torch. This was made of a large 
wad of oakum mounted on a pole about four feet in 
length. Waved from the rigging, the torch made a 
brilliant illumination, with the light reflecting from the 
sails. The torch was also used over the side when the 
crew was chaining and making fast a dead whale at 
night. 

But the most unusual and most typical lighting ap- 
paratus of the whaler was the so-called bug-light which 
was illuminated whenever blubber was being tried out 
at night. This light was a species of cresset, a large bas- 
ket made of strips of iron. It was hung over the try- 
works between the two smoke stacks and filled with 
scraps of blubber from which most of the oil had been 
extracted. When ignited, it became a basket glowing 
with flame and provided sufficient light for the many 
processes connected with the trying-out. The sight of the 
try-works in full operation at night, with the smoke 
pouring in heavy clouds from the stacks, and with the 
begrimed, oily men working at their tasks and illumi- 
nated by the flickerings of the bug-light and the grates — 
that sight has often been described as suggestive of the 
infernal regions and of the band of Mephistopheles. The 
smoke, reddened by the flames, gave the impression, 
from a distance, that the vessel was afire, and many a 
time a proud merchantman has sailed to such a scene, 
expecting to do rescue work, and finding, to her great 

(Continued on page 146) 
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1, Hold lamp; 2, small torch and oil can; 3, swivel lamp, to be 
carried or hung up; 4, forecastle lamp; 5, hold lamp. 











Hotspur Takes the 
W ater 


By AuFrrep F. Loomis 


great excitement, as I suppose all such affairs are. 

When it was too late to make any changes in her 
lines — when, in fact, she was planked — I decided to 
install something rather special in fuel and water tanks, 
and it was Rigg’s fear that the weight of these, plus that 
of the engine and reduction gear, would put her heavily 
down by the stern. A clandestine, midnight launching 
was contemplated in advance of the official ceremony; 
but as this was thought to be somewhat dishonorable, 
we loaded the bow down with buckets of lead and hoped 
for the best. 

Another element of suspense was the derrick by which 
Hotspur was to be lowered into the Saugatuck River. It 
is a ten-ton derrick, and Hotspur weighs considerably 
less than ten tons, but the factor of safety did not seem 
to me great enough to allow Mrs. Loomis, sponsor of the 
craft, to ride through the air on deck and smash a bottle 
on her bow as the keel kissed the water. Consequently, it 
was decided that Mrs. Loomis should stand on a float, 
bottle in hand, and smash the bottle on the bobstay 
chain plate as the cutter was lowered within reach. The 
man in control of the derrick was instructed to lower 
away smartly as the act of christening was consummated. 

In order to make sure that she had the requisite skill 
to smash a bottle, P. L. practised beforehand with a 
pint of effervescent water. Retreating from view of the 
assembled multitude, she brought the bottle down 
lustily on a projecting stone and was gratified to see it 
shatter completely. Thus reassured, she took her stand 
on the float with a bottle of effervescent fluid from the 
sacred province of Champagne. I have, I am conceited 
enough to mention, heard such bottles pop when the 
cork is unlashed, but I had never seen one break, and to 
guard against possible injury from flying glass, I had 
wrapped it in canvas. This was a mistake, as the event 
proved. 

With a great whining of gears, the derrick got into 
motion and lifted Hotspur from her cradle by the river 
edge. She rose in air, swung grandly out over the water 
and began slowly to descend. Soon her bow came within 
reach of P. L. and now the air was filled with the cries of 
the multitude to “Let her have it.’’ So P. L. drew back 
her arm, aimed at the bobstay chain plate and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I christen thee Hotspur.” 

We closed our eyes to protect them from flying glass 
and when we opened them we saw the bottle splash into 
the pellucid waters of the Saugatuck, twenty feet south 
of the sewer mouth. The canvas wrapping, plus a guy 
rope which somebody had attached to the chain plate at 
the last moment, had formed a fatal contribution. 
Unbroken, the bottle sank into the mire. 

Fortunately, the man at the derrick had noticed the 
catastrophe and -had not let the Hotspur’s keel touch 
water. In great perturbation I unbuttoned my coat and 
vest and prepared to follow the wayward bottle, fully 
mindful of the modern philosophy that a bottle of 
“‘likker”’ is worth going to hell for. But Casey Baldwin 
stopped me and departed at high speed, soon to return 
with a quart bottle of nectar from the sacred highlands 
of Scotland. 


[ee launching of Hotspur was an occasion of 





Hotspur, just before the derrick lifted and dropped her 
into the waters of the Saugatuck River. 


“Christen her with this,’’ he said to P. L. “It is fully 
as traditional.”’ 

Although the christening was wet, Casey assured me 
that Hotspur would be dry except on occasions over 
which he, as builder, had no control. There was no 
reason, said Casey, why a boat should leak. I said that 
was all very well, that I had heard about a great many 
yachts so dry as to be dusty but had never yet seen one. 
So I wanted to be shown. Incidentally, my desire to be 
shown is so great that I have formed the atrocious habit 
of peeping into bilges. This habit will, I fear, get me into 
trouble some day. Not long ago the proud owner of a 
new schooner told me that he had not pumped out all 
summer because his keel was dry as a bone. When he 
turned his back I raised a floor board and looked into the 
bilge. What I saw there confirmed what the owner said. 
His boat was so tight that a foot of water had had to be 
pumped into her bilge to save her from dry rot. I let the 
floor board slip back into place and tried to be non- 
chalant. 

Hotspur was to be another of these dry marvels and 
would have been if it hadn’t been for a minor accident. 
When she was being hauled out for the final coat of 
paint the suspending I-beam buckled and let her down 
hard on her cradle. Not hard enough to start any seam, 
but sufficiently so to compress the wood of her keel a 
quarter of an inch. This went unnoticed at the time and 
in the water once more she seemed to be as tight as a 
drum; but when, later, she was jammed on the wind in 
the Gibson Island race she leaked very badly. Great 
was the anguish I suffered from this undiscoverable 
leak. Many were the curses washed overboard with bilge 
water as at two-hour intervals we pumped her out. 

Ten days after the conclusion of the race, when 
Hotspur was once more hauled, the looseness of the nuts 
on her bronze keel bolts showed how and where the 
water had been coming in. These were tightened and 
now she leaks no more. She is, in fact, so dry as to be 
dusty. Anybody who doubts that is invited to come 
aboard and inspect her next summer when we are 
cruising in Greece. 
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Hotspur in the light breeze at the start of the race to Gibson Island 


last June. 


One thing this sad experience taught me, and that 
was how to arrange a bilge pump so that it will function 
when a small boat is sailing hard. Most pumps don’t. I 
have pumped my way across a few seas and one ocean, 
and my painful experience has been that if you want to 
get out the last elusive gallons (those gallons which 
otherwise find their way into the lee bunks) you have 
either to luff your ship to an even keel or bail by hand. 

The intake of Hotspur’s pump, therefore, does not 
strive vainly to suck water from the center of the bilge 
where it is not, but branches out, T-like, to the turn of 
each bilge. In the ‘‘T”’ is a three-way valve, by the use 
of which I can pump from either the starboard bilge or 
the port. The inlets are not screened straight across, but 
are wrapped in voluminous bags of copper mesh so that 
there is no chance of their becoming plugged up. The 
pump itself, a full rotary, is operated from the cockpit 
and drains into it, directly above one of the scuppers. 
The helmsman can pump Hotspur dry without leaving 
the tiller or steering a crooked course. 

Except for a two-hour trial trip, Hotspur was not 
sailed until three days before the start of the Gibson 
Island Race, when P. L. and I snatched her from the 
reluctant hands of the builder and started for New 
London in her. She still lacked a few dozen details of 
being ready for sea, but we were favored with calm as 
far as New Haven, during which run I was able to 
straighten up on deck and below. 

The next day it blew a fresh easterly breeze, and what 
with my unaccustomedness and natural conservatism it 
seemed to me that the cutter was tender. Spreading her 
three lowers to the gusty wind, she dipped her rail well 
under. Now that I know that, like every other boat I 
have ever heard of, she is ‘‘tender to a point but stiff 
beyond that,’’ I can watch Hotspur sail her deck under 
with perfect equanimity; but on that first occasion 
reefing seemed to be in order. 

With only two of us on board it was an excellent op- 
portunity to test the smoothness of the roller reefing 
gear. On two subsequent occasions when I wanted to 
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Heeled in a good breeze. Hotspur would go down to her rail easily, 


but it took a lot of wind to get her any farther. 


show off this English invention to doubting friends it 
“acted up”’ by tangling the leech line in the claw; but 
the first time, and generally, it did its work without 
a hitch. 

With P. L. at the tiller, I cast off all but one turn of 
the main halliard from the winch, and carried the end 
forward. Then, slacking off slowly with one hand, I 
ratcheted the boom with the other. To my great delight 
the sail wrapped evenly around the boom, and in a mat- 
ter of three minutes I had rolled down the equivalent of 
one reef. This gave Hotspur what would have been her 
normal sail area if the sail plan had not been drawn 
with an eye to the unrestricted rules of the Gibson 
Island Race. She sailed on a more even keel, took the 
rota seas easily, and went through the water without 

uss. 

Various points of common or uncommon knowledge 
to be remembered in connection with the roller reefing 
gear are these: The boom must be round and without 
taper. If the foot of the sail bends on to a track (as mine 
does) the track must be set in a groove, but at the point 
where the claw loosely grips the boom this groove must 
be filled with a brass plate so that the circumference of 
the boom is even and the rollers in the claw will freely 
turn as the boom is rolled. The claw must be kept in 
position by a lanyard attached to the swivel on the after 
end of the boom; without this lanyard the claw will 
slide forward when the boom is run off and will need 
manual adjustment when the boat is again brought on 
the wind. In rolling down a reef, one or more slides will 
have to be dropped off the mast track and these must be 
pushed back as the sail wraps around the boom, as 
otherwise they will interfere with the movement of the 
pawls on the boom ratchet. Contrary to what seems to 
be the general opinion, the extra bulk of the luff rope 
and slide does not impose an extra strain on the sail 
farther aft. When the reef is rolled down with some 
wind in the sail the result is smoother than any reef I 
have seen tied down with reef points or reef lacing. 

(Continued on page 128) 











“‘Our schooner was built on the lines of a Nova Scotia fisherman, with a short rig.” 


April Cruising 


Of the Uncertainties of Early Spring Weather on the New England Coast, and a Bad Shaking Up 


By Gorpon P. MANNING 


OR a long time the clause in marine 
insurance which specifies that boats 
shall be laid up between the months of 
October and May appeared to me a 
precautionary measure of undue rigor. 
But now I am inclined to the view that 
this condition imposed by the insurance 
companies does not err on the side of caution. 

We set sail from Portland, Maine, about the first of 
April last: year in a fifty-foot over all schooner, 
planning to make New York in about five days. We had 
all the sails we wanted, and no engine. About two weeks 
after she started, the boat eventually reached New York 
but only after having done extensive cruising to the 
northward and eastward. Nature gave us what we 
wanted — wind — but she gave us too much in too short 
a time. 

There never was a more peaceful night than that 
when we threw off our moorings from the Portland 
Yacht Club and drifted slowly down to the harbor 
mouth with a convenient tide. The stars were shining 
brilliantly, and the odor of spring was in the air. Every- 
thing was set for a pleasant sail. In fact, we had one man 
aboard who had been ill, and was taking this means of 
recuperation. The barometer was dropping just enough 
to let us know that there would be wind for us. The rain 
of the day before had cleared up, and everything was 
favorable. 

It would be hard to find a more contented crew than 
the four of us as we busied ourselves making everything 
shipshape for the night. Just enough wind to fill the sails 
and we slipped smoothly along past the harbor lights 
and out toward the sea. One man held the wheel with 
ease as he checked the various lights on the chart near by. 
The start of a.typical summer cruise, it seemed. 

Four days before we had come to Portland and 
gotten our boat out of winter quarters. When we ar- 
rived she lay on the ways, the last yacht in in the fall 
and the first overboard in the spring. She needed a coat 
of green on her bottom; her topsides needed more black, 
ind her deck and house needed attention. In fact, there 
vas much to be done. But we decided that only bottom 








and sides would get attention then; the rest could come 
at our leisure in New York. And how we worked those 
days getting her ready for the water! In three days’ time 
we rolled her down to the end of the railway and 
awaited high tide. All that remained was some rigging 
and the bending of the sails. Then came the tide, and 
away she floated. Supplies came next, water, and all the 
necessities; and then we slipped her moorings. 

We had the crew divided into watches. My watch 
began at twelve and I went below for a snatch of sleep. 
It was good to feel the heave of a deck under one’s feet 
again. And this only April! It seemed too good to be 
true. Below, the cabin lamp swayed back and forth as 
the schooner commenced that same easy motion that 
she always took when we were logging several an hour. 
What a cozy place a dry, warm bunk can be with the 
swish of the water moving past a few feet from one’s 
nose! In two minutes I was unconscious. Another two 
minutes it seemed, and it was twelve. I was being called. 

It was colder. Time to think of some of the woolen 
clothing we had brought along. The wind was rising and 
we were heeling a little more. I dressed warmly and went 
on deck. Dark as a pocket, with lights ashore shining to 
starboard. I took the wheel, and sat straddling the wheel 
box. The most comfortable way in the world to sit, with 
the wheel directly in front, and the whole craft squarely 
ahead of you. Below, through the oval glass, shone the 
compass. No other light aboard was visible. Plunging 
along in the blackness with the whistle of the wind in the 
rigging, and every inch of canvas drawing — there’s 
the thrill! Then the tautening of her stays when a little 
extra strong puff strikes her, and the heel that follows 
right after. “‘ Ride her, cowboy!”’ you cry, and she moves 
ahead another knot faster. And then the wind comes on, 
and on, faster and stronger, seemingly in answer to your 
cry, until you say, “‘Enough.’’ But the wind is out to 
give you your full measure’s worth. 

Three o'clock saw a breeze that probably would be 
called by Mr. Beaufort Force 7. We drove southward at 
about eight knots and made good weather of it.. The 
only drawback was that the wind seemed to be trying 
for Number 8. So we decided that a reef in time was a 
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good thing, and, accordingly, we lowered away both 
foresail and mainsail and tied down two reefs in each. 
She slowed up somewhat, and moved through the water 
more easily. 

Our course was about southwest and the wind was 
now about west, making a nice lay for us if the force did 
not become too great. We would make a fine run that 
night. But it was April, as I said, and the wind was 
going to have its fling. And in the next ten hours it did. 
If I mix the sequence of the following events in the tell- 
ing, it will not be my fault. I have gone over them time 
and time again with the crew and we cannot agree as to 
time or order on several things. However, if I tell all 
that I can remember, that will be sufficient. 

By five o’clock Tuesday morning we knew definitely 
that we were in for a blow, and we prepared. We stowed 
the mainsail, and took in jib and staysail. This left us 
with a double-reefed foresail to meet the elements, and 
it certainly seemed like a lot of canvas. To us on deck it 
seemed that the wind went through that rigging like a 
cyclone, and we were fearful for the canvas. But we held 
on. Dawn came and with it the sun, lighting up a wild 
scene. A sea feather-white was all that met the eye. 
Every wave broke, and from the tops the spray was 
hurled across the intervening trough of dark blue water. 
No rollers; every wave breaking. The wind was blowing 
a full gale and the little boat was jumping around in 
a fashion which rivaled the proverbial cork. Except 
when she had her nose pointed at the sky, her decks were 
level with the water. As she came down she seemed to 
sink up to her decks every time. Sometimes she would 
forget to stop there and her cabin and cockpit went 
under. She was carrying too much sail, it was plain; we 
had to get the foresail shortened down some more. And 
you can picture this job, with the deck slanting at 
impossible angles. But eventually the job was accom- 
plished and she seemed to take things a little more 
easily. 

Still, her actions were far from satisfactory. Some of 
the seas were treating her badly, and it was difficult to 
hold her up to her course. We had just about decided to 
turn tail and run before it when the necessity for a 
decision was taken from us. I was below at the time, 
lying in my bunk, oilskins and all, getting a little 
strength back. A big sea came along and caught us 
broadside, just what we had been trying to avoid, and 
hit us hard. Over she went under the terrific impact of 
tons of water — over, over, until her masts must have 
touched the water. The man at the wheel does not know 
— he did not see — he was holding on for life as she was 
knocked flat. But as she went over he saw a man go 
overboard, over into that whirlpool of seething water. 
He cried out, but instantly lost sight of him. Luckily for 
the man who went, he had hold of the foresail halliard — 
had been hoisting on it. To this he clung, weak as he was, 
for what seemed like hours until the schooner began to 
come back. And she did come back, and as she straight- 
ened herself he was lifted out of the water and back on 
to her deck. How he managed to cling we shall never 
know. He doesn’t either. 

When we took the knockdown I was in the cabin 
lying down and unconscious of the impending crash. 
When it struck, I fell clear from the port bunk across 
into the starboard bunk, blankets and all. She must 
have turned ninety degrees or I never could have gotten 

completely into that berth as I did. For a minute I 
was stunned, and instinctively climbed out and over 
towards the hatch. It had been left open about six inches 
and I remember a stream of water pouring in while she 
lay over. Every movable thing, and many immovable 
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articles which had torn loose, were piled up in the bilge on 
the low side. While the schooner lay at this crazy angle 
it was impossible to get out on deck. I had a feeling that 
it was surely all over. I knew that water must be coming 
in somewhere, although I cannot tell now why I thought 
so. Certainly there wasn’t enough coming in the hatch 
to fill us up. 

At last I got on deck and stood clinging to the shrouds, 
surveying the wreckage. The dinghy was a mass of splin- 
ters and broken planks on the starboard rail where it had 
been lashed. One whole side was crushed in, and the 
transom was completely gone. The next wave washed 
her stern into the water and there she lay, half on deck 
and half overboard. We cut her loose. There was nothing 
else to be done. As she dropped slowly astern, I looked 
aft, and it was a lonely sight. Somehow, we shouldn’t 
have been saying goodby to our small boat this way. 
It was a bad omen. me, 

By this time we had brought the boat around and she 
was running off before the wind and sea. She handled 
better this way, and took the seas more easily. I looked 
at the decks. They had been swept bare. Every movable 
thing had gone overboard in that knockdown. Only a 
water barrel which had been lashed to the foremast had 
remained. We went forward and relashed this as it was 
the last of our water supply. Two full casks had gone 
overboard, and we could take no chances with this. 
We helped below the man who had gone overboard and 
left him there as it was the safest place on board. At 
least, he couldn’t fall anywhere. 

Every sea that reared up at us almost broke over on 
deck. The helmsman was continually under water, 
spray and foam. Waves rolled up from all directions, it 
seemed, and their creamy tops came over us. We seemed 
loggy and waterlogged. We did not ride the tops as we 
should have. Again and again I looked about for some 
sign of life. Blue sky above; white water below; and 
a song in the rigging made by the wind. 

Then it grew cold. The temperature dropped and as I 
sat at the wheel for a minute I saw ice beginning to form 
on the mast and deck. Ice, in April! It must have been 
down to 25 degrees that day, out there somewhere off 
Cape Ann. It became impossible to stay at the wheel 
more than a few minutes. Our clothes, wet through be- 
fore, were now freezing on us. But it was as hard to leave 
the wheel as it was to stay there. Getting to the cabin 
along an icy deck pitching at every conceivable angle is 
not a pleasant task, and there was another excellent 
opportunity for a man to go overboard. The galley fire 
had been put out, but there was shelter from the wind 
below. There we huddled, three of us, while the fourth 
managed the ship as best he could. Both hands were 
needed to hang on with to keep from being thrown about. 
And you can’t get much rest holding on with both hands. 

By the middle of the afternoon the wind was lessening, 
and the boat was pitching much less violently. We were 
out of the worst of it. Where we had been driven was 
still an interesting question. The general direction had 
been that of the storm, north of east. All we could do was 
sail in that general direction, holding her as much to the 
north as the wind would allow, for it had shifted now and 

was hauling around into the north. We hoped to pick up 
the coast of Maine again in due time, or perhaps the Bay 
of Fundy, if we had been blown farther than we roughly 
calculated. It was a dreary, washed-out afternoon that 
we spent that day looking for land. And eventually, at 
about five o’clock, we sighted it, dead ahead. There it 
was, an island! No piece of rocky ground ever looked 
better to us than did Monhegan Island that night. 
(Continued on page 152) 














RACING. 
STAR CLASS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
From an etching by Philip Kappel. 
(Courtesy Schwartz Galleries, New York) 
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A small European East Indiaman of the Fifties of the last century, from a drawing by C. G. Davis. 


What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 


Part III—From Cardiff to Singapore 


By JéRGEN FENGER 
From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 








=m |HE days slipped by in orderly fashion, 
the wind held steady as though nailed 
(in the northeast quarter), while the 
clouds hung high and were marvelously 
beautiful, especially at sunrise and 
i Li .,; Sunset. No painter’s brush is capable of 
moanimsianraes reproducing that strength of color and 
lightness of formation which one beholds in air and sea 
in these latitudes — no landscape can be more captivat- 
ing. Grampus (literally leapers), bonita, and flying fish 
played as in sport about the ship and over the azure-blue 
sea. At night the phosphorescence lighted up our keel 
water and along the ship’s sides, so that one could al- 
most see to read by the gleam of it. 

The ship made too much speed for harpooning any of 
the grampus which often gamboled under the jibboom 
for hours at a time, and if we got a bite from a bonita, 
the hook straightened or was torn out from its mouth. 
Now and then a flying fish found its way aboard when it 
took the wrong course and struck against one of the 
sails, whence it would fall on deck and lie there flounder- 
ing till one of us made haste to catch it before it slithered 
into the lee waterway and out through the scuppers. 
Such a catch was always welcomed; not that we got any 
of the frying which was invariably reserved for the 
captain. No, sir! We contented ourselves with the wings 
that were cut off and dried between the leaves of a book, 
and which our friends ashore should have for markers. 
So little happens aboard in fair weather that even as 
small an event as this brings variety. 

The trade carried us all the way down to the line 
which we crossed with the observation of the usual fes- 
tivities, that is to say, a holiday for all hands and the 
baptism of those who had never been in the southern 
hemisphere before. Everyone on board was in a good 
humor that day, extra rations were served to the crew, 
and it was quite unbelievable how many good-natured 
and childish pranks were hit upon, even by the older and 
more serious of the men. 











Along towards evening it fell calm, dark clouds began 
to gather, and the light sails were handed. Then it came 
on to rain — such a downpour as though the whole cloud 
stratum were voiding an immeasurably large stream 
from a shower bath where an unseen hand everlastingly 
held on to the chain. A witworm warned those with pug 
noses not to look up at the whefts lest they run the risk 
of being drowned. 

As soon as the sails and rigging were thoroughly 
washed clean of coal dust, galley soot, and especially all 
the salt which had collected from the spindrift that even 
smokes over the trucks in stormy weather, all hands got 
busy catching fresh water. First, the casks on deck were 
replenished — this was for cooking and belonged to the 
ship — but after that we were allowed to gather on our 
own, for washing, and every last tub, barrel, or bowl that 
could hold water was filled. There was much of our 
clothing which needed freshening and washing with 
soap, no water being served out for everyday use but 
what was necessary for food and drink. 

All night it continued calm, but the next forenoon 
there came a shower with wind in it, and this hauled into 
the southeast, after a bit, so that before noon we had the 
finest southeast trade one might wish. Not only was this 
reckoned as a great piece of luck, for under the equator 
one often encounters a variable belt where a sailing 
vessel may lie many days before passing from one trade 
to the other, but there was something to it that our cap- 
tain had chosen a likely place for crossing the line — 
which was one of his specialties and rather surer than 
following the sailing directions. 

The southeast trade was not so pleasant to sail in as 
the northeast, for our. course down to Cape Hope was 
about southeast — that is, the wind lay end on — 

wherefore we had to steer by the wind. Now and then 
the breeze came quite hard, so that we had to reef down, 
and the vessel shipped a good deal of water. Moreover, 
the wind did not lie as steady as in the northeast trades. 
It often varied several points, and with it the captain’s 
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humor, according to whether we lay nearer to, or farther 
from our course. Not even a right decent flying fish would 
cheer him up, and he no longer had the dog, Perris, to 
play with, as she had developed rabies under the 
equator and Big Peter, through fear of being bitten, had 
thrown her overboard without further ado. 

I would not have grudged a stone tied to Perris’s neck, 
but otherwise I was not sorry that she was gone, for not 
only did I have to clean up after her in all possible places 
and at all possible times, but she often brought me afoul 
of the captain. She would not eat the food I was ordered 
to give her, but if she could manage to steal a dry biscuit 
then she was impelled to carry it into the presence of the 
old man, where she would proceed to gnaw on it. Then I 
would be called up with many reproaches because I had 
starved the poor animal, nor did it help at all that I 
assured him to the contrary. Perris, namely, was too 
select a creature to eat out of an ordinary dog trough, 
her food must be served on a plate and since the plate 
was not allowed to float around on deck for any length 
of time, it was promptly washed up and so I had no 
scraps with which to exonerate myself. A serf’s occupa- 
tion, being cabin boy, but one must endure that purga- 
tory, and yet there were bright spots, now and then, in 
one’s existence. 

It was especially interesting when we got down into 
the westerlies, as that region around 40° south latitude 
is known, where we were to run down our longitude ere 
we could hold north again after we had passed the Cape 
of Good Hope and made enough easting to fetch a good 
lay up for the Straits of Sunda in the southeast trade. 
This was done partly because the degrees of longitude 
are shorter here than nearer the equator, due to the 
earth’s rotundity, and partly because so far south one 
usually finds predominant westerly winds. Down here in 
good weather, there ran a long swell that measured 
several hundred feet from trough to trough. There was 
also a wealth of bird life. . . . 

It was a magnificent sight to watch the ship scud be- 
fore the heavy westerlies, such as we had here, with the 
seas as high as houses. I have since read that the greatest 
authorities on wave measurements, differ greatly as to 
their heights. Some declare them to be 36 feet from 
trough to crest, others that they can attain a height of 
70 feet — I am rather inclined to believe that the truth 
lies halfway between the two estimates. 

Nevertheless, it was a most wonderful show, and I 
still find it so, though the heavy clouds may drive so 
low that they seem to claw at the trucks, or it is bright 
sunshine while over the snow-white expanse of mighty 
crest there rides a glory radiant with the gleam of gold 
and all the colors of the rainbow. Then the ship hurries 
along with easy motions. In the trough one looks up 
from the deck upon ramparts of blue-green sea which 
becomes lighter in hue till at their very tops they have 
the color of greenish-yellow glass. So deep is the valley 
that the wind falls off altogether, and the reefed top- 
sails lie slack against the masts till the next sea overtakes 
the ship and lifts her on its back and the horizon comes 
in view again, miles away, while the sails fill out like 
balloons ready to burst from the storm which gives 
every line the tone of a struck harp-string and each 
block its note as from one of the ocarinas the Italian 
boys played for us in the harbor of Trieste. 

Always a new sea, ready to give the ship a kindly 
buffet from astern, for the wave motion is faster than 
our speed through the water. In the open sea, the ve- 
locity of the waves has been measured up to 30 knots. 

And then to know that each watch is fetching us 40 
or 50 miles nearer our destination — that makes the 
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blood run quicker than usual through our veins. Should 
the storm continue, the seas may become so high, after a 
few days, that a deeply laden vessel no longer can be 
run with safety; then she must be brought into the wind, 
which is a difficult and often dangerous maneuver. The 
ship is snugged down to what small canvas it is believed 
she can lie under, while hove to. The captain, himself, 
takes the wheel, keeping a broad watch, and when he 
thinks there is a proper lull, brings the ship into the 
wind. During such a maneuver, early one morning, the 
Poseidon received such a devilish washing that our cargo 
shifted and we lay half over, dipping the lee lower 
yardarms into the seas every time the ship rolled down. 
All hands were called to trim the coal and it was well 
into evening before the ship was nearly on an even keel 
again. 

The gale carried on for an entire week; we lay hove to 
the while, till at last the sea fowl became so hungry — as 
there is no fishing when the sea runs high — that we 
caught many of them. The albatrosses were taken on 
hook and line, with a piece of pork for bait. As for the 
cape pigeons, we had but to throw out a handful of fat 
and they would swoop down upon it, altogether wild 
from hunger. Then we bagged them along the ship’s 
side, in a net stretched over a cask hoop. Often we got 
six or eight at a time and though we longed for fresh 
meat, we could not eat them because of their taste of 
train-oil. We skinned them whole and kept only the 
meaty breasts which we cooked in hay and God knows 
what, before they were roasted, yet they were just as 
bad — it was like gnawing on an oiled boot. Twice we 
nabbed cape geese wearing copper collars that bore some 
ship’s name, a date, and where they had been taken, 
and so we stamped on our own data, after which the 
birds were set free again. 

It was amusing to see how the albatrosses, which one 
would think were sea-hardened, became seasick after 
they were brought on deck. Time after time they threw 
up clear harsh train-oil; no wonder, then, that they 
tasted of it! Some of them had a wing spread of five or 
six feet. 

In the vicinity of St. Paul and Amsterdam, two rock 
islands in about 80° east, we saw — despite the great 
depth — weed floating on the water. There were large 
leaves on the stalks, some of them as thick as the 
shrouds, and probably they were fast to the bottom, for 
they always broke when we tried to haul them in, so 
that we never got their entire length aboard. 

After passing Amsterdam, we held north again and 
soon met the southeast trade which carried us right up 
to the Straits of Sunda. At last we were nearing the land 
of wonders. Yes, it must be wonderful, for despite our 
having read of the large, showy, tropical flowers without 
odor, there stole out to us from the forests of Christmas 
Island, a perfume so sweet and lovely that it was a sheer 
delight, as we passed, some days before we came to 
Java. 

At Anjer, the Sunda Strait — which separates Su- 
matra from Java — is so narrow that the natives from 
both shores came out in their canoes to trade with us. 
Even from a long distance, we could hear their pecul- 
iarly tuneless and monotonous chanting, as they rowed 
or dug their way through the water. For their oars 
resembled spades and actually they handled them in the 
same manner as that implement, that is, perpendicu- 
larly to the water and not horizontally, as we do oars. 
Nearing the ship, they made a race of it to see who could 
come alongside first, and the tempo of their chanting 
rose accordingly. At last it sounded like a continual 
howl, but with a slight variation in tone. Small ugly 
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rascals, they were naked except for loin cloths, and wore 
extraordinarily large hats. But what made them even 
less attractive was their habit of chewing betel, a sort of 
nut that is rolled with some chalk in a green leaf and 
then stuffed into their mouths which, with lips, tongue 
and saliva, appear as though filled with blood. 

But the canoes were laden with what these fellows 
knew would tempt the sailors — tropical fruits, from 
pineapples, oranges, bananas, many of which we had 
not known before, to coconuts, both the young water- 
nuts and the old ones with hard shells; also vegetables 
and greens of the finest sort, right down to onions and 
Spanish peppers. Then there were fowl, eggs, parrots 
and other tropical birds, as well as monkeys in many 
varieties, corals, sea shells, and so on. According to our 
means and fancies, we bartered for these good things 
with pieces of clothing, knives, and_ thé like, so that 
before evening the ship took ‘on %thé *semblance of a 
combined fruit-market and menagerie — a great change 
from the sober routine life which ‘we had been leading 
for over three months. : 

From now on there was plenty for us to feast our eyes 
upon, as we were nearly always in sight of land for the 
remainder of our voyage to Singapore, up through the 
Java Sea and Banka Straits. Everything was so very 
different from what we were used to at home in Europe. 
Now the shores were white as snow, now rose-red, ac- 
cording to whether the sea floor about the islands was 
covered with white or red coral. Not infrequently a 
brave little piece of forest-bottom came sailing along 
with small trees growing on it. Evidently torn loose 
from some river bank, these floating islands were large 
enough to put a scare into the officers until they became 
more accustomed to their uncharted presence. 

The vegetation was all very luxurious, as it was now 
in the wet season, and the colors stood out vividly 
when the sun broke through the clouds. For it was al- 
ways raining somewhere in the distance, though day 
after day we might be sailing in fair weather; but when 
the clouds let go, you may be sure that it poured. 

At last we made our number off Singapore and then 
stretched’?o0n some distance beyond, to the docks at 
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Splicing the main brace. The steward serves out a “‘tot”’ of rum. 
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Newharbour where we proceeded to discharge our cargo. 
That is, a gang of Chinamen was employed to carry the 
coals out of the hold in baskets, while the crew was 
busied with various jobs about the ship. Among other 
things, we rolled our large water casks ashore on the 
wharf to clean and paint them. 

While we were thus engaged, in the forenoon watch, 
one of our men cried out, ‘‘ There is a large crocodile in 
the boat slip!’’ And sure enough, there it was, partly 
submerged, with its ugly snout close up to the stone 
steps, smacking its enormous mouth as if to say, “‘Come 
along now!’’ The mate, evidently thinking that he could 
capture the brute, grabbed up a’ large teakwood hand 
spike that stood by the after corner of the deckhouse 
and ran, barefooted as he was, down the steps to strike 
Mr. Urian.a blow between the eyes. But the beast made 
a shifty little head movement and caught the end of the 
hand spike between its teeth. Then it snapped back at 
the mate. The tide being out, the lower steps were slimy 
and while Big Peter did not want to lose the hand spike, 
neither did he care to be drawn to the crocodile. So 
there they tugged. To us, who were looking on, that 
trial of strength appeared no end amusing, but it was 
not quite so amusing for the mate who at last had to let 
go and see the animal disappear with the hand spike. 
Later, the carpenter had to make a new hand spike on 
the sly, so that the captain should not hear of the affair 
and have the laugh on the mate. 

One evening we were invited to a Malay wedding, and 
one of our sailors who played the harmonica was per- 
suaded to bring that marvelous instrument along. The 
féte was held in the open and the decorations were 
simple enough, just a large number of colored lamps 
hung up in the trees before the huts. Nor were the re- 
freshments elaborate, there being cooked rice, some 
nondescript stew, mostly of roots and greens made up 
with fresh curry, roasted nuts —a native sort with a 
very thin shell — fruit, and milk from young coconuts. 
The bridal pair, children of 12 and 14 years, appeared 
very ceremonious, decked out in their stiff array of 
colored silk shawls reaching from arm-pits to feet and 

(Continued on page 124) 
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From a drawing by Charles Rosner. 








New Dawn 48-Footer for the Show 



































Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


The new Dawn 48-foot special exhibited at the Motor Boat Show, together with her smaller sister, the Dawn ‘‘45.”’ The reproductions 
show the forward cabin, the roomy enclosed deckhouse, and the engine room. Two 6-cylinder motors drive her at 18 to 20 m.p.h. 
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Boats of the V-bottom type lift to a greater or lesser extent and their lines tend to keep them on top of everything 
when they are driven hard. 


Handling Power Boats in Rough Water 


Some Pointers on Seamanship for the Novice 


By Joun T. 


EAMANSHIP is one of those words you cannot 
S properly define without writing a volume; it 

includes everything from bending a squaresail 
to tying a knot, from boxhauling a fuli-rigged ship to 
sailing a dinghy; it is so confoundedly all-inclusive that 
the standard works on the subject look like Webster’s 
unabridged and read like a textbook on physics. And 
yet, for all that, not one of them is of much help to the 
novice who goes to sea in a small power cruiser. 

The reason is that the standard works are practically 
all written by big-ship men for big ships. Even in their 
manner of handling small craft — running boats and 
launches — the big-ship sailor faces different conditions 
and follows a different doctrine from that of the 
yachtsman. Moreover, the power boat is quite a 
different breed of fish from the sailer, and along with the 
rapid increase in power and diversity in hull form the 
difference is yearly becoming more pronounced. 

For example, I recall that when we were taking over 
power yachts to use as patrol craft during the war such 
a thing as a hydroplane was almost unknown. There 
were a few boats with V-sections and hard chines, but 
the great majority of those offered for naval service 
were ordinary displacement boats whose hulls differed 
from commercial craft only in having somewhat finer 
lines. Today, it is quite different. One may say that now 
there are three distinct types of hull form, without 
taking the speed demons into account. First is the good, 
old, reliable, full-displacement boat. Her hull may 
have any one of an infinite variety of shapes; she may 
be fine and tapering, or squat and bluff; deep or shallow, 
narrow or broad; she may be so designed as to cut 
gracefully through the water like an old-fashioned 
steam yacht, or to push it before her like a tug-boat 
minus a tow; but her distinctive quality is that she 
maintains, at all times and under all conditions, her 
normal displacement. She goes through the water rather 
than over it; she is the Zeppelin rather than the plane. 

Type number two is the V-bottom boat, which is 
capable of lifting out of the water, to a greater or lesser 
extent, so as to plane. Really, the title is a misnomer: 
these boats should be called flat-bottomed, since it is 
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the flat sections aft that give them this extraordinary 
power. The purpose of the sharp V-sections forward is 
merely to provide an easy entrance and obviate pound- 
ing, so far as that can be done. Owing to their (to a 
sailor’s notion) curious form and the tremendous power 
they carry, boats of this type have entirely different 
manners from their conservative grandmothers. They 
are the flappers of boatdom — interesting, but some- 
times tricky, unless you understand their line. 

The third type is one which probably never strikes 
most people as a distinct species at all. The man who 
first put an outrageously powerful high-speed motor 
into a round-bottom, shoal draft hull may have dis- 
covered to his delight that there came a critical speed 
at which she would hunch herself up slightly and gather 
speed. What had happened was that, without actually 
planing, she had lifted sufficiently to lose the tremen- 
dous head resistance of her bluff bows. Take any boat 
with a relatively flat bottom, even though her bilges be 
rounded, and this is bound to occur if you drive her hard 
enough. The towed dinghy, skittering along at ten knots 
behind a yacht, is a good example of this effect. The 
trouble at first was that these overpowered displacement 
boats, like the towed dinghy itself, had a bad tendency 
to squat on their tails and drag. To overcome this the 
designers gave them broader and flatter sections aft, 
until their transoms came to look like midship sections 
that had been chopped off short. And how the engine 
power had gone up! Two 60 horsepower motors as 
against one 25, an increase in revolutions from 400 
to 1000 or more — and in speed through the water 
from seven or eight knots (actual) to perhaps ten or 
twelve. We sure do pay for our speed! Most present day 
cruising models of 40 feet or under that can go above 
ten knots belong to this class. At low speeds they look 
and act like conservative displacement boats, but step 
on the gas, and Sister Susan picks up her skirts! She is 
generally broader and flatter than the orthodox type, 
since she forces the water under her rather than along 
her sides; and this makes, of course, for greater cabin 
space and shoaler draft. 

These three kinds of boats behave so differently under 
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conditions of stress that 
they have to be separately 
considered, for what is 
sound doctrine for one 
type may be unsound for 
the others. The purpose of 
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against the ebb tide. 

“Tt is a bit of a trick 
sometimes,’’ our friend 
confessed, with a peculiar 
smile. ‘‘ You see, she’s flat 
as a flounder aft: nothing 
to hold her at all, and the 








this short article is to 
point out some of the 
more prominent behavior- 
istic divergences, and the 
remedies therefor. 

I remember at Queens- 
town, during the war, 
making the acquaintance 
of a couple of young 
R.N.V.R. officers off. a 
British M-L which based, 
like ourselves, on that port. They were not quite the 
full complement of their ship, since she boasted a cook, 
engineer and two or three deck ratings besides, but 
their dinghy was so small and the harbor of Queenstown 
so eternally rough that when they both wanted to make 
a liberty at the same time there was no alternative but 
for the exec. to row the skipper ashore; and greatly it 
tickled our men to watch their progress to or from the 
beach. They looked and acted just like yachtsmen of the 
real, seagoing type — than whom, in my experience, 
one cannot find a better sailor the world around — and 
I was greatly interested in talking with them and learn- 
ing some of the experiences they had been through. 

The M-L, it will be recalled, was an 80-foot motor 
launch (hence the initials) built on the inverted wedge 
principle and endowed with what in those days we con- 
sidered high power. She had moderate beam, high 
freeboard and no openings in the hull save the hatches 
and port holes in the low cabin trunk, which could be 
battened down tight. She mounted a light quick-firer 
on the forward deck and was employed entirely for 
anti-submarine patrol. 

On a coast like our own in summer time one might 
cruise indefinitely in such a craft with no danger and 
very little discomfort; but the Irish Sea and St. George’s 
Channel in winter and fall tell quite a different tale. 
Continuous gales, strong tides, and shallow water 
make a combination severe enough to test a large 
vessel; every time the little M-L slipped her moorings 
and stood out to sea we felt, as we watched her, like 
persons witnessing a suicide which they were powerless 
to prevent. Yet, strange to relate, she always came back, 
and the way of it was like this. 

“You see,” said her skipper, ‘so long as we tried to 
handle ‘Bessie’ like a boat we had the wind up all the 
time; it looked as though Davy Jones’ locker was our 
only sure port. But when we learned that the bally 
thing would not run under or break up, no matter how 
hard we slammed her into a head sea, it became quite 
a simple affair. You just stay down out of the weather 
as much as you can and let her go.” 

This was a simple recipe, and it appeared to work. 
“Bessie’’ (these chaps gave their boats pet names) came 
through unscathed, for the same reason that a stoutly 
built coffin would do so, namely, because there was no 
way for the water to get into her and she was too 
rugged to break in two. Her construction was, of course, 
much stronger than that of a yacht, although her model 
did not differ materially from that of the great majority 
of fast cruisers and commuters of the present day. 

‘She must be a brute to steer off the wind,’’ someone 
observed, thinking no doubt of the huge, steep seas 
which a sou’west gale rolls up towards Bishop’s Light 


The modern conventional type of small power cruiser has high 
freeboard, light draft and a flat bottom aft, with no deadwood. 
At speed, they force the water under them rather than out. 


rudder itself is rather 
small. Then, too, she’s 
sharp forward, and when 
her stern rises to a follow- 
ing sea and her bow buries, 
it’s rather difficult to pre- 
vent her turning end-for- 
end; in fact, she’s done 
that with us two or three 
times. The only cure is to 
hold her dead before it and open the motors right out 
full. Then you can generally keep her from broaching-to.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say she has actually done that? 
What happened, then?”’ 

“Oh, nothing at all. She just spun about like a top 
and lay head to wind. We shut off the motors and let her 
drift.”’ 

The fact is that the V-bottom model is a contradic- 
tory one in that it seems to combine good and bad 
features to a superlative degree. Our friend informed us 
that he was lost on one occasion for three days in a 
winter gale on the North Sea, and picked himself up at 
last 80 miles farther south than his estimated drift — 
not a pleasant factor if there had been anything under 
his lee. On the other hand, she came through absolutely 
unharmed, which was more than several destroyers and 
larger ships did in the same gale. 

There were so many of these M-L’s in the British 
service, and they survived such long and arduous duty 
with so few mishaps due to stress of weather alone, 
that one cannot condemn the model out of hand. One 
chap summed it up by saying that they were the hardest 
to manage and the hardest to sink of any type of boat 
he knew. The very fact that their lines tend to keep 
them up on top of everything, the more so the harder 
they are driven, explains both clauses of this seeming 
paradox. Lest, however, some neophyte be tempted 
to start for Europe in his commuter in the month of 
March, we must add quickly that these M-L’s were 
especially built for hard usage. 

One of the most prolific causes of power boat disaster 
is driving ashore in a gale. Hardly ever does a severe 
storm sweep Long Island Sound during the yachting 
season. Yet sometimes when one of these infrequent 
gales does come along the shores are strewn with 
wrecks. It would seem as though the average yachtsman 
simply refused to provide for such an event. Boats 
which are ‘‘caught out’’ usually manage to weather the 
gale: it is those which have been left securely made fast 
to their moorings that go for a walk up the beach. 

The mooring itself is amply heavy and perhaps sunk 
well down in the mud; the cable consists of a length of 
chain with something resembling a tow-boat’s hawser 
on its end; and this prodigious gear is made fast to a 
solid oak sampson-post stepped in the keel and rising 
through partners in the forward deck. The whole rig 
may be overhauled each year so that there can be no 
chance of hidden flaws. And yet, as soon as a real gale 
comes along, something gives way and the boat comes 
ashore. Why? 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, the answer is that 
you cannot oppose the force of the sea by brute strength. 
Just see how the great stone blocks of a sea-wall are 
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hurled about unless the wall itself 
is so designed that the waves can- 
not get a grip. The same with your 
boat. No gear you can put on will 
hold her against wave power. If 
the mooring does not give or the 
cable part, then the boat itself will 
go away and leave just its sampson- 
post behind. 

You must resort to guile where 
strength will not suffice. The man 
who is on board his boat and 
realizes what a beating she is 
taking will, if he has any sense, 
bend a stout line on the end of the 
mooring cable and veer out more 


















With very little under water and every- 
thing above, this type is very uneasy at 
mooring or anchor. 





be a craft having very moderate 
draft and a considerable freeboard 
at the bows, usually with flaring 
sections to divert the spray. There 
are good reasons for these features, 
reasons which outweigh their dis- 
advantages, but it must be con- 
fessed that this combination makes 
a boat restless at anchor or hove-to. 
Her bow has an excessive windage 
and there is little or no forefoot to 
hold her steady. Of the three types 
we have considered the old-fash- 
ioned displacement boat is probably 
the least troublesome actor. 

There is a simple remedy for this 
erratic behavior, but it is structural 








scope, at the same time letting go 
his anchors and paying out chain. 
For it is the length of cable out, more than the strength 
of the gear, that determines whether or not she will 
hang on. As everybody knows, the longer the scope 
the more chance there is for the ship to accommodate 
herself to the motion of the seas. Hold her unyielding 
against their might and something is bound to give 
way. 

This fact is so well known as to be trite where the 
use of anchors is concerned, and yet yachtsmen go on 
year after year disregarding it and losing their boats 
when the case applies to permanent moorings. They 
seem to think that planting a mooring endows them 
with an immunity from natural law. In many harbors 
where yachts are crowded close together the mooring 
cables are scarcely long 
enough to reach the surface 
on an unusually high tide, 
such as we get with a 
November full moon and 
an easterly gale. Then, 
if any sea at all comes into 
the harbor, a number of 
vessels are certain to go 


and cannot be improvised. That is 
to have a dagger-board, like a small centerboard, 
installed well forward. The dagger-board, as its name 
implies, is deep and narrow and is not hinged, but 
raises and lowers, all of a piece. It is usually nothing 
but a metal plate, with a tackle, by which to handle it, 
the hauling part of which comes up through the deck 
and leads aft. It need not be large; a plate three feet 
deep and 18 inches wide will make an amazing differ- 
ence in the actions of a 50-foot boat. It has been used 
with great success in European waters, but American 
designers seem loth to take it up. 

With nothing of this sort available, the only cure is to 
lie with anchors spread far apart, so that whichever 
way the vessel tries to swing she will not go far before 
one cable comes taut. In 
fact, if it is blowing so hard 
that there isa strain on 
both she will not sheer at 
all. If she is at a mooring 
it is generally possible, 
before the storm gets too 
bad, to run out an anchor 
broad off each bow. This 





ashore. In anything but a 


may be done with the 





perfectly landlocked har- 
bor, too small to get up a 
“lop”’ of its own, all moor- 
ings should have cables 
equal in length to at least 
three times the depth at 
full high water on spring tides, and this without regard 
to the weight of anchor or strength of gear. It is strange 
that the underwriters do not pass a ruling to this effect. 

The ‘ype of boat plays an important part in this 
affair, as well. The most frequent victims are power 
boats of various sorts and sailing yachts of the flat, 
spoon-bow type. It is obvious that the latter will subject 
their gear to an abnormal strain, but at first glance it 
seems strange that power boats, and especially fast 
ones, with their sharp entrance and easy lines, should 
refuse to ride out a moderate gale. 

A refusal indeed it is. Watch one and you will see her 
jerking at her mooring and pulling first this way and 
then that, like a chained dog watching his master start 
for a walk. She does everything except lie sensibly 
head-to-wind. Next to her is an old keel sloop which 
behaves as if there was no sea at all. You wonder why 
the power boat has to kick up such an infernal fuss. 

It is no mere perversity that accounts for this. 
Boats may seem human, but there is generally some 
pretty good physical reason for everything they do. 
Exigencies of use have decreed that the power boat shall 





High freeboard and big power, with a maximum speed limit of 
some 12 knots. 





small boat or, better still, 
with the club launch. Then 
go back on board and take 
a strain on both cables. 
The purpose of these an- 
chors is to keep the vessel 
from yawing about, but they will serve also to take 
some of the strain off the mooring. Finally, do not be 
afraid to get underway. Many a boat that has dragged 
her mooring up among the daisies could have gone to 
sea perfectly well if her owner had been on board and 
had his nerve. Sometimes it is possible to find another 
and less exposed anchorage. Only in the most severe 
gales is a well-found power boat unable to make way 
against the seas, and in waters like Long Island Sound 
the fact that the owner is absent is really the only valid 
excuse for a boat ever to go ashore. 

In one of the worst summer gales which has struck 
the Sound in years another man and myself saved a 
40-foot cruising power boat by towing her with a skiff. 
That sounds like a large order, but what happened was 
this: The wind blew towards the shore at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, so that while this boat did not drive 
directly towards it, she was constantly drawing closer 
and we saw that unless something was done she would 
pile up on a point of rocks a little further along. Beyond 
this point was a cove where she might make a lee. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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The “ Take-Off” in the Wilderness Cruising Contest at the last A. C. A. meet at Sugar Island. 
The other contestants follow when packed and ready. 


A. C. A. Adopts Club Membership Plan 


By Leroy WiLt1AM HutTcHINs 


vision for Club Memberships. Just how important 

to the sport this move is, time must tell. Its pro- 
ponents expect it to place the A. C. A. in full control of 
canoeing in the United States, making other associations 
ineffective and unnecessary. And their reasoning seems 
to be sound. 

During a full fifty years the Association has been a 
loosely knit body of individuals, more or less widely 
resident in large territorial divisions. A racing regatta, 
termed international by reason of the participation of a 
handful of Canadian members, has been held at the 
annual encampment. Members of various clubs have 
participated as representatives of their respective 
clubs, but the clubs were not officially recognized. 
No national championship regatta has been held, and 
no adequate provision has existed for determining cham- 
pions at the international regatta. 

Under the new club membership plan, a racing or- 
ganization has virtually been established as a subsidiary 
of the old body. And it is interesting to note that it is 
expected to operate without interference with estab- 
lished methods and activities; without intruding on the 
camps and regattas reserved exclusively for individual 
or ‘‘active’’ members. 

The scope and meaning of the change can be under- 
stood best by reference to Article III, Section 2, of the 
revised constitution: 

“Any regularly organized club in the United States whose 
main object is the promotion of any amateur sport may become 
a member club as provided in the by-laws. 

“Crews of member clubs will be allowed to race at open re- 
gattas provided they pay the necessary entrance fees and they 
will have representation on the Divisional Regatta Committee 
and on the General Paddling Committee.” 

Supported by other amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws, this means that all paddling regattas held 
within a division are subject to the divisional regatta 
committee. Each such committee is composed of one 
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ke American Canoe Association has made pro- 


member from each member club, one ‘“‘active”’ (in- 
dividual) member from each non-member club which 
has at least six ‘‘active’’ members, and one “‘active’’ 
member to represent all the unattached “‘active’’ mem- 
bers in the division. Obviously, division paddling re- 
gattas are henceforth to be run by and for clubs. 

The power to ‘“‘alter, amend and enforce’’ paddling 
racing regulations and to ‘“‘hold or assign annually a 
National Championship Regatta’”’ is given to the Gen- 
eral Paddling Committee. To form this body, each di- 
visional regatta committee is charged to elect annually 
two of its members, one of whom shall be an ‘‘active”’ 
member of the A. C. A. 

Thus, much applies to paddling only. Sailing, con- 
sidered less a club sport than paddling, is placed in 
general charge of a sailing committee, composed of one 

(Continued on page 152) 


A German racing kyak introduced to American contestants at 
the A. C. A. annual encampment last August. Unlike the canoe, 
it is made of canvas stretched over a skeleton frame. 








A Novice Looks at 


the Stars 


What Are the Variables which Explain Unusual 
Speed in a Fleet of Stars? 


By F. Stave Date 


appeared on Barnegat for their first season, the 

writer recorded his impressions of these racing 
machines from the viewpoint of a beginner in the class. 
With the scows now permanently established and their 
crews growing accustomed to their many sporting quali- 
ties, it is interesting to steal a glance at the most recent 
newcomers — a fleet of boats of the International Star 
Class Yacht Racing Association. 

Upon recently rereading the article entitled ‘‘Sailing 
An Island Lake Scow,’’ which appeared in YACHTING 
for July, 1926, I was much relieved to find that in the 
light of several years’ additional experience there was 
nothing vital that I might wish I had not written, or that 
has been contradicted by more intimate knowledge of 
the boats. Consequently, I venture to record my first- 
year impressions of the Stars, not because I feel that I 
have learned much about them, but simply because I 
think my impressions are clearer now, after a brief ex- 
perience, than they may be after another season’s racing. 
The bewildered beginner has so many things impressed 
upon him that I think he is in a better position to ap- 
preciate the features of a boat than is the experienced 
hand who has learned what he considers important and 
what he thinks he can safely ignore. 

As I joined the Star Class only a few months ago, most 
of my knowledge of the boats and crews was acquired 
while sailing in the championship series in New Orleans 
in October. I confess that this is not a very long period 
on which to base conclusions, but, at least, the racing 
was intensive and everyone who took part was pre- 
sumably sailing his best. 

Now, several seasons of racing in the scows has em- 
phasized the fact that the only thing harder than ex- 
plaining what makes a tail-end scow slow is to explain 
what makes a winner fast — and the fact that the tail- 
ender of one race may become the winner of the next 
does not help to clarify matters at all. Possibly, the same 
air of mystery surrounds every racing craft to some 
extent, and I would not say that the Star, along with the 
scow, does not rightly belong to the group of incorrigible 
freaks. But I do think that as a class Star skippers are 
inclined to look upon their craft as the one unsolved 
mystery of boatdom, and in their anxiety and determi- 
nation to get every last scrap of speed out of them, I 
think they often lay undue stress upon comparatively 
insignificant matters and sometimes pay too little at- 
tention to obtaining a clear perspective — with the 
result that instead of learning more about their boats 
they continue to add to the apparent mystery. On the 
other hand, I think. there exists among the leaders in 
the class a keenness which is, perhaps, not surpassed by 
any other racing group anywhere; possibly it is this 
very keenness which leads the unwary into a maze of 
trivialities. 

Before I say anything more and become thoroughly 
misunderstood, I wish to emphasize the fact that I am 
not speaking of individual skippers, but of the fleet as a 
whole. I am altogether in sympathy with that happy, 


\ FEW years ago, when the 28-foot inland lakes scows 








Sparkler II, international champion, 1928, and defender at New 
Orleans this year. The trim of hull and sails undoubtedly has a 
great bearing on the speed of the Stars. 


though misguided, individual who fusses over irrelevant 
details and forgets important facts, for I am not sure 
but that my own scow crew would class me as an offender 
in that direction. But in the case of the individual, 
there is a psychological factor to be allowed for, and if a 
skipper is put in a smoother frame of mind by greasing 
his decks to decrease resistance, then why should anyone 
try to upset his mental poise by proving that he loses 
more through the slipping and sliding of his crew than 
he gains by decreasing the resistance? For the chances 
are strong that such a skipper would worry so much over 
the absence of the grease on his decks that he could not 
put forth his best efforts, and thus, in fact as well as in 
his fancy, the lack of grease would be a handicap. But 
if an entire fleet were to grease their decks, and then go 
out with a couple of reefs when they ought to carry full 
sail, would you not agree with me that something was 
wrong with their sense of proportion? 

I hasten to add that I have mentioned deck-greasing 
solely as an illustration, for I saw no greased decks on 
any of the Stars at New Orleans. But I did see days and 
days spent in rubbing down bottoms already glistening 
in their smoothness, and then hurried and almost care- 
less formalities of setting sail a few minutes before the 
race. 

I saw boats go out and carefully tune up the rake of 
the mast, the tension of the rigging, and the set of the 
sail. Then I saw these same boats come scurrying back 
in a puff of wind just before the preparatory gun and 
tuck in a reef — and then go out and sail the race, to all 
outward appearances supremely content that they were 
tuned up to their highest pitch. Possibly, they would 
argue that the reef did not affect the balance of the boat 
in view of the increased strength of the wind, but, if it 
had no noticeable effect upon the trim or balance, is it 
plausible that all that minute tuning up was vital in the 
first place? 

A complete answer to the preceding query would com- 
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prise a treatise on sailing, but possibly a brief discussion 
of the Stars may lead to an answer by inference, and at 
the same time indicate where the beginner’s efforts can 
most advantageously be directed. 

The hulls of different Star boats are so substantially 
alike in dimensions that it is doubtful whether difference 
in speed can ordinarily be laid to hull variations. It is 
true, however, that there are small variations permitted 
in certain dimensions in order to take care of builders’ 
discrepancies and change in shape, and it is conceivable 
that a boat might be built just within the allowable 
limits of, for example, profile flatness, and then if al- 
lowed to stay out of water for a long time without being 
supported at the bow and stern she might acquire an 
added flatness of shape. Such a boat, a year or two after 
being officially measured, might vary several inches 
from another Star built originally with the maximum 
allowable curve to the keel and kept in the water for 
the greater part of her life. But this would constitute 
an exceptional condition and is not representative of 
the class. 

That the hull variations which usually exist are not 
very important factors in explaining difference in speed 
is borne out, to some extent, by a consideration of the per- 
formance of the competing boat in different fore-and-aft 
trim and at different angles of heel. Generally speaking, 
when a Star is in proper balance and has conditions 
which seem to suit her, there is a fairly wide range of 
sailing angles to which she can adapt herself without loss 
of speed. In other words, when a certain boat is perform- 
ing unusually well against her competitors, she is not 
invariably slowed down by even a radical change in her 
fore-and-aft trim or in her angle of heel, even though the 
character of the hull entrance, of the immersed midship 
section, and of the after run are entirely changed in 
consequence. Therefore, it seems somewhat plausible 
that if the immersed form being pushed through the 
water can vary|in this manner without drastic effects, 
to assume that !there would not be any more apparent 
effects if the hulls themselves varied an inch or two in 
dimensions. Other types of boats, notably the scow, have 
a very limited range of trim and angle of heel to which 
they can adapt 'themselves, and, unlike the Stars, their 
speed is quickly affected by slight changes in the form of 
the immersed bedy. This is largely because small changes 
in trim and angle of heel produce considerable changes 
in area of pi surface and in the character of waves 
set up by the hwll. 

Lest I appear to be disposing of hull form too casually, 
it should be stafed that a general opinion prevails that 
the boats built tp the limit of flatness in profile and cross 
section are som¢what faster in heavy weather than the 
boats built to the maximum curve, but the latter appear 
to be faster in ight weather. Nevertheless, this is not 
definitely know’, and there are so many cases where 
boats that meas}re up alike perform entirely differently 
that we must l#ok further than the dimensions alone 
for an explanatipn of unusual speed. 

Similarly, tot4l weight or displacement plays an in- 
decisive part inj performance. Perhaps no one would 
deliberately seleqt a heavy crew or a heavy hull for light 
airs, but there sdem to be other more important factors 
which repeated|¥ enable even the overloaded boat to 
give a good accqunt of herself. Nor is there any proof 
that in heavy weather light displacement is a serious 
handicap. 

Wave-makingfresistance, and frictional resistance of 
the wetted surAce constitute practically the entire 
resistance, asidé&§‘from windage. The effect of heavy 
displacement is Qo increase, in an appreciable degree, 
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the wave-making component, and the frictional com- 
ponent to a lesser extent. In light airs, when the wave- 
making tendency is at a minimum, surface friction 
comprises, by far, the greatest retarding force on the 
hull and, consequently, the condition of the bottom is 
an important consideration. But I dare say it is not 
nearly as important as our more energetic Star skippers 
believe. 

Anyone who disparages the efforts of the man who 
seeks the ultimate in hull smoothness lays himself open 
to an attack from which he can hardly defend himself, 
for it must be admitted that to make an improvement in 
bottom surface is to make an increase in speed. But of 
how much practical importance is that last degree of 
polish? And who can tell us, after all these years, what 
the character of the best surface should be like, anyway? 
Froude demonstrated, years ago, that a surface of calico, 
for example, which is only moderately rough wien 
stretched tight, approximately doubled the frictional 
resistance of a well varnished surface; while extremely 
rough surfaces of coarse sand appeared to show but a 
moderate increase over calico. The reason that the sand 
does not show a proportionate increase in friction is 
largely due to the fact that the rough sand drags along a 
layer of dead water which effectively fills the crevices 
between the grains of sand and thus prevents the resist- 
ance from becoming as great as might be expected. 

The conception of surface friction which pictures 
particles of water scraping along the boat’s bottom is not 
entirely accurate, because what may best be described 
as a film of water adhering to the surface tends to “‘lu- 
bricate’’ the bottom, and itself takes up a good deal of 
the “‘scraping’’ which is done by the passing water. 
Thus the water in contact with the bottom paint is not 
flowing past as fast as the water a small distance from 
the hull, and much of the frictional resistance of the 
surface is represented in the frictional resistance between 
the particles of water at an appreciable distance from 
the hull. Obviously, then, no matter how much you 
polish the surface you can not change the internal fric- 
tion of the water, and even with a surface that is tem- 
porarily oily the water adjacent to the hull is dragged 
along and is consequently subject to the friction of near- 
by particles of water. 

To turn to a practica! example, which is only an illus- 
tration and really proves nothing at all, the Eel, winner 
of the 1929 Star Championship, had only an ordinarily 
smooth bottom — nothing fancy, unusual, nor unique 
— and yet she was the most outstanding light weather 
boat which has appeared in the class in a long time. To 
those who have felt that they are at a disadvantage 
because a more fortunate competitor can afford to 
spend hundreds of dollars polishing the bottom of his 
boat the Johnson brothers have pointed the way for 
more profitable study. Let the dismayed owner devote 
his time to learning what made the Eel so fast and he 
will be farther on his way towards the championship 
than if he simply kept on polishing his hull. 

To the crews and skippers who delight in rubbing, 
oiling, and polishing their boats beyond any ordinarily 
useful degree, there is an untouched field for experiment 
in the application of camphor and similar substances for 
the purpose of reducing the drag due to the surface 
tension of the water. And if you would be consistently 
meticulous, it will pay to devote more time to polishing 
the forward part of the hull than the after part, for 
frictional resistance is considerably greater near the bow 
than it is at the stern. But the mediocre beginner will 
make no appreciable improvement in his boat’s per- 
formance by working on the bottom — provided it is in 
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average racing condition — so let him postpone this 
phase of activity until later days. 

Now if hull form and bottom finish are felt to be small 
factors in a fleet of evenly matched, well maintained 
Stars, what constitute the ‘variables’ which explain 
unusual speed? Weight of crew, keel, and total displace- 
ment, offer a field for study, but have already been put 
aside as falling short of vital importance. The variables, 
then, are largely above deck, and include the sails, the 
rigging, spars, and, of course, all the external conditions 
of wind and sea. 

It behooves anyone to approach a discussion of sails 
with caution; there is so much that can be said and so 
little proved. It does not take a great deal of experience 
to observe whether a sail sets fairly and smoothly, but 
it takes something which few men possess to say whether 
or not a certain sail is going to prove fast on a given 
boat. Sometimes “perfect’’ sails fail utterly, and poor 
looking canvas sends a boat scooting far ahead of the 
fleet. Who can tell whether the boat’s speed was due to 
some unappreciated property of the sail or was attained 
through other factors and largely in spite of the faults of 
the sails? 

Toa great extent the skipper must place his fate in the 
hands of his sailmaker, but it is encouraging to realize 
that a sail which does not appear to be all that might be 
desired may still prove to be fast in combination with 
proper tuning up of the boat. Proper tuning resolves 
itself into securing the fastest combination of all the 
variables at hand. The mast may be raked aft, pitched 
forward, or set plumb. It may be moved bodily forward 
or aft a matter of inches or fractions of an inch. The 
forestay and topmast stay may be stretched taut or 
slackened; the side stays may be varied at will, both as 
to tension and position; the jib sheet leads may be 
shifted on deck, and various alterations can be worked 
out with regard to the set of the sail on the mast and 
boom. Here, then, is the place for the beginner to start, 
for it is here that the biggest improvements in perform- 
ance are effected. 

It is not a simple matter to learn how to make changes 
that will always be in the direction of increased speed; it 
takes patience, practice, and, above all, keen observa- 
tion, before the novice can make changes with any 
degree of understanding. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the effects of one change, such 
as a variation in the position of the mast, may be entirely 
offset by some unobserved change, such as an inconsist- 
ent trimming of the jib or mainsail. It is delicate work, 
but, even so, it is more a science than an art; similar 
causes will always bring about similar results. Boats 
are not temperamental and full of flighty notions; they 
are not fast one day and slow the next, without reason. 
They are complex machines which will respond logically 
and consistently to specific treatment; the temperament 
and flightiness is entirely in the human element which 
fails to match the boat’s steadfastness. 

There have been many incidents where a sudden 
improvement in a boat’s performance during a race has 
been attributed to a minor adjustment, such as a single 
turn or two on some turnbuckle, or a fractional inch 
of difference in trimming the main sheet. Such explana- 
tions are always unfounded. The thing overlooked by 
the persons who believe in these miracles is that they are 
dealing with that most variable of all factors, the wind. 
There is variation enough in the steadiest wind that ever 
blew to explain any sudden difference in the performance 
of two boats, even though they are sailing side by side 
with an unobstructed air. The vagary of the wind is 
somewhat apparent to everyone, but it is in sailing a 
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light, sensitive boat like the scow that the shifts and 
fluctuations reveal themselves in their astonishing 
degree. If scow sailing seems to involve a more erratic 
method of beating to windward than is the usual case 
in fleets of Stars, it is probably due, in part, to the fact 
that the scow’s skipper becomes aware of slight changes 
in the wind before the skipper of the heavier boat can 
feel them. The value of bits of thread on the rigging, as 
tell-tales, seems of more importance amongst the Stars 
than in a fleet of scows, and this is what might be ex- 
pected, considering that the scow is almost as responsive 
to variations in the wind as the tell-tales themselves. 

I do not mean to imply that the Stars are sluggish or 
that they are not susceptible to slight fluctuations in the 
wind. They are extremely sensitive, but they do not 
make known their feelings as promptly as the scows. For 
this reason, you might almost say that the Stars are 
more difficult boats to tune up, for the very fact that 
they are slower to reveal themselves is what makes it 
difficult for the beginner to discover what is wrong. And 
correct balance and tuning up is as vital to the Star as 
to the scow. 

There is little agreement between the theories of 
different skippers, and success seems to have been at- 
tained very often by opposite tactics. Eel, for example, 
sailed the entire series of five championship races without 
appreciably changing the position of her mast. Gray and 
Edrington, on the other hand, sailing the 1928 champion 
Sparkler, changed the rake of their mast three times in 
one race. Some crews believe slack rigging hetps’ the 
speed of the boat in choppy water by easing her through 
the seas without the rigidity which taut stays entail. 
Others set up their shrouds once and for all, and pay no 
attention to them for weeks at a time. Sparkler had a 
very light boom that curved readily under the pull of 
the canvas; other boats endeavored to maintain. their 
spars as nearly straight as possible. Sailmakers usually 
have to cut their sails on the assumption that the boom 
is straight, yet in many cases better results are achieved 
with curving spars which offset much of the sailmaker’s 
roach. 

Looking at Eel’s performance, it is perhaps significant 
that her outstanding superiority appeared only in light 
weather. She did well in two heavy weather races, 
finishing fourth and fifth, but it was in light winds that 
she walked away to outsail the fleet by several minutes. 
In the Lipton Series she met with a moderate full-sail 
breeze, unlike anything she had encountered in the pre- 
ceding championship series, and she fell far short of her 
previous performance. In other words, it looked as 
though Eel was tuned up for light weather and was 
unable to adapt herself to varying conditions. Sparkler, 
on the other hand, appeared to the writer to be the 
most capable boat in the fleet, considering different 
weather conditions, and, unless Eel were to tune up dif- 
ferently for changes in weather, I believe Sparkler 
would prove the faster boat in a long series. Eel’s credit- 
able showing in the two heavy weather days was due 
more to good handling than to her inherent speed and, 
although the same might be thought of her light weather 
performance, I think even the most ardent admirer of 
the Chesapeake crew would confess that something be- 
sides sailing skill was responsible for her fleetness. But 
as the crew were also the builders of Eel the ultimate 
credit seems to belong entirely to them, anyway. 

Many considerations which have served to crystallize 
my impression of the Stars have not been mentioned in 
this brief discussion, and my own general conclusions as 
a beginner are, therefore, not necessarily drawn from the 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Catamount, owned by Bradford Ellsworth, is one of the most distinctive power yachts of the express cruiser type turned out last year. 

Designed and built by the Luders Marine Construction Co., she is a very handsome craft with a unique layout. With two Winton gasoline 

motors, her cruising speed is 26—27 m.p.h. She is 85 feet long by 15 feet beam. At present she is in Florida waters and next season she will 
be used as a tender for the schooner Lynx. 
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The Edgartown Yacht Club 


S in many other New England ports, yachting at Edgartown 

was inspired by a few retired mariners who, finding sojourn- 

ing ashore somewhat insipid, turned back to the sea for a 

pastime, rather than a livelihood, and took the youngsters with 
them. 

So we must regard Captain Jared Fisher, with his Ripple, the 
first island-owned craft maintained solely for pleasure, and his 
old whaling rival and crony, Captain Oliver Norton, with his 
Minnie, as the founders of the sport inside of Chappaquiddick in 
the early 80’s of the last century. Twenty-five years later, one 
of the boys whom these old sea dogs trained off Cape Poge, Elmer 
Jared Bliss, a grandson of Captain Fisher, came back home to 
help organize a yacht club, from the leadership of which he has 
just retired after three years of service, although not until he had 
hauled the club out of the doldrums, quadrupled its membership 
and built it a clubhouse for its fleet of more than 70 sail. 

Yet tall yachts with fluttering pennants, brass cannon and 
uniformed tars were not uncommon at Edgartown even in the 
earlier days of the sport in New England, and on the bridge 
deck of the new clubhouse are a dozen settees from the vestry 
of the Baptist church, which are cherished as souvenirs of the 
visit of the New York Yacht Club fleet in its cruise of 1858. 
Driven out of Holmes’ Hole, now Vineyard Haven, by a stiff 
northeaster, the yachts found a snug anchorage in the old whal- 
ing port, and that Saturday night the yachtsmen, with their 
band, went ashore, hired the Town Hall and gave a dance. 
When the Edgartown girls learned that the Selectmen had 
charged two dollars for the hall, double the usual price, they 
sought to make amends by inviting their yachting friends to a 
“Sing’’ in the vestry the next night. And there, under the 
glimmering beams of sperm oil lamps, Commodore “Billy” 
Edgar, ‘‘Nat”’ Bloodgood, ‘‘Ned”’ Stevens and the rest, held 
hymn books and sang “Coronation” and other tunes with the 
fairest of Edgartown’s daughters. 

_ Thousands of yachts have rounded the little harbor light that 
first shot forth its beams a little more than a century ago since 
that early yachting call, and each year the visitors have found in 
the harbor an increasing number of pleasure craft. High water 
mark for racing boats was reached last August when 143 yachts 
from half a score of clubs in Southeastern Massachusetts started 
in Edgartown’s fifth annual regatta, which proved the incentive 





for the formation of a new Yacht Racing Association which is 
now a member of the North American Yacht Racing Union. 
In addition to pointing with pride to the Vineyard Sound 
Interclub Class which now numbers 20 boats at Edgartown, 
Vineyard Haven and Nantucket, yachtsmen in the whaling port 
enjoy breezes that blow from the southwest almost with trade 
wind regularity, while the racing facilities are such that when 
conditions are too strong in Nantucket Sound, there is land- 
locked Katama Bay in which to race. 
W. U. Swan. 





Segrave to Challenge with 4000 h.p. Craft 


ORD comes from abroad that Sir Henry Segrave, whose 

exploits in motor cars and motor boats are well known all 
over the world, is having built, in great secrecy, a new craft of 
tremendous power with which he will challenge America for the 
British International Trophy which England has been unable to 
win since it left Cowes in 1919. 

The new craft will be approximately 38 feet long, with 9 
feet beam. The power will consist of a pair of Rolls Royce 
Schneider Trophy engines, which are expected to develop close 
to 4000 h.p., far more power than has ever been installed in a 
hull of this size. The boat is being built at the Cowes yard of 
Saunders, Roe & Co. 





Outboard Associations Object to Rules 


) eyreey rumblings heard from the West and South it appears 
that some of the outboard associations of those sections are 
dissatisfied with the 1930 racing rules formulated by the Na- 
tional Outboard Racing Commission in October. Present indi- 
cations are that the sole objection is to the new classification 
of drivers, which prohibits the professional from racing against 
the amateur. Representatives of some of these local out- 
board associations contend that every driver should be 
eligible to compete for cash prizes, but the objection seems to 
arise from those who desire to take the cash and still remain 
amateurs. This evident contradiction seems in itself to justify 
the racing commission of the National Outboard Association in 
holding fast to its new rules for next year. 
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Launching the new 154-foot high speed Diesel yacht Avalanche from the yard of her builders, the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., Morris 
Heights. Designed by Tams & King, Inc., for Mr. Anson W. Hard, New York Yacht Club, Avalanche is one of the first of the high speed 
Diesel craft to take the water. She is powered by two Winton Diesels and is expected to make 18-19 m.p.h. 


California Yacht Club Building Eight- 
Metre to Defend Trophy 


) Stay with the prospect of losing the valuable King of 
Spain Trophy by default unless a defender could be provided 
by March 15th, members of the California Yacht Club, of Los 
Angeles, organized a committee late in November to secure 
funds for a new Eight-Metre yacht. So well did this committee 
function that all money needed was raised among members of 
the club within less than a week. By December 5th work had 
been started at the Wilmington Boat Works, of Wilmington, 
California. The design is by N: S. Potter, with whom Frederick 
M. Hoyt, formerly of New York, is now associated. 

The King of Spain Trophy was donated to the Long Beach 
Pacific Coast Yacht Club in 1928 by King Alphonso XIII of 
Spain, for competition among yachts of the Eight-Metre Class. 
The first series for it was held at the March Regatta at Los 
Angeles, last year, when the trophy was won by Owen Church- 
ill’s Babe, of the California Yacht Club. 

Any number of yacht clubs may challenge for the trophy each 
year. Each challenging club may be represented by only one 
yacht. The defending club must hold a series of five races in its 
home waters on the point system, not less than 60 days nor 
more than six months after the date of receipt of the first 
challenge. Yachts competing for this trophy must be designed 
and built in the country they represent, unless they were 
imported prior to the date of the deed of gift, December 20th, 
1928, but such yachts may compete as challengers only. 





The 38-foot twin-screw Hacker high speed commuter. A pair of 200 h.p. Kermaths makes 
her step along at 42 m.p.h. She is a fine example of the boatbuilder’s craft. 
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It was this condition in the deed of gift that barred the Babe 
from defending the trophy, as she was designed by Burgess & 
Morgan, but built in Germany. Babe challenged for the trophy 
on behalf of the Catalina Island Yacht Club. 

Other challengers to the end of December are: Stuart Hal- 
dorn’s Monidah, St. Francis Yacht Club, and Lewis Lucken- 
bach’s Marin, representing the Indian Harbor Yacht Club of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

The March Regatta, in which the Eight-Metres will compete 
for this trophy, will be held March 15th to 19th, 1930. 





Conditions for the America’s Cup Races 


6 bm full conditions for the series of races for the America’s 
Cup for which Sir Thomas Lipton has challenged with a 
Class J cutter to be named Shamrock V, have been agreed upon 
by the committees of the Royal Ulster and the New York 
Yacht Clubs. The following is a summary of the principal 
points covered by the conditions. The time, where referred to in 
this summary, is in every case Eastern Standard Time. 

The first race will be sailed on Saturday, September 13th, 
1930, and the races shall be sailed on every succeeding week day, 
provided, however, that immediately on the conclusion of each 
race the Race Committee shall enquire of each contestant 
whether he is willing to start the next day. Should either contest- 
ant reply in the negative, one day shall intervene before starting 
the next race. Sunday shall not count as such intervening day. 

The match shall be decided by the best 
four out of seven races. 

All races shall be started from a mark 
anchored 9 miles S. E. (Magnetic) from 
Brenton Reef Lightvessel. All races will 
be started to windward, if in the opinion 
of the Race Committee it is possible to 
do so. 

The first race will be 15 nautical miles to 
windward or leeward and return. 

The second race will be sailed over a 
triangular course of approximately 10 
nautical miles to a leg. 

The subsequent races will be alternately 
windward and leeward, and triangular, as 
above, until one yacht has won four races. 

Yachts shall rate not over 76 feet and 
the races will be sailed without time allow- 
ance. 

The time of the starting signal shall be 
taken as the time of the start of both 
yachts. The warning signal shall be given 
as nearly as practical at 10:30 a.m. No 
race shall be started after 12:30 p.m. 
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If in any race neither yacht goes over the course in. five and 
a half hours such race shall not count and shall be resailed. An 
unfinished race or a race resulting in a tie shall be repeated until 
finished. 

The measurement, scantling and racing rules of the New 
York Yacht Club, as the same now exist, shall govern the races, 
except insofar as the same may be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

At least one week before the first race the challenger shall be 
informed of the yacht selected to defend the cup. 

In case a serious accident occurs to either vessel prior to the 
preparatory signal, she shall have such time, not exceeding in 
any event four weeks, as the committees representing the two 
clubs shall determine to be reasonable to effect repairs before 
being required to start, or if such accident occur during a race, 
before being required to start in the next race; but no such 
allowance of time to repair shall permit of any race being sailed 
after October 31st, 1930. 

If either yacht be disqualified in any race, such race shall be 
awarded to the other yacht, whether or not she shall complete 
the course. 


New Home of the Chicago Yacht Club 


4 Bee: new clubhouse of the Chicago Yacht Club seems at last 
to be an assured fact. Ground was broken late in December, 
construction will start March first and plans contemplate its 
completion before the end of the year. 

The clubhouse is being erected on the site of the old building 
at the foot of Monroe Street, on the shore of Lake Michigan, a 
few hundred yards east of the downtown business area and 
separated from the commercial district by Grant Park, a land- 
scaped stretch along the lake front that contains the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Chicago Stadium, known as Sol- 
dier’s Field and the Shedd Aquarium. Adequate anchorage for 
the large club fleet is found in front of the club’s landing stage. 

The new clubhouse will have a frontage of 266 feet and a 
depth of 150 feet. It will be eight stories in height. Main rooms 
on the first floor are being planned to accommodate 2000 guests. 








Death of Edwin Levick 


ANY readers of YACHTING are familiar with the marine 
photographs of Edwin Levick, who has for many years 
contributed some of his best work to this magazine. They will, 
therefore, learn with regret of his death on November 26th at 
his home in New Rochelle. 
With Edwin Levick, photographing yachts and power boats, 
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Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


The Resolute, defender of the America’s Cup in 1920, with the 
rig she then had. All the new cup boats will have the jib-headed 
rig. 


and covering the various regattas was as much a hobby as it 
was a business, and some of the best pictures of boats that have 
appeared in recent years were from his camera. He “had an 
eye” for yachts, and the quality of his marine work was 
exceptional. 

Mr. Levick’s career in photography was an instance of a 
hobby becoming a vocation. Born in London, the son of a former 
British consul in Suez, and educated in France, Mr. Levick 
came to America about 30 years ago. In the first few years here 
he earned his living by writing on general news topics. Occa- 
sionally he illustrated them with his own photographs. His 
camera studies attracted attention and Mr. Levick gradually 
gave up writing and devoted himself to photography. He took 
photographs of various kinds, but specialized in marine scenes. 
He made many striking pictures on the waters about New York. 








Architect’s drawing of the new home of the Chicago Yacht Club, for which ground was broken in December. Located in Grant Park, 
directly on the lake front, the new house will be one of the finest yacht club homes in the world. Nimmons, Carr & Wright and Burnham 
are the architects. 
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Twenty-five Years of Progress 


HIS year’s Motor Boat Show in New York, the 

doors of which opened on January 17th, marks a 
quarter of a century of development in an industry that 
has completely changed the aspect of yachting and 
pleasure boating, and enlarged their scope beyond any- 
thing even a prophet could have visioned twenty-five 
years ago. From a recreation that appealed to but a 
limited number, the internal combustion engine and 
the power driven boat have opened up the waters of the 
United States to the use of countless thousands. 

It was in the late nineties of the last century that the 
internal combustion motor began to be used for the 
propulsion of pleasure boats. It was looked upon with 
misgiving, not to say derision, by the yachtsmen of 
those days, and it was not until those interested in the 
development of gasoline engines decided to educate the 
public to the possibilities of this type of power through 
annual exhibitions in the larger cities, that power driven 
boats began to make much headway against skepticism 
and prejudice. 

It was in 1905 that the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers held its first Motor Boat 
Show in the old Madison Square Garden, New York. 
For a few years before that time there had been privately 
promoted Sportsmen’s Shows which made more or less 
of a feature of motor boats and engines, but the 1905 
exhibit was the first to be devoted entirely to the prod- 
uct of the new industry, and was the inauguration of an 
annual exhibition whose object was to demonstrate the 
development of boats and engines. Barring one year 
during the war, these exhibits have been held every year 
since, as originally planned. They have not only been 
the means of educating the public to the reliability and 
usefulness of power driven craft, but they have also 
served as a stimulus to naval architects and mechanical 
engineers in the rapid development of boats and motors. 
Those early shows even boasted of a tank in which the 
smaller boats were seen in actual operation, to convince 
the skeptics that they would really float and run. 

In the twenty-five years that have passed since that 
first Show, both boats and engines have undergone great 
changes. One would hardly recognize the boats seen at 
the Grand Central Palace this month as the descendants 
of those early craft, which in design resembled the steam 
launches or narrow steam yachts with fantail sterns of 
a still earlier period. Speed, also, has been increased 
beyond the most optimistic prophecies. Where eight or 
nine miles was the average speed then, 50 or 60 m.p.h. 
are now not out of the ordinary. 
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That the progress that has been made is chiefly due to 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, no one doubts. And this Silver Anniversary 
Show which opened January 17th offers concrete evi- 
dence of twenty-five years of progress for which the 
Association is largely responsible. 


Knocked Down for $1000! 


HE last American built full-rigged ship on the 

Atlantic Coast knocked down for a paltry $1000! 
Shades of ‘‘ Bully’ Waterman, ‘‘Perk’’ Cressy, ‘‘ Bob”’ 
Merriman, why don’t you rise up in protestation? 

It is a commentary on American sentiment that the 
Benjamin F. Packard, last Down East wooden ship to 
fly the American flag (barring some of the disguised 
movie fleet on the West Coast) was sold under the 
hammer in New York a few weeks ago for less than some 
of the models, put up at the same auction, fetched. Only 
survivor of the great Bath-built fleet of stately square- 
riggers in the Cape Horn trade, the Packard should 
have made an irresistible appeal to public-spirited citi- 
zens who believe that the spirit of the age of wood and 
sail is worth perpetuating. If England can restore and 
preserve her Cutty Sark, surely we could do the same 
with our last big ship and keep her for the admiration 
and wonder of future generations. The few thousands it 
would have cost to rerig her (the brave old hull is still in 
fair condition, with her sheer line as true as the day 
she was launched) should have been easy to find. A 
berth provided by the city whose early prosperity was 
based on sea traffic might have been managed, and the 
ship used as a marine museum, of which there is none in 
America’s largest seaport. Yet, she sold for only $1000, 
and, like as not, we shall soon hear that she has gone to 
the boneyard. 

The Packard was not a clipper. She was built in a 
day when cargo carrying capacity outweighed the 
demand for speed in the last stand of sail against steam. 
Launched in 1883, she spent most of her days in the 
grain trade between San Francisco, Europe, and New 
York, doubling Cape Stiff on every voyage. For some 
fifteen years she was commanded by Captain Zachary 
Allen, said to be one of the toughest customers in the 
Cape Horn fleet, and she was frequently ‘“‘logged”’ for 
the hazing of her crew in the ‘‘ Red Record,’’ kept by the 
National Seaman’s Union of America. In spite of her 
large carrying capacity, she still managed to make some 
smart passages under Captain Allen, the best being 83 
days from San Francisco to New York. Her last active 
years were spent in the Alaskan packing trade. 












In the World of Yachting 





HELEN G. BELL 


Pg hoy ne Miss Helen G. Bell has the distinction of being one of the few women who 
have sailed in a Transatlantic yacht race, and has told the story of that race in a book 
entitled “‘ Winning the King’s Cup,’ which has been most favorably received, it is not so 
much on these counts that she is known in yachting circles, as by reason of her skill in sailing 
the New York Club 40-footer ‘‘Shawara”’ last summer. With Miss Bell at the helm in a 
majority of races, ‘‘Shawara’’ finished second in this hard raced class, her father’s “* Mis- 
tral”’ winning the championship. 

Miss Bell is the daughter of William G. Bell, owner of the schooner ‘‘ Elena’’ and of the 
two 40-footers ‘‘ Mistral”’ and ‘‘ Shawara.”’ She got her early training under sail in one of 
the Stamford 17-foot water line one-designs, named the ‘‘ Helen G.”’ Following this, she sailed 
on the ‘‘ Mtstral”’ for a season or so, and when the ‘‘ Elena”’ was entered in the Transatlantic 
race for the King of Spain’s Cup in 1928, Miss Bell sailed on her. The ‘‘Elena’’ won 
handily, as everyone knows. Last season she had the ‘‘ Shawara’’ under charter and sailed 
her for a good part of the season, winning her share of the races, and showing unusual skill 
at the helm. 

Miss Bell is a flag member of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 






Dr. Manfred Curry 


How the Author of “Aerodynamics of Sails and 
Racing Tactics” Appears in Action 


By S. L. ADLER 


appeared in YACHTING two years ago, I read 
them with a great deal of pleasure and profit. 

‘Here is a theorist,’ I said to myself, “taking the 
most infinite pains with details, and his theories seem 
to be logical; but like most scientific sailors he is prob- 
ably all right in principle and weak in practice.”’ 

While in Munich last summer I chanced to hear that 
Curry lived there, and I located him at Ammersee, 15 
miles from Munich. I telephoned his home, and his 
father, Dr. Charles E. Curry, with whom I talked, 
invited me for a visit. Two days later Dr. Curry, Sr., 
met me at the station and escorted me to his home. 
The house, on a hill overlooking the lake, suggested Long 
Island Sound to the north of Prospect Point. It was 
Ammersee Race Week, and Manfred Curry was busy 
down at the dock working on his boat. 

As a Star Class racing man I brought up the subject 
of the possibilities of introducing the Star Class in 
Germany, and the conversation then drifted to Manfred. 
I know of no yachtsman in America, with the possible 
exception of Charles Francis Adams, who has so con- 
sistently won in every class in which he raced, and he 
has raced in boats of every size, from the Ten-Square- 
Metre Sail Area Class to the Eight-Metre. At 29, Curry 

has won over 900 
prizes, 810 of them 
firsts. 

Now don’t gather 
from this that there 
is no competition in 
Europe! In the 
smaller boats the 
Germans have de- 
veloped a finer, 
sportier, lighter 
craft than we have 
in America, and 
they are using every 


WY spre Manfred Curry’s articles on racing tactics 


Dr. Curry’s new .20-Square-Metre Aero. This season she took 31 firsts and 


2 seconds out of 34 starts. Some record! 
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Dr. Manfred Curry, author of “‘ Aerodynamics of Sails.’’ 


possible device to increase lightness and speed. Curry has 
done most of his racing on smaller craft. I have seen 
German boats practising racing starts, guns and every- 
thing, at regular intervals, for hours at a time. They 
practise rounding buoys — half a dozen boats together. 
I mention this to give an idea of how the Germans 
develop and improve their racing tactics and the keen- 
ness of their competition. 

At the dock I met Manfred Curry, a tanned, blue- 
eyed, slender, serious looking chap, all muscle and 
nerves, about five feet ten inches tall. He invited me 
aboard his new Ten-Square-Metre, with double mast, 
similar to the one Briggs Cunningham, of Westport, 
Connecticut, bought. He has it rigged so that the tack 
of the jib is fastened to the extension of the boom of the 
mainsail, and both jib and mainsail are handled auto- 
matically by the main sheet. It was a beautiful summer 
day, with a light, six-knot breeze, and the way that boat 
moved was uncanny. On the wind, off the wind — it 
made no difference. She really suggested an ice-boat as 
we slid through the water, leaving absolutely no wake. 

Curry invited me to remain over night and 
race with him the next day on his Twenty- 
Square-Metre. This craft is exactly like his 
Ten-Square- Metre, but larger and without the 
double mast. I was surprised at the size of the 
fleet that turned out, about 60 boats maneu- 
vering around the starting line. In the Twenty- 
Square-Metre Class, seven yachts were 
starting, each with a crew of three. I tended 
main sheet and backstays. 

The system of starting in Germany is a 
new one, and an improvement, I think, on 
our own, so I shall describe it. On a tall flag 
pole on the starting line are painted five divi- 
sions, alternately black and white, each 
division representing a minute of time. A 
hollow red globe is slid up and down the 
mast with the pole as its axis. At minute 
intervals, on the second, the ball is hauled up, 
one division at a time, so as to enable any 

(Continued on page 160) 








the last issue are interesting contributions to the 

staysail-rigged schooner discussion. Alden’s opin- 
ions, coming from one who has designed and sailed 
many boats of varying rigs, should carry a deal of 
weight. Incidentally, while I originally got hot around 
the collar and couldn’t see why a staysail-rigger should 
be allowed to race in a contest for cruising craft, I now 
realize that, perhaps, after all, there may be a few 
people who will stick to craft rigged this way, and that 
therefore they should be allowed to compete, especially 
with the new rig allowances adopted both here and 
abroad. But I still don’t believe I’d care to do any 
extended cruising in a staysail-rigger, just the same. 

It strikes me that Joe Santry’s letter is a bit mis- 
leading, inasmuch as we are apparently expected to 
draw the conclusion, from the performance of the sloop- 
rigged Chiora against the staysail-rigged Pleione, that 
the staysail-rigger is just as fast as the sloop. The fly in 
the ointment is the fact that the results of these races, 
as quoted, are on corrected time, wherein, under the 
New York Yacht Club rules, Pleione, being a schooner, 
was rated at only 90% of her actual rating, thus receiv- 
ing a nice wad of time allowance from her sister with a 
sloop rig. Taken on a boat-for-boat basis, Pleione would 
have been licked every time by the sloop, the latter still 
being the fastest all-around rig, bar none. 


* * * 


[ae letters from John Alden and Joseph Santry in 


With four new boats building to the. new Bermuda 
Race Rule, it will be interesting to see what the four 
different designers —- Starling Burgess, Jay Wells, 
Sherman Hoyt and Sparkman & Stephens — will turn 
out in the way of hull and rig. We used to be told by the 
experts (?) that ocean races were never won by wind- 
ward ability — keep her off a point or two, drive her, 
and wait for the wind to shift to another quarter — in 
short, make a reach of it. That’s the old windjammer 
policy, and I don’t doubt but it’s a good one if you’re 
going half way around the world. But it hardly works 
out in a Bermuda Race, for the last four Bermuda races 
were not won by reaching, nor by boats with good 
reaching and poor windward qualities. These were the 
conditions: 1923, wind well forward of the beam a 
majority of the distance; 1924, mostly reaching, but 
with enough windward work for the weatherly boat to 
win over the fast reacher; 1926, almost all windward 








by Cap Stan 


work; 1928, hard on the wind most of the way. Coupled 
with the usual moderate weather conditions — 1923 
was an exception — it looks as though the craft which 
was fast to windward in moderate going would be the 
best bet. But if the law of averages comes out of retire- 
ment, and we get a dose of 1923 brand weather, maybe 
there’ll be another story to tell. 


* * * 


Apparently Pacific Coast yachtsmen think pretty 
well of the gaff rig for ocean racing, judging from a letter 
received recently from Clem Stose, owner of the yawl 
Teva, winner of the last Transpacific race to Honolulu. 
It’s too long to go on this page, but the Skipper says 
he’ll find room for it somewhere else in this issue. I doubt 
if Cap Stay, all tangled up in a syndicate building one 
of the America’s Cup candidates, will find it possible to 
accept the proposition of Teva’s skipper. Too bad. A 
dash of East vs. West competition in the ocean racing 
game wouldn’t be at all a hard dose to swallow. 


* * * 


Advance information which I believed to be correct, 
but which proved to be otherwise, was the cause of the 
statement I made last month about the Britishers hav- 
ing classed staysail-rigged schooners with cutters in the 
Fastnet Race. Fact is, they’ve put them at 97% of their 
rating, while over here we’ve put them at 96% — not 
enough difference to worry about, and another forward 
step in the ‘get together’’ on both sides of the Atlantic 
as regards rules and restrictions of all kinds, both for 
racing and cruising craft. 


* * * 


In the face of dire predictions of the fate of yachting 
after the recent crash in Wall Street, it is rather inter- 
esting to note that in many quarters the lightning didn’t 
strike, or, if it did, the damage was trifling. That there 
were some cancellations of building contracts there can 
be no question. On the other hand, in the past month or 
so, when the period of readjustment got well under way, 
there were a lot of new orders placed, and right now 
prospects seem to be bright for a big season next year. 
People looking for bargains in second hand boats have 
been doomed to disappointment; brokers reporting that 
there has been practically no distress selling. Evidently 
yachtsmen, on the whole, are quite a stable, well- 
intrenched crew. 
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Half model of new auxiliary schooner Privateer, designed by Ford, Payne and Sweisguth for Daniel W. Armstrong. 


Privateer, A Virginia-Built Auxiliary Schooner 


#? ANY yachtsmen hold the opinion that 
to be really well built a keel yacht must 
be turned out at one of the yards north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. While it is 
undoubtedly true that most of the deep 
‘4, draft cruising and racing craft are built 
* in northern yards, the new auxiliary 
schooner Privateer, recently completed for Mr. Daniel 
W. Armstrong, of the New York and American Yacht 
Clubs, at Crittenden, Virginia, goes far to disprove the 
theory that a high grade boat of this type cannot be built 
in the South. 

Privateer was designed by Ford, Payne & Sweisguth, 
of New York. As the lines and photographs show, she is 
an unusuaily fine looking craft with a beautifully mod- 
eled underbody and extremely graceful ends, not too 
long for good sea practice and not shortened up to gain 
advantage in rating under any rule. Her owner is the 
son of the late General F. C. Armstrong, founder of 
Hampton Institute. It was off Hampton that he got his 
early experience under sail, and it was largely this fact 
that made him decide to have the boat built in Virginia, 
near his old home. So the order was placed with Johnson 
& Corkran, at Crittenden, across the James River from 
Newport News. 

This firm had never built a deep draft vessel of any 
kind before, but for years they had been building 
bugeyes, skipjacks, oyster sloops, and schooners that 
had earned them a reputation for fine, honest work. 
A keel boat with some 26,000 pounds of outside weight 
was something new to the yard, but in spite of this fact 








Privateer under sail in Hampton Roads for the first time. 
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the builders have turned out a yacht of which both the 
owner and builders may well be proud. 


K 











ays at the builder’s yard, Crittenden, Va. She 
is the first keel vessel ever built at this yard. 


Privateer was launched in September of last 
year and was under sail for the first time on Co- 
lumbus Day, when the pictures here shown were 
taken. She will be brought north in the early 
spring and her owner expects to enter her in the 
Bermuda Race in June. Her home port will be 
Rye, New York. 

The principal dimensions of the yacht are as 
follows: L. O. A., 62’ 6”; L. W. L., 45’; beam, 
extreme, 14’ 9”; draft, 8’; sail area, four lowers, 
1985 square feet. 

One of the surprising features of Privateer is the 
great amount of room below decks. The deckhouse, 
which has two wide transom seats, two roller 
berths, chart table, chart drawers, and large 
lockers, has six feet three inches head room under 
the beams, yet the designer has worked this in 
without spoiling the profile of the yacht in any 
way. There are two staterooms with two berths 

(Continued on page 160) 
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The deck layout, showing arrangement of houses and skylights. 














The lines of Privateer show a sweet and well-turned hull, with moderate ends. 


























Profile and accommodation plan of the 60-foot power boat designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co. 


A Fast, Able and Comfortable 60-Foot Power Cruiser 


HE plans shown above, from the board of Henry C. 

Grebe & Co., Inc., of Chicago, are of an attractive 
60-foot power cruiser which combines comeliness with 
seaworthiness, comfort, and economy of operation. The 
straight sheer has been combined with the double deck- 
house and after trunk to produce a distinctly harmoni- 
ous appearance in the profile, and the hull so designed 
as to be seagoing and easy, yet capable of being driven 
up to 20 miles an hour, according to what power is 
installed. 

There are two double staterooms, with bath, an en- 
closed bridge deck forming a comfortable lounging 
saloon, and a sunken deckhouse dining saloon. The after 
deck is almost 10 feet in length, while the forward deck 
is dropped about 6”, leaving a bulwark around it, 
promoting a feeling of security to anyone walking for- 
ward. The galley is conveniently arranged for service to 
the dining saloon above, while the engine compartment 
allows of plenty of working room around the main 
motors and ample space for all auxiliary machinery. 


A Handsome Yaw! With Moderate 
Draft and Modern Rig 


OHN G. ALDEN is responsible for the plans of the 
handsome jib-headed yawl of moderate draft whose 
plans are shown on this and the following page. She is 

being built for Mr. Alger Sheldon, of Detroit, by Her- 
man Lund, of Erie, Pa., for use on the Great Lakes, and 
is a possible entry in the Bermuda Race. Her dimensions 
are: l.o.a. 55’ 8”; l.w.l. 38’ 6’’; beam, 12’ 10’; draft, 
=" board, 5’ 6”; sail area, three lowers, 1575 
sq. ft. 

This craft is of the ‘‘yachty”’ type, with moderate 

ends and freeboard, and easy, sweeping sheer. The 
centerboard, which is only necessary when working to 
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windward, lowers through an iron keel weighing around 
15,000 pounds, the latter assuring plenty of stability. 
There will be 3000 pounds additional inside ballast. The 
rig is nicely proportioned, and simple and easy for a 
small crew to handle at all times. The Scripps F-4 motor 
should drive her close to 8 miles an hour, and special 
emphasis has been put upon bilge ventilation. The 
Homelite electric plant will assure plenty of “‘juice’’ at 
all times. 

The companion steps lead to a passageway, opposite 











Sail plan of the Alden-designed 56-foot yawl. 














Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 56-foot yawl designed by Alden for Alger Sheldon. 


which, to starboard, is a large hanging locker, and to 
port, a toilet room. Aft is a large double stateroom, with 
bureau and two closets. The main cabin is amidships, 
with four berths, two lockers, two buffets, etc. Then 








comes the large 'thwartships galley, with Shipmate 
stove, large ice box, and ample storage space for sup- 
plies. The forecastle is ample for a crew of two men, with 
lockers, toilet, etc., and forepeak forward of it. 


The New A.C.F. 30-Foot Cruiser-Runabout 


HE new 30-foot ‘‘cruiser-runabout”’ which will be 

turned out by the American Car & Foundry Co., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, is a craft which should strike 
the fancy of many yachtsmen. As the plans below show, 
she is a fine looking craft, with large cockpit forward and 
smaller cockpit aft, and a fully-equipped cabin for two 
people, with galley and connecting toilet room — an 
excellent little craft in which six or eight people may 


enjoy fast daylight spins, and two people can use with 
comfort on short cruises. 

She is built and finished up to the high standard 
always associated with A.C.F. products. The power 
plant is an 8-cylinder, 110 h.p. A. C. F. motor, which 
drives her up to 22 miles an hour. The double use to 
which she may be put should make this model note- 
worthy and popular. 















































Profile and accommodation plan of the new A.C.F. 30-foot cruiser-runabout. 








An Attractive Little Sloop 


ESIRING a small, able craft of light draft in which 
to sail the waters of Katama and Cape Poge Bays, 
six members of the Edgartown Yacht Club are having 
boats built to the accompanying snappy design, which 
is from the board of Charles D. Mower, and is almost 
a small sister of the successful Vineyard Sound Inter- 
clubs, which have proven highly successful. The new 
boats are being built by the Casey Boatbuilding Co., at 
Fairhaven, Mass., and are of the following dimensions: 
l.o.a. 25’ 3’; l.w.l. 17’ 6”; beam, 7’ 9”; draft, without 
board, 2’ 9’’; sail area, 335 sq. ft. 

The boat has moderate beam and good deadrise for 
a centerboarder, and should be fast and able. The 1800- 
pound iron keel assures final stability, with the board 
necessary only for windward work. The comfortable 
watertight cockpit has deep, wide seats, and the cabin 
is large enough to accommodate two people on short 
cruises. 

The construction is somewhat heavier than usual, and 
first class in every way, including cedar planking fast- 
ened with bronze screws, mahogany trim and bright 
work, hollow masts, bronze hardware, plow steel stand- 
ing rigging and linen running rigging. The new class 
will be known as the Katama Class, and should prove 
an excellent and popular addition to the fast-growing 
fleets in and around Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. 
































Sail plan of the Katama 
Class sloop. 
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Construction drawing and midship section of the Katama Class sloop, designed by Charles D. Mower. 


A 60-Foot Twin-Screw Express Commuter by Consolidated 


‘NE of the foremost firms which has designed and 
built successful fast commuting boats is the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of Morris Heights, 
New York. One of their latest developments along this 
line is the craft whose plans are shown on this and the 
following page — a 60-footer, with 12 feet beam, which 
will show a good 30-mile clip on steady runs with her 
pair of 550 h.p. Wright Typhoon motors. The large 
deckhouse and spacious forward cockpit are character- 
istic features of this type of craft as developed by 


Consolidated. 
Situated just abaft the forward cockpit, the deck- 


house is comfortably and completely furnished for day 
use alone, with large Chesterfield sofa, spacious arm 
chairs, buffet, lockers, etc., with connecting toilet. 
The motor compartment, containing main motors, 
auxiliaries, etc., is just abaft amidships. The after part 
of the boat is given over to a galley and quarters for a 
crew of four men, toilet room, wardrobes, lockers, etc. 
Besides the forward cockpit, there is fine open air loung- 
ing space on the bridge deck and after deck, making 
this craft thoroughly adequate to the needs of the 
commuter who must make runs of moderate length with 
speed, comfort and certainty. 


Outboard profile of the 60-foot express cruiser designed by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 























Interior accommodation plan of the 60-foot express cruiser designed by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 


Speed and Comfort in this 40-Foot Commuter by Sparkman 
& Stephens 


HAT the vogue of the so-called ‘‘commuting boat”’ 

is spreading is apparent to any discerning yachts- 
man. Every day more people are realizing that no longer 
is it necessary to fight traffic in a car, or endure a tedious 
train ride, in order to get to and from the city from a 
home in the country. For the growing fleet of commuting 
yachts is in daily evidence every morning and evening 
on Long Island Sound and other waters, providing 
transportation equally as fast as a car or train, and far 
more enjoyable. 

An attractive little craft designed to meet the require- 
ments of the commuter, and which may well be used 
for short cruising besides, is shown in the accompanying 
plans from the board of Sparkman & Stephens, naval 
architects of New York City. This craft is a 40-footer, 
with 10 feet beam and 3 feet draft, designed to travel 
with comfort at a 22-mile clip, all day long. She is a 
single screw boat, and is powered by a Sterling Dolphin 
motor. The layout in the cabin shows two sofa berths, 
toilet room and galley, with a chart table for the use of 























the navigator. Steps lead up from the forward end of 
the cabin to the forward cockpit, which may be occupied 
in all but the roughest weather. The after cockpit, with 
permanent top and removable side curtains, assures 
excellent outdoor lounging room at all times for large 
parties. 

The motor compartment is large enough to allow of 
the installation of a good berth for a one-man crew. 
The galley will be fitted with a Protane stove, and all 
hardware will be chromium plated. The construction 
calls for everything of the finest quality, with outside 
and inside trim of mahogany. 

Another use to which this boat would be excellently 
adapted is that of a tender to a racing yacht, another 
type of power boat which is on the increase. The power 
is more than sufficient for towing, the cabin accommoda- 
tions and galley ample, with space for the paid hand 
and stowage space for spare sails in the after cockpit 
and lazarette. With the racing fleet on the increase, boats 
of this type should be in great demand in coming seasons. 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of the 40-foot commuter designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 
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Profile, deck plan and accommodation plan of the Wells-designed 75-foot Diesel-powered cruiser. 


A 75-Foot Diesel Express Cruiser Designed by John H. Wells 


HE plans above are of a handsome 75-foot Diesel- 

powered express cruiser from the board of John H. 
Wells, Inc., New York, which is being built for Jeremiah 
Millbank by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Morris Heights, N. Y Her dimensions are: |.o.a. 75’ 
6”; l.w.l. 74’ 7’"; beam, 13’; draft, 4’. The main power 
plant consists of a pair of Winton 8-cylinder Diesel 
motors, with a 4-cylinder Winton gasoline generating set 
and Exide Batteries. She is being double planked with 
pine, and copper fastened. All trim is mahogany. 


The owner’s double stateroom is forward, with con- 
necting bathroom, followed by a compartment for the 
900 gallon fuel tanks. Abaft the engine compartment are 
the galley and crew’s quarters. The sunken deck saloon 
has a connecting lavatory and is luxuriously fitted out 
with every modern comfort. Besides the ample bridge 
deck, there is fine deck space aft, protected by a per- 
manent top and windshield, so that sunlight and jair 
may be enjoyed no matter what the weather. The ample 
fuel capacity assures a large cruising radius. 


Another Fast Dyer Motorcraft 


HE latest product of the Dyer Motorcraft Corpora- 
tion, of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, is shown in 
the plans below. She is a 38-foot special sedan cruiser, of 
round bilge design, with the patent Dyer construction, 
which issaid to be the lightest and strongest for the amount 





of material used, and to prevent racking and straining 
of the hull at high speeds in rough water. The hull is 
designed with special consideration of comfort at high 
speed, so that she will be capable of maintaining upto a 
35-mile clip in choppy water without discomfort to the 
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 @umbenss profile of the newest Dyer Motorcraft, a 38-foot sedan cruiser. 




















passengers. A speed of 30 miles an hour may be had with 
a single motor of 200 h.p., while a 40-mile clip is expected 
with a twin screw installation of 200 h.p. on each 
shaft. 

The interior accommodations will include an enclosed 
toilet room and good galley. The rest of the layout is 
optional with the purchaser, which may be that of a 4- 





General layout of the new 38-foot sedan cruiser of the Dyer Motorcraft Corporation. 















































berth express cruiser or a fast commuter. The motor 
equipment is also optional. 

The remarkable strength of the patented Dyer double- 
diagonal construction was demonstrated last summer, 
when a Dyer 26-foot open runabout made open-ocean runs 
in bad weather, from Newport, Rhode Island, to Castine, 
Maine, without a sign of racking, straining, or leaking. 


A 40-Foot Bugeye Yacht From Chesapeake Bay 


HIS 40-foot auxiliary, with bugeye rig, was de- 

signed by Ralph H. Wiley, M.E., for Elliot Deland, 
of Philadelphia, and is being built at the Wiley yard at 
Oxford, Maryland. Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 40’; 
l.w.l. 34’ 3’’; beam, 10’; draft, 3’; sail area, 650 sq. ft. 

The owner’s requirements were for a craft of 3 feet 
maximum draft, fast under power, easily handled, full 
headroom, and accommodations affording reasonable 
privacy for two couples. The little bugeye seems to meet 
these requirements, with small sail area to push the 
easily-driven hull, and a Gray 4-30 motor to make her 
hustle when the wind fails. 

The accommodations include a forward stateroom and 
main cabin, and toilet room between, the latter having 
a clever arrangement of doors allowing it to be half the 
width of the boat and accessible either from the state- 
room or main cabin. The galley is aft, and there is fine 
locker and storage space, and a fine lazarette. 








Sail plan. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of F the 40-foot bugeye designed by R. H. Wiley for Elliot Deland. 
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A Cutter for Ocean Racing 


N the accompanying plans we show a jib-headed 
cutter designed by Leonard M. Richards, of Phila- 

delphia, with a special view towards ocean racing. She 
is of the following dimensions: |.o.a. 56’ 6’’; l.w.l. 40’; 
beam, 12’; draft, 8’; sail area, 1730 sq. ft. in three 
lowers. 

Here is what the designer has to say about this 
interesting craft: ‘‘It has always been my belief that a 
single-sticker, with mast stepped just forward of amid- 
ships so that a small mainsail and large headsails are 
obtained, is the most easily handled, most efficient, 
and most economical type of rig for either racing or 
cruising. I also think that cabin trunks are a nuisance 
on any sailboat. As a result, I have designed this cutter. 

“The interior arrangement was worked out with 
ocean racing particularly in mind. There are two 
cabins, each with two built-in and two pipe berths, 
large lockers and plenty of drawers, separated by a 
roomy toilet, a vestibule, an oilskin locker, and the 
companionway steps. Forward is a large galley, which 
is also a messroom, and which contains a Treiber 4-cy]- 
inder Diesel motor. Forward of this is a forecastle for 
two paid hands. This arrangement makes it possible 
for two watches to sleep and eat without annoying each 
other. The pipe berths may be removed when not racing 
and a smaller party is on board. 

‘This boat has a very easily driven form, and with 
the rig which she carries should give a very good ac- 
count of herself in any race, especially those such as 
the Bermuda, Gibson Island and Fastnet races.”’ 
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Accommodation plan. 
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Lines and sections of the 56-foot cutter designed by Leonard Richards for ocean racing. 
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A 62-Foot Cruiser by Kromholz 


P at City Island, at Robert Jacob’s well known 

yard, a fine looking 62-foot fast power cruiser is 
rapidly nearing completion, and has attracted much 
attention by her appearance, construction, and the fine 
materials which are being used. She was designed by 
Louis L. Kromholz, naval architect of New York City, 
for William H. Weekes, also of New York, and is of the 
following dimensions: |.o.a. 62’; beam, 13’ 9”; draft, 
3’ 9”. For power, she will have a pair of Model MP 
Speedway motors, developing a total of 360 h.p., which 
will give her a speed in excess of 17 miles an hour. 

The construction includes oak frames and keel, yellow 
pine planking, and four steel bulkheads. Decks and rails 
will be of teak, and joinerwork of teak, stained mahog- 
any. The engine compartment, with the main motors, 
Kohler generator, Delco water system, and fuel tanks, 
is located between two of the steel bulkheads, and 
ventilated by four cowl ventilators and an electric 
blower. 

Quarters for a crew of three men are found in the fore- 
castle, with toilet and wash basin, etc. The galley is un- 
usually large, and equipped with Shipmate gas stove, 
General Electric refrigeration, etc. The owner’s double 
stateroom aft is equipped with a 4-foot berth and 3-foot 
day bed, wardrobes,- bureau, desk, etc. The dining 
saloon, which is finished in cream paint and mahogany 
furniture, has an L-seat berth and a panel berth. 

The deckhouse has two large seats with spring 
cushions, two sliding door sections permitting the deck- 
house to be practically entirely closed in bad weather. 
lhe bridge deck and after deck are well provided with 
strongbacks and spring cushions, affording every com- 
fort above decks in any weather. 
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Profile and accommodation plan of the 62-foot cruiser designed by L. L. Kromholz for William W. Weekes. 


Now Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


N January 1st, 1930, the yacht brokerage and 
marine insurance business heretofore conducted 

by Drake H. Sparkman, at 11 East 44th Street, New 
York City and the firm of Sparkman & Stephens, Naval 
Architects, composed of Drake H. Sparkman and Olin 
J. Stephens, 2nd, will be consolidated, and the business 
of both firms transacted by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
Mr. Sparkman, president of the new organization, 
has been in the yacht brokerage business some 15 years, 
having been connected with the G. W. Ford Yacht 
Agency until the war broke out, when he joined the U.S. 
Naval Reserve Force. After the war he resumed his 
connection with the Ford office until 1921, when he was 
in marine insurance for two years. In 1923 he joined 
the organization of Roger M. Haddock, naval architect 
and yacht broker, taking charge of their insurance 
and sail boat departments. He was with this firm 
until 1927, when Mr. Haddock retired. Mr. Sparkman 
has continued this business up to the present time. 
Olin Stephens, 2nd, is one of the younger naval 
architects. He prepared at Massachusetts Tech., and 


‘prior to becoming associated with Mr. Sparkman was 


with the Henry J. Gielow organization and Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc. Mr. Stephens is a skillful yacht sailor, 
having successfully raced his 6-Metre Sloop Natka and 
the Sound Schooner Alicia. Among the more recent 
boats designed by Mr. Stephens are the auxiliary sloop 
Kalmia, which won in her class in the Gibson Island 
Race in 1929; the 6-Metre Sloop Thalia, built for Mr. L. 
G. Young of the American Yacht Club, and the Sound 
Junior Class Sloops, built in 1929. Three 6-Metres from 
Mr. Stephens’ design are now building at Nevins yard, 
and an 8-Metre for Rochester. 
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That Jeffrey’s Ledge Race 


) by support of Cap Stan’s observations, I should like to present 
the opposite side of the argument from that taken by Mr. 
W. H. Coolidge in his letter to the editor (published in the 
December issue of YACHTING) regarding the course selected 
by the Boston Section of the Cruising Club for the annual 
Jeffrey’s Ledge Race. 

I cannot make myself think that running for Jeffrey’s Ledge 
buoy in any way ‘approximates closely actual cruising con- 
ditions.’’ What cruising man would ever select such a mark as 
the Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy for an important arrival with the many 
other better ones available? Who can imagine any cruising 
man, at night, after a run of only 50 miles and when still 20 
miles from a well lighted and buoyed shore, making any serious 
effort to locate an unlighted buoy, or feeling any particular 
concern should he fail to find it? He would simply continue 
and make his landfall at some carefully selected point after a 
run of 70 miles. I mention locating the buoy at night because 
the race is scheduled so that under ordinary conditions the 
leading boats arrive at Jeffrey’s Ledge before daylight. 

Mr. Coolidge cites a run across the Gulf of Maine to the 
Seguin, or Monhegan buoy as comparable to the run from 


* Peaked Hill Bar to the Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy. With this I cannot 


agree, since the only point of comparison is that the runs are all 
over 50 miles in length, whereas the principal criticisms of the 
use of the Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy have nothing to do with the 
distance between marks. The objections to its use are, first, 
that it is an unlighted buoy, and second, that it is located in 
relatively deep water, over 20 miles from the nearest shore. 
The whistle buoy off Monhegan is lighted, as well as being on 
reasonable soundings; therefore it should be excluded from 
further consideration, as it has neither of the characteristics of 
type, or location that are being criticized in this discussion. 

In foggy weather, approaching Seguin, the cruising man has 
recourse to soundings, which in this vicinity are a great help. 
On the other hand, when approaching the Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy 
from the south, as in this race, the unlucky man who gets off 
the true course only 34 mile on either side finds himself in more 
than 50 fathoms of water, with an insufficient number of sound- 
ings given on the government charts to be of any practical 
value in locating his position without making long traverses. 
Nearing Seguin, a 40-fathom sounding immediately tells one 
that he is too far to the east, whereas a 60- or even an 80-fathom 
sounding taken two or three miles before the distance is run 
out on approaching Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy from the south tells 
one absoluteiy nothing. It follows from this that in ordinary 
weather one must run his 50-mile course to Jeffrey’s Ledge with 
a total error of less than 34 mile (which corresponds to an error 
in compass course of much less than % point and actually less 
than one degree of arc) in order to locate the buoy with any 
degree of promptness. What cruising man will seriously argue 
that this can be done with any degree of certainty, even under 
the most favorable tidal conditions, which notoriously do not 
prevail over the course under discussion? 

In support of his position, Mr. Coolidge says that ‘‘ Invariably 
the winning boats have been well handled.’’ There is no con- 
tention on this point; but, on the other hand, most of the losing 
boats have been equally well handled and navigated, but have 
not shared the good fortune (luck) of ‘‘hitting the buoy on the 
nose.’’ This one factor of luck has almost completely controlled, 
in the past, the outcome of this race. Mr. Coolidge might have 
added, that during the last race certain of the winning boats, 
completely lost in the vicinity of the buoy, were fortunate 
enough to meet an anchored rum-runner and were told that 
they were over the ledge -(they had not taken soundings to 
establish this fact for themselves) and that the buoy was lo- 
cated at a given course and distance. 

A criticism without something constructive to offer is of 
little value. Therefore, I should like to propose that the lighted 
whistle buoy off Boone Island Ledges be considered. The use 
of this buoy as a turning mark instead of the unlighted Jeffrey's 
Ledge buoy would not materially change the length, or character 
of the race. The race would then more closely approach cruising 
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conditions, which the Cruising Club desires to stimulate. It 
would closely approximate the conditions which Mr. Coolidge 
cites in justification of the use of the Jeffrey’s Ledge buoy, 
namely, the approach to Seguin from the southwest. 
It would give the navigator the advantages of lights, soundings 
and fog signals to which he is entitled in making a landfall, 
or approaching an important turning mark... . 

I am heartily in favor of the spirit of the race, the novel 
method of starting, the auxiliary feature, the cruising features; 
but I believe that the navigator should be given a chance, and 
that the results of the event should not be so largely dependent 
on luck (or what other name have you?). 

I believe that I am voicing the thoughts of many others in 
this matter, and I am convinced that if some such change 
should be made, future races would excel those of the past in 


both the interest aroused and the number of entrants. 
R. W. FErRRIs. 





A Chance for Cap Stay 


Dear Cap Stan: 
E have on our coast the Honolulu Race, held every other 
year, that as a test of fast cruising boats I believe is hard 
to beat. From San Pedro to Honolulu is some 2,200 miles of blue 
water, with just about every condition that the average boat is 
called upon to meet. 

The first 600 miles are with the wind forward of the beam, 
where a good windward boat has the advantage of sailing the 
great circle course, or some 250 miles shorter than the rhumb 
line one. The balance of the distance is with the wind either 
abeam, on the quarter, or dead astern, with a wind velocity 
from nothing to 40 miles, and a plenty big sea. Now, your 
gaff-headed cruisers on the Atlantic Coast seem to have the 
same opinion of Nina that Captain Paul has, and his $500 seem 
to be still flying about somewhat carelessly. He himself admits 
that his crew is all right, so we shall take his word for that. 

Now, I have an old gaff-headed yawl, designed by Starling 
Burgess in 1904, and my candid opinion is that as an ideal ocean 
cruiser she is 100 per cent. She is fairly fast on all points of 
sailing, dry and comfortable, and a pleasure to sail in any kind 
of weather. I also have a crew and $500, so if Captain Paul will 
ship his boat, crew and $500 out here, and enter her in our 
Transpacific classic, which starts on July 4th, 1930, with Hono- 
lulu as the goal, I would be glad to take him on a boat-for-boat 
race as a little side affair — the Teva against the Nina. 

The Teva is somewhat smaller than the Nina, her principal 
dimensions being 56 feet over all, 40 feet water line, 14% feet 
beam, 6 feet 6 inches draft, with a sail area of 2,100 square 
feet. But she won the Honolulu Race in 1928, while the Nina 
won both the Transatlantic and Fastnet Races in 1928 and the 
Gibson Island Race in 1929, so this would indeed be an affair 
between champions. I am willing to concede that much! And as 
Starling Burgess designed both boats, it will be a grand oppor- 
tunity to find out if he is a better designer now than he was in 
1904. 

At the present writing I shall refrain from voicing my opinion 
of the staysail schooner rig for ocean racing and cruising, but if 
Captain Paul chooses to enter this little contest, | am sure to 
have a definite opinion some time the latter part of next July. 

Yours for settling arguments of this kind on blue water, 

CLEM STOSE. 


San Diego, California. 





South America Tunes In 


Dear Editor: 
Wi don’t you stop Cap Stan saying nonsenses. We 


don’t want to loose our time reading his ridiculous opin- 
ions against the stay-sail rig or marconi rig. 
If his brain is petrified and cannot improve, that is not our 


faults. 
ONE OF YOUR READERS. 


Buenos Aires. 








February, 1930 





The Bar Harbor ,31-Footers 


Editor, Y ACHTING: a ae 

I< the November, 1929, issue of YACHTING, page 82, you say, 
“Referring to the ‘Thirties’ no other class that we know 

of, built as long ago as the ‘ Thiréies,’.still survives.” 

This statement is true of Long Island Sound, but is not true 
of Marblehead, the home port of five Bar Harbor 31-footers, the 
Astrild, Cricket, Indian, Mingo (formerly Red Wing) and Zara. 
There, every summer, races are held by all three of the yacht 
clubs of Marblehead for the Bar Harbor 31-footers, and they 
furnish much sport for the owners and always great interest for 
the onlookers. Of these five boats, all except the Cricket have 
been changed over to one-design Marconi-rigged sloops, and are 
believed by the owners to be easily the fastest keel boats of their 
size in the country. 

The original lead keel ballast was increased in weight 1560 
pounds and the masts of three of the four have been stepped 24 
inches forward of the original step. The total sail area of the 
mainsail and jib is limited to 1519 square feet, based upon 
Universal measurements, but the spinnaker and balloon jib may 
be carried to the height of the mainsail sheave without penalty, 
and usually are so carried. These boats are extremely fast in 
light and moderate winds, but in heavy winds they do better if 
they are well reefed. Marblehead has, I believe, about 85% light 
winds to 15% heavy winds. 

The masts on these boats are about 73 feet over all, the rule 
being that the length of the mast, measured on the after side 
from the deck to the top of the mainsail sheave, shall not exceed 
68 feet 10% inches. 

I formerly sailed the Jndian each year from Marblehead to 
Seal Harbor and vice versa. My speed limit with the old rig was 
31 hours. With the Marconi rig I reduced this limit to 27 before 
adding the 1560 pounds of lead which still further increased the 
speed of these boats. 

The Bar Harbor 31-footers are, in my estimation, the best 
racing boats of the length ever built in this country that are, at 
the same time, suitable for cruising. The forecastle will accom- 
modate two for sleeping, and the cabin, four. 

It may interest you to know that all but one of the four boats 
in the class carry triangular masts, the Judian and the Astrild 
being equipped with streamline (round) front, triangular-sided 
masts, built with hollow sides and hollow interior. 

W. K. SHaw. 





Handling Power Boats in Rough Water 
(Continued from page 69) 


The problem, then, was to get her past the point. 

If the owner had been there to start the motor it 
would have been easy enough; but the cabin was locked 
and we did not feel like breaking in. What we did was 
to put a line on her and tow her head around so that 
the wind struck her bow on the side towards the land. 
In this position she actually made ‘‘leeway’’ out to sea, 
while at the same time drifting astern. We added our 
strength to the action of the wind and contrived to keep 
her moving away from the shore, clearing the point by 
a safe margin. We then towed her head around the other 
way and she quickly sidled crab-fashion into the cove. 

It is very rarely desirable on a coastwise voyage to 
heave a power boat to. Nevertheless, the occasion 
may some time arise when it becomes essential, due, 
perhaps, to a breakdown or shortage of fuel. In no 
respect do vessels differ more widely than in their man- 
ners when lying-to, and it is something with which 
every owner should make himself conversant. Speaking 
generally, the same factors that apply to lying at anchor 
apply also to a vessel hove-to, with this important 
difference, that the ideal position in the latter case is 
not head-to-wind but with the wind coming about 45 
degrees on the bow. Owing to their shoal draft, and 
especially to their lack of forefoot and the strong wind- 
age of the bow, power boats of all types are very likely 
to go off broad and lie in the trough of the sea unless 
something is done to counteract this effect. The sea 
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anchor, or drogue, is almost powerless under these 
conditions, since the forces acting upon the boat are too 
great. Nor does it help much to rig a riding sail aft. 
If, then, it is impossible to use the motors, what is to 
prevent the boat wallowing in the trough of the sea? 

In some cases the answer seems to be: Nothing. Such 
boats should never be completely stopped. If the sea 
becomes very bad slow down as much as possible, 
running under only one motor, the lee one; but maintain 
steerageway and keep the boat under control. At a 
speed of three miles per hour you can face a sea that 
would sweep you clean at six. And remember to take 
it about six points on the bow. Do not head straight 
into it, as that will increase its effect. As a last resort 
for a vessel whose power plant is broken down, it is 
sometimes possible to heave to with a drogue, stern to 
wind. It is not to be recommended as a general practice, 
yet I have seen it done with good results. 

Some skippers say that their boats lie quite com- 
fortably in the trough of the sea. For a very broad boat, 
with slack bilges and shallow draft, this may be true. 
Her great beam prevents excessive rolling and there 
is little underbody to hold her against the wind. 
She makes leeway readily and simply drifts sideways 
with the scend of each sea. However, one needs to know 
what he is about, and should not try it for the first 
time in a gale of wind. 

Perhaps the most trying situation which the cruising 
power boat is called upon to face ordinarily is a long 
drill to windward against a stiff wind and heavy, but 
not stormy, sea. Any boat comes in for a beating under 
these conditions, but the one which suffers most is the 
old-fashioned displacement boat of orthodox . type. 
I would not believe this if I had not tried it out with 
the other two types. Considering her speed and the 
amount of spray she flings, the V-bottom.boat is excep- 
tionally dry and comfortable to windward. She seems 
to rise over everything and go her way with a quite 
inspiring vim. Her sharp forward sections part the seas 
and prevent pounding, while she rides like a toboggan 
on the flat sections aft. She is, however, at her best 
going straight to windward; it is when one starts cutting 
across the seas at an angle that one needs to watch his 
helm. In inland waters the sea is rarely high enough 
to trouble, but once you get outside where a true ocean 
swell is encountered,. the picture changes somewhat. 
It then becomes quite possible to meet a single sea 
which will lift along the entire length of the chine on 
one side so as to throw you down nearly on to your 
beam ends. In this situation the thing which contributes 
most to your righting moment is speed. The very 
thing you must not do is to slow down. But since it is 
uncomfortable to make a long run in rough water at 
top speed, most cruisers prefer to watch their weather, 
if there is occasion to go far offshore. The fact remains 
that it is possible to drive a boat of this type to wind- 
ward and have her stay on top, whereas the old- 
fashioned displacement boat would be simply burying 
her bows. 

The answer seems to be that we have developed some 
interesting types which, like the airplane, depend for 
stability very largely upon their speed, and this intro- 
duces yachtsmen to a new doctrine which is diamet- 
rically opposed to the old. The younger generation 
who are growing up with these boats appear to under- 
stand them and to use speed with an abandon which 
rather takes away our more conservative breath. 
This is all right, no doubt, but it places more and 
more responsibility upon the mechanical department, 
while seamanship is boiling down to a mere matter of 
steering the course. 
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The Down Easters 


By Basitt Lusspockx 
(Charles E. Lauriat Co., Boston, 1929) 


RLOwine. his two volumes on The Last of the Wind- 

jammers, Basil Lubbock rounds out the story of the great 
fight waged by sail against steam in the closing decade of the 
last century and the first of this, with his last book of the series, 
entitled The Down Easters. To American. readers this last 
volume holds unusual interest, as it concerns the great fleet of 
wooden ships built in the ‘‘ Down East’’ ports that carried the 

. Stars and Stripes around the world. The last stand of the square- 
riggers was in the grain trade, from San Francisco to Europe 
and the east coast of North America. It was usually coal out, 
and grain back, doubling Cape Stiff on each voyage. They were 
a stately company, these great wooden cargo carriers of the 
Eighties and Nineties, and represented the acme of wooden ship 
construction in the Maine ports. They were tall ships, well kept 
and hard driven,by their small crews, and many of them earned 
the name of “hell ships’’ from the tactics of their hard-fisted 
officers;-and were shunned by crews. But not all the skippers 
were ‘‘bullies,” or all the mates “ bucko,’’ although as a class the 
““Down Easters”’ did earn a hard name for themselves. 

The book is a history of the American ships of the Seventies, 
Eighties and Nineties, that carried on the fight to maintain sail 
upon the sea when steam was driving the sailing ship to cover, 
and iron and steel weré being substituted for wood in the con- 
struction of ships. In a courageous effort to maintain Yankee 
supremacy on the sea, the shipyards of New England continued 
to build and :set afloat magnificent 2000-ton square- riggers as 
late as the opening ‘years of the present century. 

The book is een a illustrated with 116 half-tone repro- 
ductions, mostly from actual photographs, and four folding 
plans of famous ‘dies: In the appendix will be found a register 
giving the measurements and tonnage of all ships mentioned 
in the text. There also will be found the records of two of 
America’s most famous sailing ships, the Young America and the 

‘David Crockett, as well as a log of Donald McKay’s last master- 


‘piece, The Glory of the Seas. 


The Voyage of ‘*Detroit’’ 
By Tuomas Ftemine Day 
y (Rudder Publishing Co. $3.00) 


—— can be no more stirring adventure in the annals of 
motor boating than the remarkable 6,000-mile voyage of 
the little 35-footer Detroit from New Rochelle to St. Petersburg, 
Russia, via Queenstown and other ports. Back in 1912, when the 
voyage took place, gasoline engines were still looked at askance 
by people looking for reliable marine motive power. But the re- 
doubtable Captain Thomas Fleming Day, whose Transatlantic 
trip in the little yawl Sea Bird had startled the people of all na- 
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tions, had faith in motors, and terror of the sea was not in his 
make-up. Taking command of Detroit, especially built and 
equipped for the trip, Day ventured forth on the broad Atlantic 
with three other hardy souls to show just what could be done 
with a good motor in a good boat. That he succeeded in his 
venture is history. Just how he succeeded, and the risks, hard- 
ships and privations endured by the doughty mariners, makes a 
volume of absorbing interest from start to finish. It is a straight- 
forward yarn, blunt at times, and at others sarcastic and hu- 
morous. The kind of book one likes to read through without 
stopping, and one which should be in the library of every 


yachtsman. 





Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book 
(Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co.) 


fey publishers of the Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book, now 
in its fifty-fifth year, have announced the 1930 edition. 
This valuable manual is a mine of practical information concern- 
ing tides and currents, lights and fog signals, courses and dis- 
tances, and a mass of other data used by every pilot in the 
ordinary course of navigation between Cape Hatteras and East- 
port. The practical style of this manual makes the information 
readily available and is one of the chief assets of the book. 





Outboard Motor Boats and Engines 


By Braprorp BuRNHAM 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $3.50) 


Mu of an elementary nature regarding design and con- 
struction of outboard hulls and of engine operation “is 
covered in this book, and thus it constitutes a valuable guide 
for the beginner. But there is also a considerable body of 
material that is informative and helpful to the more experienced. 

The contents include twelve designs, with building instruc- 
tions, for various types of outboards, reprinted through the 
courtesy of Motor Boating. The designs are simple, as they are 
intended for amateur construction, and many a person will 
find a new zest in working out one of these plans. And the 
experience of launching and trying out a boat made with one’s 
own hands is in the nature of a thrilling enterprise. 

Suggestions as to the proper boat for the individual’ Ss own 
needs, a discussion of the various types of design and of the 
various types of engines, proper equipment, cruising hints, 
points to consider in buying a second-hand boat, and outboard 
racing are other subjects covered in this book. The latest racing 
records, and the 1930 racing regulations are given in full. 

The author, ‘‘Rufe” Burnham, has been identified in various 
ways with the marine industry for many years, including an 
association with two leading marine motor manufacturers, and 
with the editorial staffs of several yachting magazines. He has 
cruised extensively in small boats from Maine to Florida. 
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The Exhibitors at the Twenty-Fifth Annual 


Space 

416-417 Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

(3rd) 93-94 AC Spark Plug Co. 

(3rd) 41-42 Addison-Leslie Co. 

(Mez.) S Aeolian Co. 

(3rd) 3 American Bosch Magneto 

Corp. 

(3rd) 83-84 John G. Alden 

(3rd) 118-119 American Brass Co. 

(M. F.) C & K; (4th) 411 American Car & 
Foundry Company 

107-114 American Engineering Co. 

403 American Steel Boat Corp. 

66 S. Appel and Co. 

(4th) 412 Armstrong & Galbraith 

(3rd) 36 Atlantic-Pacific Mfg.Corp. 

(Mez.) U Atlas Boat Corp. 

(M. F.) F1-F2 


gine Co. 
(Mez.) Z; (4th) 417 Auto-Hydro-Craft, Inc. 
(3rd). 67 Autopulse Corp. 


(3rd) 14 
(3rc) 120 


Floor 
(4th) 


(3rd) 
(4th) 
(3rd) 


Baltimore Copper Paint 
> 


O. 
Bakelite Corp. 


Atlas-Imperial Diesel En- — 


(M. F.) G2; (Mez.) N Banfield Sea Skiff 


Works, Inc 
Bruno Beckhard 
402 Bike Boat, Ltd. 
99 John Bliss & Co. 
103-104 Robert Bosch Magneto Co. 
43 Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
421 Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 


(4th) 414 
(4th) 
(3rd) 
(3rd) 
(3rd) 
(4th) 
(3rd) 72 
(4th) 420 Buda Co. 

(4th) 402 T. J. Butler 

(M. F.) K; (4th) 411 J. G, Brill Co. 


(4th) 416 Caille Motor Co. 
(M. F.) B7; 


41? 
44 


Ship Building Corp. 
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Boats, Engines and Accessories at the Show 


Banfield Sea Skiffs 


Four boats of their famous sea skiff 
model will be shown by the Banfield Sea 
Skiff Works, Inc. Three of them —a 
22’ runabout, a 32’ runabout, and a 26’ 
sedan, are shown on the second floor, 
while the fourth, a double-cabin cruiser, is 
on the third floor. 

This is the first time that showgoers 
have had a chance to examine the new sea 
skiff runabouts, which are distinctly sea- 
going craft in every respect, following 
closely the peculiar sea skiff design and 
construction which Banfield have used so 
successfully in their 32-foot cruiser for 
several years. They have the same lap 
strake construction, but are finished in 
varnished mahogany. They are unusually 
sturdy for runabouts, with 2-inch spruce 
bottom planking, copper-riveted. Attached 
to the bottom, and running the entire 
length of theboats, are yellow pine shoes, or 
skegs, which act as a sort of centerboard, 
and protect the shaft and propeller from 





Top, left. The new Matthews DeLuxe 46- 
foot Sport Cruiser powered with two Ster- 
ling Petrel motors. 


Top, right. A Banfield 32-foot Standard 
Cruiser with a Gray “‘Eight”’ for power. 
Center, left. The Fairform Flyer, a smart 
45-foot cruiser by the Huckins Yacht Cor- 
poration. Powered with two Kermath mo- 
tors, she has a speed close to 30 m.p.h. 


Center. An A. C. F. 47-foot cabin cruiser 

with accommodations for six. A Hall-Scott 

175 h.p. reduction gear motor pushes her 
along at 17-18 miles per hour. 


Center, right. A 38-foot twin screw Ex- 
press Commuter by the Dyer Motorcraft 
Corporation. She steps along at 30 to 40 
miles per hour, depending on the power 
plant installed. 
Bottom, left. The Wheeler 33-foot Super 
Playmate. She does from 18 to 27 miles per 
hour with any one of a number of optional 
power plants. 


Bottom, right. The new 35-foot Elco Cruis- 
ette. With a 6-cylinder Elco Buda motor of 
130 h.p. this. latest product of the Elco 
Company will make 14-15 miles per hour. 


damage in case of grounding or striking 
driftwood. The 22-footer is powered with 
a 72 h.p. Gray, and will knock off 25 miles 
an hour, while a speed of 33 miles an hour 
is achieved in the 32-footer with a 200 
h.p. Kermath. 

The sedan has the same hull construc- 
tion as the runabouts of the same size. 
The sedan top is the permanent type, with 
windshield opening to full horizontal 
position. Construction is unusually heavy 
in order to withstand the roughest weather 
conditions. A 200 h.p. Scripps motor will 
develop a speed of 33 m.p.h. 

The after cabin on the two-cabin cruiser 
is unusually roomy for a 32-foot boat, with 
full-sized berths and two dressers. The 
combination toilet and washroom is for- 
ward, with the galley, ice box and sink ad- 
joining. The double berths, well amid- 
ships, are quite roomy. Forward is a sliding 
companion hatch, a great convenience for 
going on deck forward for handling the 
anchor, etc. A Gray “Eight” drives her a 
good 20 m.h.p. 
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A New Consolidated Cruiser 


The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, of Morris Heights, New York City, 
are exhibiting in Space A 3, near the center 
of the main floor, a brand new 55-foot twin 
screw cruiser that in design, workmanship 
and finish, is one of the finest examples of 
boat building art at the Show. The Con- 
solidated boats have always been notable 
for their quality and distinctiveness, and 
this new cruiser is fully up to the standards 
of this well known concern. 

The new cruiser is a mahogany planked, 
double-cabin boat of the express cruiser 
type with a semi-enclosed bridge deck 
amidships and an open cockpit aft. Below 
decks one finds a very attractive forward 
cabin, with connecting toilet room, and a 
large galley between this cabin and the 
crew's quarters forward. The after state- 
room is unusually complete, with a large 
wardrobe, dresser and toilet room. 

The boat is driven by a pair of 170-h.p. 
Speedway motors, with which she steps 
along at a cruising speed of 20 m.p.h. An 
electric blower system assures clear bilges, 
and unusual attention has been given to 
fuel tank vents to insure safety from gaso- 
line vapors. 

In the same space is also shown one of 
the big 300-h.p. Speedway Diesel engines. 
This motor is an exceedingly well designed 
power plant, with all the refinements 
usually associated with the modern gaso- 
line power plant, and is exceedingly simple 
to operate. The balance of the Speedway 
engine exhibit is to be found on the fourth 
floor in space 407. 

In attendance on the Consolidated booth 
will be found the officers of the Corpora- 
tion, headed by Mr. John J. Amory, the 
president, and the chief designer. 


Two Dawn Cruisers 


Two cruisers, instead of one, will grace 
the exhibit of the Dawn Boat Building 
Corporation this year. The first is the 45- 
footer which was so popular last year, and 
the second a new 48-footer, similar to the 
45-footer, but more commodious and con- 
siderably faster. 

The 45-footer is the well known double- 
cabin, bridge deck model, handsome and 
speedy, with a fiae bridge deck and after 
cockpit. She sleeps six in the owner’s party, 


The Consolidated twin-screw cruiser, a new model for 1930, has a cruising 





with good galley and toilet room, and 
ample crew’s quarters forward. Two 70- 
h.p. 6-cylinder Lathrop motors give her a 
speed of 12-14 miles an hour. 

The new 48-footer is similar in design, 
the greater length giving additional room 
throughout. The bridge deck is fully en- 
closed, and equipment includes built-in 
radio and hot and cold running water. A 
complete CO-2 fire protection is installed. 
Construction is rugged, with white oak 
frames, copper riveted cedar planking, and 
all trim is of Mexican mahogany. The in- 
stallation of fuel tanks, and special ventila- 
tion of the engine compartment, the latter 
including an electric blower system, make 
accidents practically impossible except 
through rank carelessness. The Dawn 48- 
foot De Luxe is powered with a pair of 6- 
cylinder Lathrops, and develops a 12-14 
mile speed. The 48-foot Express, powered 
with a pair of Sterling Petrels, knocks out 
between 20 and 22 miles an hour. 


A. C. F. Shows Three Boats 


The American Car & Foundry Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., are showing three of 
their 1930 models, the three remaining 
craft of the A. C. F. line being on exhibi- 
tion at the A. C. F. show room at 217 West 
57th street, New York City. First comes a 
snappy little 30-foot double cabin cruiser, 
sleeping six people, with a good galley for- 
ward, toilet room, and plenty of locker 
space. The amidships cockpit is decidedly 
comfortable, with permanent top, wind- 
shield, and side curtains. An A. C. F. 6- 
cylinder, 72-h.p. motor gives a speed of 12 
miles an hour. 

The new A. C. F. 30-foot cruiser-run- 
about should prove attractive to the 
yachtsman who wants a fast, comfortable 
craft for day use which may also be used 
for short cruises on occasion. This craft has 
both forward and after cockpits, with cabin 
aft with two berths, toilet room and 
galley. Two more berths may be made up 
in the forward cockpit. An A. C. F. 8- 
cylinder 110-h.p. motor drives her a good 
22 miles an hour. 

The largest boat shown is the new 38- 
foot Sport Cruiser, powered by two A. C. 
F. 110-h.p. motors which account for a 
speed of 26 miles an hour. This is a low, 
rakish-looking craft, with large forward 
cockpit, main cabin amidships, and bridge 
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deck and another cockpit aft. Upper and 
lower berths in the cabin give sleeping 
accommodations for four people, with 
toilet room and galley adjoining. The con- 
struction, finish and equipment of all three 
boats is up to the fine standards estab- 
lished by the A. C. F. Company. 


The Challenger, a Small Diesel 
Cruiser 


Frederic P. Humphries, Inc., exhibit at 
the Motor Boat Show the new 50-foot 
Challenger Diesel Cruiser. The dimensions 
of this boat are 50’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ 6” and she 
is powered with a 6-cylinder Treiber Diesel 
engine developing 150 h.p. at 1000 r.p.m. 
This is estimated to give a cruising speed 
of 14-15 m.p.h. 

The accommodations of this new cruiser 
include a forecastle for two men, abaft 
which is a galley the full width of ship. 
This galley connects with a large deck- 
house, finished in cocoa wood, and 
equipped with two emergency berths as 
well as steering wheel and all engine con- 
trols. Under the cabin trunk, on the port 
side, is a single stateroom and on the star- 
board side, a bathroom with toilet and 
shower. Abaft the bathroom is a living 
room finished in paneled oak, with sofa and 
bookcase. There is also an owner’s double 
stateroom aft, with connecting toilet and a 
large sunken cockpit. 

All fittings throughout are chromium 
plated and all the latest devices in motor 
boat accessories and equipment have been 
included. This boat is delivered complete 
with china, silver, linen, and glassware. 





John G. Alden 


Lovers of boats should not fail to visit 
the booth of John G. Alden, the well- 
known Boston naval architect, whose 
creations are known all over the world. 
Here are found any number of exquisite 
models, some of existing craft, and others 
of boats now under construction. Mr. 
Alden himself is in attendance most of the 
time, and aided by his efficient staff, is 
ready at all times to exhibit and explain the 
numerous photographs and sheaves of plans 
of boats, sail and power, new and old. Any 
sailor is sure to find much that is interest- 
ing and instructive at the Alden booth. 








The 


speed of 20 miles with two 170 h.p. Speedways. 


new Elco ‘38’? shows a number of 
changes, including a forward cockpit. 
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Luders 45-Foot Commuter 


The new 45-foot commuter shown by 
Luders Marine Construction Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., is an interesting development 
of their popular 42-foot cabin runabout. 
The new boat, however, has been de- 
veloped to meet the strenuous conditions 
which prevail about New York in the East 
River and Hell Gate, and for that reason 
the boat has been made twin screw. Accom- 
modations for six are provided. 

The boat is a “V” bottom type, with 
extreme flare forward to insure dryness. 
In the bow is ensconced a bow light in- 
geniously fitted into the stemhead and 
relieved by the decorated scroll on the 
bow. This is a new feature in yacht design 
and is covered by broad patents now pend- 
ing. 

Forward there is a large cockpit with 
a comfortably upholstered lounging seat. 
Back of this is the owner’s cabin, a taste- 
fully decorated room which will sleep three 
in an emergency. Large lockers, buffet, 
properly appointed toilet room are here lo- 
cated. Abaft this room is a large bridge 
deck with a comfortable lounging space 
and steering position. 

The machinery, a pair of Sterling Petrel 
engines which will give a speed of about 
30 m.p.h., is located under the bridge deck. 
Abaft the bridge deck is a commodious 
galley and the crew’s quarters. In the stern 
of the boat a small cockpit has been laid 
out which may be equipped with a pair of 
swivel chairs and the usual appointments 
required for Florida fishing. 

The general construction of the boat is 
sturdy and pleasing, and the streamlining 
has been carried out to a most pleasing 
degree. Some speed has been sacrificed in 
order to get a thoroughly seaworthy boat, 
one that would successfully encounter the 
uncomfortable conditions that sometimes 
prevail on the Atlantic Coast. 


The Corsair *'36"’ 

The Corsair “ 36,”’ newest creation of the 
Corsair Boat Co., of Detroit, on exhibition 
this year, is a model of exceedingly graceful 
lines. The hull is of the displacement type 
which is easy in rough water. The 200 h.p. 


Richardson 29-foot double- 


Yochting 
Scripps motor develops a speed of 22 
m.p.h. 

Both open and enclosed models are 
available. Points of interest are the size of 
the cockpits and an enclosed bridge amid- 
ships that may be used for a dining room. 
In the cabin are two Pullman type berths 
accommodating four. There is dual steer- 
ing control, a “tattler’’ device showing the 
amount of gasoline and oil, and a safety 
device in connection with the gasoline 
filler. 


Matthews Cruisers and a New 
Sport Cruiser 


The exhibit of the Matthews Company, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, at this year’s Motor 
Boat Show is the most complete and 
elaborate ever made by these well known 
boat builders, whose cruisers have for 
many years been among the most interest- 
ing at the Palace. 

Among the boats in the Matthews space 
will be found one each of the 1930 38-foot 
single-cabin and 38-foot double-cabin 
models, the latter with fully enclosed 
bridge deck. The star of the fleet, however, 
is the new 46-foot De Luxe double-cabin 
sport cruiser, powered with a pair of, Ster- 
ling Petrel motors, and one of the classiest 
and smartest looking craft at the Show in 
the way of a stock job. In this new model 
the Matthews reputation for husky, able 
construction is well lived up to, with the 
added luxury and smartness that a part of 
the boating public is demanding. 

The layout of this new 46-foot sport 
model provides for a forward cockpit, at- 
tractively upholstered, an extremely com- 
fortable forward cabin with two upper and 
two lower berths, and a spacious galley 
equipped for extended cruising. The bridge 
deck amidships has all the features found 
on the modern commuters. The after cabin 








The Luders 45-f 


has a full sized bed and a davenport (two 
beds can be had as an optional arrange- 
ment) with a bathroom with shower at- 
tached, and a large clothes locker. 

While Kermath 150-h.p. engines are 
standard equipment in these boats, and 
give a speed of 18 miles, other engine instal- 
lations are possible at an extra cost to give 
speeds up to 30 m.p.h. 

































































Two Richardson Cruisabouts 


Typical cruisers of the Richardson Boat 
Company line that are to be seen at the 
Grand Central Palace are the single-cabin 
and the double-cabin cruisabouts, both of 
them of the 1930 model. These two boats 
are 29’ 8” in length, 8’ 10” beam, and 2’ 4” 
draft. In design, workmanship, and finish, 
these boats make a big appeal to the man 
who knows what a good boat should be. 

The single-cabin cruiser is a fifty-fifty 
day boat and cruiser, with a 10-foot cock- 
pit and a luxurious cabin with accommoda- 
tions for four persons. 

The double-cabin cruiser has greater 
cruising accommodations. In addition to 
the forward cabin, sleeping four, there is a 
stateroom, or after cabin, in the stern, 
under a cabin trunk, with berths for two 
people. 

The speed range depends on the power, 
but speed up to 18 real miles is assured. 
The Richardson boats will be found in 
Space B-6 at the Palace. 

In addition to the two boats shown, the 
Richardson Boat Company make a day 
cruisabout or play boat of the same dimen- 
sions as the others, but with a small shelter 
cabin forward and a large cockpit. 


Dyer Motorcraft 


The special construction used in all Dyer 
Motorcraft is shown and’ explained at 
Booth P, Mezzanine floor, where, besides 
a 21-foot tender, is exhibited a skeleton 
hull showing every part of the boat. In the 
past two seasons Dyer Motorcraft have 
been put to the most severe tests possible 
in the roughest kind of water, and while 
the round bottom hulls have shown re- 
markable seagoing qualities, they have also 
“stood up”’ in an astonishing way, showing 
no signs of straining or racking after taking 
the most severe punishment. 

Blue prints are on exhibit, showing the 
new 1930 twin screw 38-foot express com- 
muter and the 38-foot special sedan, with 
either single or twin motor installation. 
This craft will develop 30 m.p.h. with a 
single 200-h.p. Hall-Scott, Kermath, Ster- 
ling or Scripps motor. The same hull, with 








oot Commuter with unusual deck space, is a development of last year’s 
attractive model. Two Sterling Petrels give 30 m.p.h. 


twin screw, will develop close to 40 m.p.h. 
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|hour. Emphasis throughout has been 
| placed on seaworthiness, comfort, and 
| attractive lines. A forward cockpit seats 
| four people, and the after cockpit’ is 
|unusually large and comfortable. The 
| main cabin is designed for real comfort 
|for four people, with fine toilet, galley, 
| stowage space, etc. One of the most un- 
| usual features is the ‘‘convertible cockpit,” 
|giving the protection and comfort of a 
| completely enclosed deckhouse when de- 
| sired, made possible by the easy removal 
of two sets of panels. By utilizing the two 
side cockpit seats, which pull out, six 
people may be comfortably accommodated. 
Important improvements have been 
made in the 38-foot cruiser, the same model 
in which Colonel Lindbergh and his bride 
| spent their honeymoon. A forward cockpit 
| has been added, and the bridge deck has 
| been increased in size, and is of the con- 
vertible type used on the Cruisette. 
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The Elco Line 


Six fine craft, two of them new models, 
are on exhibition by the Eico Works, on the 
Main Floor and at Port Elco, adjoining. 
The newcomers are a 27-foot cruiser, which 
replaces the 26-footer of last year, while 
the other is an enlarged and improved 
edition of the well known Cruisette, meas- 
uring 35 feet over all. The other four 
models, most of which are well known to 
showgoers, are the 38-foot cruiser, the 
31-foot Veedette, and the 42-foot and 
50-foot yachts. 

The new 27-footer is of the trunk cabin 
type, a distinct departure from the raised 
deck model of last year. She has the 
sweeping lines and graceful appearance 
usually associated with much larger craft, 
accommodates four people comfortably, 
and is powered by a 6-cylinder Gray motor. 
The galley is finely equipped, and the 
toilet room so placed as to be equally 
accessible from either cockpit or cabin. 
By fitting a section of the forward deck 
below the level of the side of the boat a 
forward cockpit is obtained, an unusual 
feature in a craft so small. Special Elco 
tank installation and ventilation prac- 
tically eliminate the fire hazard. 

The new Cruisette is a boat which the 
owner may easily own, operate and care 
for without a paid hand, and is powered 
by an Elco Buda 6-cylinder motor of 130 
h.p., giving a cruising speed of 14 miles an 





Top. The Matthews double 
cabin cruiser offers the maximum 
in comfort. 


Center. A moderate sized 80-foot 
Consolidated cruiser powered 
with two Treiber Diesel motors. 


Bottom. One of the new Robin- 
son Seagull 45-foot commuters, 
powered with two Hall-Scotts. 


A Robinson Seagull Commuter 


In space B-1, on the main floor, the 
Robinson Marine Construction Company, 
of Benton Harbor, Michigan, exhibits one 
of its new 45-foot custom commuters, 
being the latest of the line of four Robinson 
De Luxe Seagull models built by this 
company. 

This 45-footer is one of the decided 
attractions of the Show, a beautiful piece 
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of work with commuter characteristics, 
the hull finished in mahogany, with full 
cruising equipment on board, including a 
table set up in the dining salon of yacht 
china, silver and crystal. She is a twine 
screw boat, powered with two 250 h.p. 
Hall-Scott marine motors installed under 
the bridge deck, giving unusual speed. 

There is a large, comfortable forward 
cockpit, protected by a raking windshield, 
followed by the cabin, amidships. Abaft 
this is the bridge deck from which the 
boat is handled, with all controls leading 
to the steering wheel and instrument panel. 
Aft is another large cockpit. 

In this boat, as well as in the other three 
of the line, the 39-foot Seagull Sport Sedan, 
the De Luxe Sedan Cruiser, and the 40- 
foot Seagull Speed Cruiser, the Robinson 
Company has created an enviable standard 
of custom-built completeness in boats of 
this type—a type which is..growing 
rapidly in popularity. 


Sea Sleds Galore 


Varying in type and size from the 13- 
foot open outboard to the 28-foot inboard 
sedan, Sea Sleds, built by the Sea Sled 
Corporation, are shown in a comprehen- 
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sive exhibit of these fast and unusually 
seaworthy craft. The outboards include a | 
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Top. The Elco 27-footer, a new- 
comer at this year’s Show. Gray 
powered. 


Center. The A. C. F. 68-foot 
twin-screw cruiser, with a speed 
of 18 m.p.h. 


Below. Two of the Robinson Sea- 
gull 39-foot sedan commuters. 
































14-foot and a 16-foot runabout model, 
and an 18-foot cruiser. The inboard run- 
abouts include 22-, 26-, and 28-footers, 
and there is also a 28-foot sedan, all 
staunchly built and beautifully finished. 
The motors in the different inboard models 
include Chrysler, Kermath, Universal and 
Hall-Scott. 

The Sea Sleds are to be found on the 
Main Floor of the Palace, in space H. 








Cape Cod Boats 


Are you in quest of a small boat? Of a 
particular kind of small boat? You will 
|find an array of boats belonging to this 

species embraced in the display of the 
| Cape Cod Ship Building Corp., of Ware- 
| ham, Mass. There are rowboats in several 
| sizes; fishing boats and family boats for 

outboard use;- decked sailing  skiffs; 
knockabouts; runabouts. 

New this year is the Cape Cod 15-foot 
Sea-Going boat, for use with an inboard 
|or outboard motor, with a speed of over 
| 2t m.h.p., and the Cape Cod 16-foot fast 
|runabout, with a 30-mile speed, both 
| powered with the Van Blerck, Jr. Equip- 
| ment includes self-starter and generator, 
and reverse gear. Decks are mahogany 
| finished, with sides done in blue. 
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The Dodge Fleet of Run- 
abouts and a New Cruiser 


The very apparent trend in the motor 
boat industry toward automobile quan- 
tity-production, efficient methods of mer- 
chandising, more artistic and luxurious 
furnishing, and toward the development of 
more versatile power plants is exemplified 
in the 1930 Dodge craft exhibited at the 
present Motor Boat Show by the Horace 
E. Dodge Boat & Plane Corporation. 

An entirely new line of Dodge boats, 
designed by Walter Leveau, is exhibited, 
including several models which possess 
distinctly revolutionary features. The 
1930 fleet, making its début as the new 
Dodge plant at Newport News, Va., nears 
completion, is indicative of future Dodge 
boats which will be built in standard 
models by mass assembly line production 
methods, a development naval architects 
and manufacturers have been predicting 
for some years. 

The Dodge boats for the coming year 
will number 9 models, all of which are 
entirely new in every respect, including 
hulls, engines and fittings. They range in 
size from a 16-foot, 40 h.p., 25 mile-an- 
hour runabout at $945, to a twin screw, 
600 h.p., 35 mile-an-hour, 45-foot cabin 
cruiser at $27,500. 

The nine models are as follows: 

The 16-foot runabout, with 40 h.p. 
Lycoming motor, speed up to 25 real miles 
an hour and with comfortable seating 
capacity for five persons. 
fuk, A 21-foot runabout, seating six, with 115 

a h.p. Lycoming motor and speed of 35 
miles an hour. 

A 25-foot runabout, with seating capa- 
city for eight people and speed up to 32 
miles an hour derived from a 125 h.p. 
Lycoming motor. 

A 25-foot runabout seating eight, but 
making up to 38 miles an hour with a 
165 h.p. Lycoming motor. 

A 25-foot sedan, with a 165 h.p. Ly- 
coming motor, speeds up to 34 miles an 
hour and seating capacity for eight persons. 

A 28-foot runabout, with plenty of room 
for twelve persons, equipped with 165 h.p. 
“em. motor with speeds up to 32 miles an hour. 
: A 28-foot runabout, the fastest boat in 
the Dodge fleet, with seating capacity for 
twelve, with a 300 h.p. Lycoming motor 
and speed of 45 miles an hour. 

A luxurious 28-foot sedan, seating 
twelve, also with a Lycoming motor of 
300 h.p. and 38-mile-an-hour speed. 

A 45-foot twin screw cruiser with double 
cabin, two Lycoming motors of 300 h.p. 
each, commodious sleeping accommoda- 
tions for eight people, and a speed of 35 
miles an hour. This is the first cruiser ever 
built by the Dodge organization, and is 
from designs by the late Horace E. Dodge, 
one of the founders of the Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car Company, and adapted to 
modern requirements by Walter Leveau. 

A particular point stressed by Dodge 
builders is that the speeds claimed for 
these new Dodge boats have been de- 
liberately understated, and all of the 
models will deliver a somewhat greater 
speed than that quoted. Except for the 
300 horsepower boats and the twin-screw 
cruiser, all of the models are to be seen at 
the Motor Boat Show in the Dodge ex- 
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All of the power plants used in all of the 
Dodge boats are Lycoming Marine 
engines, manufactured by the same organi- 
zation which builds Auburn, Cord front 
drive and Duesenberg automobiles and 
engines for Stinson airplanes. Orders for a 
minimum of 3,000 engines have been 
placed for the coming year to fill an 
unusually extensive motor boat production 
schedule. The boats on display at the Show 
were built in the present Dodge plant at 
Detroit, where production will continue 
until the completion of the new plant at 
Newport News, where Dodge will build 
seaplanes and amphibians as well as 
motor boats. 


Dee Wite Shows Ten Models 


A repetition of the interest shown in Dee 
Wite models last year is assured for this 
year’s fleet of ten Dee Wites. All are built 
of solid mahogany over tough, native white 
oak frames, chines and keels, beautifully 





finished and furnished throughout. Models 
3, 5, 7, 9, and 10 are on display in spaces 
O and P, on the third floor, and Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, outfitters to sportsmen, 
have a supplementary display of Models 
1 and 2 on the fourth floor. 

Model 1 is for outboard power, with the 
motor mounted inboard benéath a hatch, 
and entirely concealed from view. This 
craft measures 16 feet over all, carries five 
passengers, and is capable of speeds to 
25 m.p.h. when powered with the larger 
outboard motors. It will sell for $535. 

Model 2 is the same craft, with the ex- 
ception of the addition of a motor bed, so 
that an inboard motor may be installed. 
Model 3 is also 16 feet long, with a beam of 
4’ 6”, and is powered with a standard 
4-cylinder marine motor mounted at the 
stern, giving ample seating room for five, 
with a speed of 20 m.p.h. Model 4 is 
powered with a 4-cyclinder marine engine 
mounted amidships. It is the first of the 
larger Dee Wites, being 19 feet in length, 
with a beam of 5’ 10”, and a speed of 20 
m.p.h. It has fore-and-aft cockpits seating 
five, with plenty of leg room. Model 5 is 
































hibit on the mezzanine floor. 








identical with Model 4, but is provided 
with a reverse gear instead of a one-way 
clutch. 

Model 6 is powered with a 4-cylinder 
motor, giving a top speed of 28 m.p.h. 
Seating arrangements, lengths, and beam 
are the same as in Model 5. Model 7 is the 
first of the 6-cylinder Dee Wites. It is 
19 feet long, with a 5’ 10’ beam, and the 
motor is mounted amidships. Its speed is 
28 m.p.h., and it will carry five in comfort. 
Model 8 is powered with a 6-cylinder 
motor, mounted amidships in a 19’ hull 
with a 5’ 10” beam. It also seats five, and 
will travel at 32 m.p.h. Although this is 
listed as a standard model, it is fleet enough 
to show a clean pair of heels to many 
motorcraft whose builders plan them with 
speed as the first requisite. 

Dee Wite offers in its De Luxe models 
two fine, completely equipped motor boats 
at a top price of $2,285. Models 9 and 10 
use a 6-cylinder and 8-cylinder marine 
motor, respectively, and offer speeds of 32 
and 40 m.p.h. This latter speed, developed 

















by Model 10, is among the fastest ever 
turned up by a stock runabout. 





The 1930 model Dodge 16-foot runabout. 
Speed, 25 miles with Lycoming 40 h.p. 
motor. 





The Sea Lyon “45.” Thirty feet long and 
45 miles per hour. 





The new 20-foot Chris-Craft runabout. 
Thirty miles with a Chrysler Crown 
motor. 





The Dee Wite inboard-powered V-bot- 
tom runabouts have the comfort and lux- 
ury of much larger boats. 





A Sea Sled 26-foot runabout. Forty-two 
miles per hour with a 200 h.p. Kermath. 





Stern view of the Dart 30-foot open run- 
about, which offers comfort, speed and 


ability. 
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The 1930 Sete 28-foot runabout. 
Forty-five miles with 300 h.p. Lycoming 
motor. 


as 4 i 
A Sea Lyon “60.”’ Thirty-six feet and 60 
miles per hour with Liberty motor. 


The new 38-foot Chris-Craft Commuting 
Cruiser, with single forward cockpit and 
larger cabin. 


Dee Wite double cockpit runabout, with 
engine amidships, 19 feet in length and 
28-mile speed. 


The 22-foot Sea Sled, a smaller edition of 
the 26-footer, with 30 miles speed on 
110 h.p. 








Dart new model 22 4-foot runabout. One 
of the four Dart models. 


A Splendid Display ‘of 
Chris-Craft 


It would be difficult to find a more com- 
plete and comprehensive exhibit of run- 
abouts, sedans, commuters, and fast 
cruisers than may be seen at the Chris- 
Craft booths. No less than eleven run- 
abouts lead the exhibition, with speeds 
from 28 to 40 miles an hout,Then come 
nine sedans — convertible, de luxe, and 
all-mahogany. A new 34-foot commuter; a 
38-foot commuter-cruiser; and finally, the 
flagship of the fleet — a brand new 48-foot 
express yacht, rugged, fast and luxurious 
in its fittings and appointments. 

The newest runabout is a little 20-footer, 
a twin brother of the 26- and 28-foot Chris- 
Craft known all over the world, which, 
despite its small size, is a fast, able, easy- 
riding little packet of which the builders 


are distinctly proud. She has almost as | 


much room as the 22-footer, the sloping 
deck line with sloping forward coaming 
characteristic of all Chris-Craft 1930 
models, and is powered with a Chrysler 
Crown Marine Motor. 

The new double-cabin, 40-mile custom 
commuter, a 34-footer, is an eye-catcher. 
She is splendidly suited for short com- 
muting runs. For greater commuting dis- 


tances, there is the 38-foot commuter, with | 
more room, comfort and speed. A new | 


type of sedan cruiser allows the whole rear 
part of the sedan top to fold forward for 
easy access and egress. 

The new 48-foot express yacht is one of 
the finest craft ever turned out of the 
Chris-Craft yard. Strongly built, double 
planked with mahogany, she is an excellent 
sea boat, a fine cruiser, a splendid com- 
muter, her two V-type Chris-Craft motors 
giving her a steady speed of 30 miles an 
hour or better. Four watertight bulkheads 
divide the boat into five compartments, 
and especial attention has been paid to 
engine room ventilation. In the forward 
part of the ship are found a splendid cabin, 
with four Pullman berths, large and fully 
equipped galley, shower bath and toilet 
room, wardrobes, lockers, etc. The raised 
saloon is, in effect, a glass-enclosed sun 
room, with desk, bookcase, buffet, built-in 
lounge, etc., the whole beautifully deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished. A hatch 
leads up to the bridge deck, from which 
the boat is controlled, with the engine 
compartment just below.:The after cabin 
contains fine accommodations for two 
people. While no gasoline is stored in the 
engine compartment, there is nevertheless 
a Lux full automatic fire extinguishing 
system installed there, giving automatic 
protection at all times. Throughout, the 
installation is in keeping with the latest 
and best marine practice. No expense has 
been spared to make this the most out- 
standing boat of the year. 


Toppan Boats 


The well-known line of the Toppan Boat 
& Engine Co., Medford, Mass., is repre- 
sented by a group of three small boats in 
space 403, with A. W. Toppan and H. M. 
Lewis in charge. These boats are types 
very much in demand —a 10-foot dory 
type tender; a 12-foot sea skiff outboard 
motor boat; a 16-foot skiff with Universal 


| motor installed inboard. This latter is de- 
signed for family use. 

| A feature of the Toppan exhibit are 
‘colored photographs, together with plans, 
| of the Llenroc 3214-foot express cruiser. 
| This model, identified with a series of speed 
records in long distance events, is manu- 
factured as a stock boat, and has won a 
distinct place in the fleet of stock cruisers. 
A group of trophies won by the champion 
Llenroc II are also on view. 


Sea Lyons Roar 


A complete line of the handsome Sea 
Lyon runabouts is ready to greet the show- 
goer. First there is the beautiful 36-footer, 
a hydroplane with a Sea Lyon 425-h.p. 
| motor, good for 60 miles an hour. Then 








| there is the “45,” a 30-footer with 200-h.p. 
Sterling Petrel, which can step out at a 
45-mile clip. Next comes a 28-footer with 
either a 200-h.p. Kermath or Scripps, good 
for 44 m.p.h. The Sea Lyon “35” is a 24- 
footer powered by a Chrysler Imperial, 
which drives her at a 35-mile clip, and the 
“30,” a 24-footer with 75-h.p. Chrysler 
motor which will do 30 m.p.h. All the Sea 
Lyons are mahogany craft, beautiful ex- 
| pressions of the boatbuilder’s art, and 
finished and equipped in a manner beyond 
| criticism. Their speed and seagoing quali- 
ties have been demonstrated time and 
again — they are as fine in action as they 
are beautiful to look upon. 





Four Dart Models on Display 


Four of the five hull models of Dart 
Boats, Inc., Toledo, are on display at the 
Show. The two 26-foot models, a sedan 
powered with the Sterling Petrel motor, 
and an open speed boat, with the Kermath 
220-h.p. motor, show no change in their 
lines this season, but there is an increase of 
speed, and several items of equipment and 
points of refinement will be noted. 

The 22%-footer, a speed boat powered 
with a Chrysler 125-h.p. motor, shows ex- 
tensive changes which should prove of 
interest. The 1834-foot model appears at 
the Show for the first time but is not an en- 
tirely new boat. A considerable number of 
these were produced last season and have 
been in operation in various parts of the 
country, proving themselves adapted to 
varying conditions. Powered with the 72- 
h.p. Chrysler, this model does better than 
34 miles. 

The limited space available makes it 
impossible to show the 30-foot Dart. 
Generous beam and freeboard characterize 
this stream-line model, an exceptionally 
dry and seaworthy craft. Power plants are 
optional, but the popular installation is 
the 450-h.p. Liberty motor, with which a 
speed of 56 miles is attained. The 30- 
footer follows the general ideas worked out 
in the other models. The flat planing angle, 
which contributes materially to the speed 
as well as to smooth riding quality, is a 
feature of the design of these boats. 

The present organization took over the 
manufacture of Dart Boats from the In- 
dian Lake Boat Co. a year ago. 
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New Gar Wood Models for 
1930 


Ten strikingly new and smart models 
that combine the beauty of line of the 
sailing ship with the luxury, comfort and 
speed sought by this ease-loving sporting 
generation will be produced by Gar Wood, 
Inc., for 1930. Three of these ten models 
are on exhibit at Space N, on the mezza- 
nine floor of the Palace. 

While the designers have held true to 
tradition and have not violated the cher- 
ished ideals of boat building, the new Gar 
Wood models are distinctly new types 
from their graceful bows down through 
the sleekness of their lines to their low, 
efficient looking sterns. Attention to 
every detail of construction is evident 
from a glance, and views of the hulls in 
the building show craftsmanship of a 
high order. 

All of the 1930 Gar Wood models are 
built after a season of thorough testing of 
new designs, which have given them in- 
creased stability, improved planing posi- 
tion, a greater ease of handling in follow- 
ing and quartering seas and still greater 
structural strength. 

The ten new models are built around 
two basic hull designs of 28- and 33-foot 
lengths respectively. Both the 28- and 33- 
footers have a beam of 7’ 2” and the bot- 
toms have the characteristic deep ““V” 
‘and narrow stern which have given them 
a reputation for easy riding. As in 1929, the 
models are named after the maximum 
rated speeds in miles per hour; thus there 
are Models 30, 40, 50 and 55, with the 
numerals, in each case, indicating the max- 
imum rated speed. These four principal 
speed divisions may befurther classified into 
ten different models, since there are several 
different styles of boats in each speed 
classification, as Model 30 Open Runabout, 
Model 30 Sedan; Model 40 Open Run- 
about, Model 40 Sedan, Model 40 Limou- 
sine, Model 40 Landau; Model 50 Open 
Runabout, Model 50 Limousine; Model 
55 Open Runabout and Model 55 Limou- 
sine. 

In all models there is a double forward 
cockpit and a single cockpit aft. In the 
open models, the driver’s seat in the for- 
ward cockpit is continuous athwartship. 
In the enclosed models, there are two 
deeply upholstered club type leather 
chairs for ‘the driver and a passenger. 
In all models, the cockpits are larger than 
heretofore, providing greater leg room, as 
well as storage space. All models have a 
new streamline hardware in keeping with 
the well-rounded flush type decks. With 




































































the exception of the 30-mile-an-hour boat, 
all hardware is chromium plated for en- 
during good looks. All models have seat- 
ing accommodations for eight to eleven 
passengers. 

This year the “ace” of the Gar Wood 
fleet is a new style enclosed model, which 
has fittingly been named the Landau and 
is first presented at the New York Show. 
As the name implies, the landau is a style 
of permanent top enclosure with a folding 
rear quarter section. The forward part of 
the landau is of permanent construction 
quite similar to the limousine with auto- 
mobile type windows on either side of the 
driver, and a double ventilating wind- 
shield ahead. The quarter section over the 
rear seat of the front cockpit folds up and 
forward, and can be maintained in this 
position, or fastened down against the deck. 
This allows convenient entrance to the for- 
ward cockpit and permits passengers to 
have the advantages of both an open and 
enclosed boat, as desired. 

A second Gar Wood Model, on display 
at the New York Show, will be a 30-mile- 
an-hour runabout finished in the ‘“‘ Black 
Beauty” color combination. This boat is 
to be powered with the new 125 h.p. 
Chrysler marine engine, which is now 
equipped with a Holley down draft car- 
buretor and an engine fuel pump. 

The Gar Wood Model 50 has been, for 


the past seven or eight years, one of the |, 


fastest stock displacement runabouts. This 
33-foot speedster will be displayed in a 
dark walnutized mahogany finish. It is 
powered with the 425-h.p. Gar Wood en- 
gine giving it a rated speed of 48-50 m.p.h. 


Crouch Harpoon Outboard 
Runabout 


George F. Crouch, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn., designed last summer a most un- 
usual runabout for outboard power, and 
quantity production of the model was 
started by Pratt, Read & Co., Deep River, 
Conn. At the Motor Boat Show several of 
these boats are exhibited, and they will 
appeal to anyone wanting a fast, comfort- 
able and safe runabout, and who has an 
eye for a boat. 





Thetwo Harpoon modelsarethe Standard 
Runabout and the Sportsman’s Open 
Boat. Both are 16 feet long by 4 feet 6 
inches beam, the former weighing but 
225 pounds. The speed range is 20 to 40 
m.p.h., depending on the power plant 
used. The runabout model is decked and 





has two cockpits, with a smaller cockpit 











Model “40,” 28-foot, 1930 Baby 
Gar runabout. She seats from 8 to 
10 passengers and is a soft riding, 
dry speedster that will do 42 m.p.h. 
with a 200 h.p. Scripps motor. 


well aft for the motor. One of these boats, 
with three passengers, was timed at the 
Middletown regatta in September at over 
30 m.p.h. 

George Crouch, the designer of these 
boats, is one of the foremost speed boat 
designers in the world. He says that this 
model is the safest boat of her inches 
afloat and the fastest family outboard 
runabout yet produced. 


Aco Seaboats 


The Aeolian Company, of New York, 
has entered the motor boat field, and is in 
production with a line of small inboard 
powered runabouts which are shown to the 
public for the first time at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 

Three models are shown, in different 
sizes, viz., 16 feet, 20 feet and 26 feet. 
These boats are from designs by George F. 
Crouch, well-known speed boat designer, 
who turned out the first concave V-bottom 
speed runabout ever built, and Fred W. 
Goeller, who has turned out many success- 
ful cruisers and racing sail boats and has 
done much experimenting with high speed 
hulls. These two designers have developed 
a hull form with the grace, dryness and 
ease of a whaleboat and the speed of a 
racer. 

In construction, Aco Seaboats are com 
parable to fine custom-built yacht tenders, 
the material being of the best. Frames are 
of white oak, closely spaced, and plank- 
ing, deck and trim of African mahogany, 
with bronze fastenings. A novel feature 
of these boats is the position of the motor 
in the extreme after end, driving the pro- 
peller shaft through a set of gears just for- 
ward of the engine. 





The “Marblehead” 34-foot cruiser ex- 
hibited by Staples, Johnson & Co. A 
sturdy, roomy power boat that will knock 
out 17 m.p.h. with a 100 h.p. Kermath. 











The Banfield 32-foot runabout. A develop- 
ment of the Seabright skiff, these boats are 
roomy, able and fast. 
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The 24-foot, nine-passenger Hacker 
Dolphin -exhibited at the Show. 
With a Gray “Eight,” this smart 
little craft steps along at 35 m.p.h. 


Hacker Dolphins 


For symmetry of form, grace, character 
and ability, the: boats displayed by the 
Hacker Boat Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
make a real impression on those visiting 
the Motor Boat Show. The line of Hacker 
Dolphins is a most comprehensive one, in- 
cluding as it does three open runabouts, 
a 30-footer for 11 passengers, with a speed 
of 40-42 m.p.h., a 26-footer, with a speed 
of 44 miles, and a 24-foot, 9-passenger, 
35-miler, and two Sedan runabouts or 
commuters. Of the two last named the 
larger is a 38-foot Hackercraft Cruiser- 
Commuter, with complete cruising quarters 
for four persons. Two Kermath motors 
give a speed of 42 m.p.h. 

The 24-footer is a 9-passenger craft and 


is built of the same materials and on the 


same design as the larger models. Its dif- 
ferences are marked by the one-piece, full- 
tilting windshield, and Gray “Eight” for 
power. This rugged motor gives a speed of 
35 m.p.h. During the past year several 
trophies have fallen to owners of this 
model. It is a very fast, staunch model 
that handles with surprising ease and 
quickness, and in which are incorporated 
the singularly beautiful lines which charac- 
terize the speed boat designs of John L. 
Hacker. 

The layout shows a forward cockpit 
with all driving controls within easy reach 
of the pilot, and a double set of leather 
upholstered seats. Abaft.the forward cock- 
pit is the engine compartment, housing 
the motor, and the after cockpit where 
two passengers may ride with comfort and 
complete freedom from spray or an abrupt 
wetting. 

Hackercraft are built throughout of 
Honduras mahogany, with double, diag- 


The Marblehead 


The new model Marblehead, a 34-foot 
trunk cabin cruiser with 100 h.p. Kermath 
motor, is exhibited by Staples, Johnson 
& Co., who specialize in this Maine-built 
craft of sturdy construction and fine finish 
and equipment. She has two cockpits, 
forward and aft, the latter being unusually 
spacious. The main cabin has four berths, 
and a good galley and toilet room are 
adjoining. The after cockpit has a per- 
manent top, with auto-type windshield 
and steering controls. She will knock out 
17 miles an hour if opened up, the cruising 
range being between 250 and 350 miles, 
according to the cruising speed. 


Mullins Steel Boats 


The Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, of Salem, Ohio, will celebrate its 36th 
anniversary by a display of eight new out- 
board hulls, all having the indestructible 
qualities long associated with Mullins 
craft. They will vary in length from 13 to 
15 feet, and differ greatly as to model, 
some being moderate-speed family craft, 





others fast runabouts, and still others fast | 
| racers when modern outboard motors are 


onal planking, copper riveted for strength | tacked on the sterns. Speeds vary from 10 
and lasting qualities. All exposed metal is | to 45 miles an hour. The fine finish and 
of nickel silver making a very handsome 
job. A special batten seam construction 
insures a stout, tight boat. 





One of the Richardson 29-foot single- 
cabin Cruisabouts, with forward cockpit. 
Sleeps four persons. Speed, 13 miles. 


it for B and C motors, fast and seaworthy, a 





The Wheeler “40” Playmate. A double- 
cabin cruiser of rugged construction and a 


|varying color schemes make them un- 
usually attractive. 


Ludington Boats 


Followers of the outboard game will re- 
member the fine record made last season in 
Ludington-built outboard craft in races all 
over the country. Beginning with the win- 
ning, by Jake Dunnell, of the Albany-New 
York Marathon, the Ludington Flash and 
Ludington Lightning continued to make a 
splendid record for speed, seaworthiness 
and all-around efficiency as the season pro- 
gressed. The Flash and Lightning models 
are continued this year, having been com- 
pletely re-designed by Dunnell for use with 
Class A, D and C motors especially. Then 
there is a brand new model, the Rocket, 


worthy companion to the Flash and Light- 
ning, rounding out a trio of racing craft 
whose names are sure to be prominent 
among the list of winners for 1930. An- 
other newcomer is the Sportship, a com- 
fortable family boat with speed and 
stability, especially designed for a small 
inboard motor, an excellent craft for short 
trips or for use as a yacht tender. The 
Sportship is powered by a special 4-cylin- 





fine sea boat. 








der Gray motor. 





Two Whitney Cruisers 


Two handsome cruisers by the Whitney 
Woodcraft Corporation, of East Hartford, 
Conn., are prominent among the many 
cruising craft on the main floor of the 
Palace. One of these boats is a 35-footer of 
the raised deck type with a very spacious 
cockpit aft. The large cabin is well laid out 
for cruising and sleeps four persons, while 
the cockpit can be enclosed and has berths 
for four more if needed. The speed is 12 
to 21 miles, depending on the power. 

The other model is of a larger boat, 41 
feet long by 10 feet beam and 33 inches 
draft. It is a twin screw job, two 100-h.p. 
Chrysler engines giving a speed of 18 to 
20 m.p.h. The hull is of modified V-bot- 
tom type. This is a double cabin boat, the 
after cabin being finished in brown mahog- 
any with effective upholstery and drapes, 
while the forward cabin is panelled with 
cream trim and tapestry upholstery to 
match. 

These boats are completely equipped for 
cruising. 



















Century Boats 


Century Boats, well known in outboard 
racing circles, will be shown in Booth 412, 
fourth floor, by the Century Boat Co., of 
Manistee, Mich., and will include the 
following models: 12’ 8’ Century Cyclone; 
10-foot Century Midget; 13’ 6” Century 
Kid; 17-foot Century Traveler, and 19-foot 
Century Aristocrat. 





Petersen Boats 


Outboard, sailing and rowing boats, 
known as Little Petes, will be shuwn by the 
Petersen Boat Works, of Clason Point, 
N. Y. They come in 9-, 11-, 13- and 15-foot 
lengths, and are approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Steamboat Inspection 
Service as lifeboats for rivers, bays and 
sounds. 


Atlas Boats 


The Atlas Boat Corporation, of Menom- 
inee, Mich., is producing a fine line of 
small mahogany runabouts and sedans 
for 1930, powered with Gray, Universal, 
Kermath and Sterling motors. The runa- 
bouts are 19, 23 and 26 feet in length, 
while the sedans are 26- and 30-footers. 
They are fastened with brass and. bronze, 
and have chromium-plated hardware. 
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Johnson Outboard Powered | 
Boats | 
‘ ‘ The Old Town canvas-covered 
This year the line of Johnson outboard | dinghy, with stern transom to 
boats has been considerably enlarged and carry outboard motor. 
consists of six matched units of Johnson | 
utility, service and family boats. They are | A Mullins metal 15-foot out- 
unusually attractive, in beautiful color | board roadster. Speed from 25 to 






35 miles, depending on motor 
used. 






combinations, and, powered with Sea| 
Horse motors for which they are designed, | 
are capable of speeds from 14 to 27 miles | 
a iduda Ronahaer ond the Racoon |able seat cushions of the Kapoc filled life 
De Luxe Runabout. peeves S7PS- ; 

These two craft provide extreme comfort | ' U road Bet . —_ Desk Mead pers 


ill ci ac 
eee cae deer the wen Pomend Sea Horses 10, 12, or 16. The motor is in- 
with aitties er en? Tae ~<a 16, 24 stalled on the transom and there are three 

3 Coat cross seats with lazybacks. 







ry 





















or 32, two-cycle motors, these craft can a hia 3 ‘ 
attain a speed which rivals that of many The Utility “A” boat is of the round 
a bilge type, 14 feet long, with either the 
of the larger and more expensive inboard ; 4 
boats. Power is delivered direct to the Sea Horse Single, 3, 4, 10 or 12 installed on 
| the transom. 













propeller without loss. ‘ 
A new and somewhat revolutionary | is mounted in the stern and is completely oe sinha the line, for —— aso 
type boat is the 20-foot Aquaflyer Run- | enclosed by a hatch cover. It is of sealite Ks Sem Mey service, a ane 15-foot 
about, of Johnson design and prestite con- | construction, copper and brass fastened. nockabout, a round bilge type craft with 
struction. This boat is powered with the| Upholstery is of deep, French pleated, Sea Horse Single, 3, 4, 10 or 12 motors 
Sea Horses 16, 24, or 32, and is a cross be- | green, Spanish leather. The hull will be | mounted on the transom. 
tween a round bilge boat and a hydroplane. | orange, with black water line and green | Aint SRA 
In designing this boat, the Johnson Com- | bottom. The interior is leather-lined with a | 
any have combined the best qualities of | linoleum floor. The motor power is either | 
sn dt atin and have produced M boat that | a 16 or 32 Sea Horse. ‘ Lyman Outboard Models and 
has the speed of the hydroplane and the| The Service Runabout is also an 18-foot | a New Yacht Tender 


comfort and ease of riding of the round | craft with 60-inch beam: of the V-bottom | 


bilge type. type, also of sealite construction, with | _Bruno Beckhard is featuring five of the 
|nine models built by the Lyman Boat 


Another boat in this line is the De Luxe | either the Sea Horse 16 or 32 mounted well | 2" : , 
Aquaflyer Runabout, a V-bottom craft | in the stern. There are three cross seats | Works of Sandusky, Ohio. These include, 


18 feet long by 60 inches beam. The motor | with lazybacks fitted with three comfort- | ™ addition to the familiar 13-foot and 
| 15-foot sea skiffs, two new tenders, one of 


'standard Lyman construction, 10 feet 
long, and a new small model for use on 
|cruisers with restricted space. All these 
|boats have the seagoing bow combined 
with the characteristic planing surface 
aft, and are capable of carrying a load at 
surprising speed in all kinds of going. 
Leading the line is a new De Luxe 17-foot 
runabout, complete in every detail. 

The increasing popularity of small run- 
abouts calls for a new .type of tender to 
serve only as a ferry between mooring and 
float. For this purpose Beckhard shows the 
Floatoboat —at a price in keeping with 
the function and size of the craft. 

A Sport Model represents the special 
boat department which has turned out 
everything from racing boats to cruisers for 
those who want something out of the ordi- 
nary. This Sports Model is essentially a 
utility runabout for two or four passengers. 
The silhouette, however, is that of a racing 
hull, from the same source, that will make 
its début at the races in Florida this 
| winter. 









































































The Johnson Utility B 15-footer, 
for use with Sea Horse 10, 12 or 
16 motor. 



















Mullins 15-foot all metal hull 

Flamingo model. Speeds of 20 to 

30 m.p.h. can be had with this 
model. 
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Old Town Canoes 


Old Town canoes and dinghies, several 


gether with paddles, cushions, and other 


items of equipment, are shown by the Old 


Town Canoe Co., of Old Town, Maine. 

Of particular interest to the boatman is 
the Old Town canvas-covered dinghy, with 
cedar ribs and planking, built to carry an | 
outboard motor. Several sizes are available. | 

The 16-foot Sea Model, canvas-covered, | 
is a fast dry boat. The bottom is of modi- 
fied V-type, and the hull is strongly braced 
and stiffened. The beam is broad and the 
stern flat and wide. With motors of 8 to 12 
h.p. speeds of 18 to 20 m.p.h. are made. 

In the All-Wood Sea Model the same 
ampleness and seaworthiness obtain as in 
the 16-foot boat. The keel line is straighter 
for gain in speed. 


Wheeler *‘Playmates’’ 


The Wheeler Shipyard, of Brooklyn, | 
show a new model at this year’s Show, | 
that is called the “Super Playmate.” The 
boat is 33 feet in length, with many of the 
former Wheeler characteristics, but a 
number of changes in design that make it 
an outstanding craft of its type and which | 
will appeal to those who like and appre- 
ciate a snappy looking boat. The new | 
model has a forward cockpit, a low cabin 
trunk forward and an enclosed pilot house 
or coach roof amidships over the com- 
panionway and steering wheel. The after | 
end of the cockpit is left open for fishing 
purposes or for those who like to take | 
their sun straight. 

The cabin has two upper and two lower 
berths, a toilet room, galley and two large | 
clothes lockers. It is completely equipped. | 
The engine is installed under a box hatch, | 
covered by a heavy leather cushion located | 
just abaft the cabin bulkhead, being thus | 
entirely separated from the cabin itself. | 

Unusual care has been given to the 
safety factor as regards fire hazard. All| 
gasoline fillers are so piped that any over- | 
tlow of fuel, or any vapors, will run over- | 
board and not into the hull, eliminating 
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| The Old Town all-wood out- 


board runabout, in 14- to 
18-foot sizes. 


| Below. The model “13” Sea 
| Sled outboard runabout is a 
good rough water boat. 


models for use with outboard motors, to- | SS: 


any chance of fumes collecting in the 
bilge. 

On the larger Wheeler boats, such as 
the 36-, 40-, and 47-footers, electric ven- 
tilating machinery is installed as standard 
equipment. The suction of the pipes 
enters the bilge and discharges through 
ventilators on deck. In the smaller models, 
the ventilators are so arranged that fresh 
air is forced into the boats continually and 
makes provision for the exhaust of any 
gases which may have accumulated in the 
bilge. Backfiring is also arranged for on the 
carburetors so that there is no possibility 
of fire from this source. 


| crew's quarters for two. 








|A Fleetwing Express Cruiser 


One of the features of the coming Motor 
Boat Show will be shown in Space A-6, 
Main Floor, by the Fleetwing Yacht & 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of New York 
City. This is a newly designed 50-foot 
Fleetwing Express Cruiser, powered with 
two 175 h.p. Fleetwing engines, producing 
a.speed of about 22 miles per hour. It is 
a mahogany planked and finished job and 
has seven watertight compartments in 

| the hull. The gasoline tanks are installed 
in entirely separate copper lined compart- 
ments which drain overboard, and the gas 
|lines feed from the top of the tanks. 
A special mechanical ventilating system 
| changes the air in every part of the boat 
| every three-and-a-half minutes. 

Accommodations are provided for the 

| owner and seven guests as well as separate 











































The Dauntless 42-Footer 


Millard, Brewster and Chambers, naval 
architects of New York City, will display 
for the first time the new 42-foot Dauntless 
cruiser, plans of which appeared in YAcHT- 
ING for January. This newcomer is a quality 
product, with good speed, excellent ac- 
commodations, and construction, finish, 
and equipment to satisfy the most exact- 
ing yachtsman. The design and appearance 
of the Dauntless is sure to appeal to any- 
one with a real eye for a good boat. 











The Johnson 20-foot family 
outboard 
ducing Sealite watertight 


Left. The 18-foot Sea Sled 
outboard cruiser with sliding 
sedan top. A comfortable and 
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runabout, intro- 







construction. 


















able little craft. 





The Elto, 1930, Service Speedster for The Lightweight. A rugged folding out- Elto Hi-Speed Speedster. A Class B 
utility work, 7—8 h.p. board weighing only 38 lbs. racing motor, 12 h.p., 62 Ibs. 


The Lockwood Chief, with , 

electric starter. Has un- we Right. Lock- 

derwater exhaust and | wood Chief, 

delivers 12 h.p. Center. ~ without self- 

Lockwood Ace, a Class A a >. starter. For all- 
Me around use. 
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The Johnson Sea Horse “3.” Cylinder Sea Horse “4.’’ Cylinder vol- The Sea Horse ‘‘12.”’ Cylinder volume, 
volume, 9.42’. ume, 8.28’, weight, 45 Ibs. 13.96”, weight, 60 Ibs. 





The Elto Senior Speedster. A heavy duty The Elto Quad, a 4-cylinder outboard The Evinrude Fastwin, for family run- 
outboard delivering 14 h.p. rated at 35 h.p. abouts and fishing boats. 


Below. The Evinrude Speeditwin, with Below. The Fold-Light, a lightweight Below. The Speeditwin without self- 
electric starter. A Class C motor; 22 h.p. motor weighing 29 Ibs.; rated 234 h.p. starter. Rear view. Rated 22 h.p. 
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The Johnson Sea Horse “32.” Cylinder The Sea Horse “‘10.’’ Weighs And the Sea Horse “‘16.”” Weight, 89 Ibs., 
volume, 39.8’’; weight, 110 Ibs. 63 Ibs., with 19.9” cylinder and last of the line. 
volume. 
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The Caille Red Head, with 
multi-flexible control. For 
Classes B and C. 


The Latest Eltos 


The Elto line for 1930 comprises six 
motors which offer the choice of a suitable 
power plant for any type of outboard boat 
from a canoe to a cruiser. Engineering 


developments and refinements contribute | ing fast runabouts, fast fishing craft or as | 


| self-steering, and underwater exhaust. 


greater power and longer life besides re- 
ducing vibration. The line includes the 
well known Quad, the new Senior Speed- 
ster, the Hi-Speed and the Service 
Speedsters, the Lightweight and the Fold- 
Light. Two of these machines, the Quad 
and the Senior Speedster, may be obtained 
with electric self-starters. 

The 1930 Quad is offered with either 


hand or electric starter. With its great | 


power, the Quad may be installed in a fast 
runabout or heavy cruiser. The electric 
starter, which is mechanically simple, is 
mounted directly on the crankshaft and is 
entirely enclosed, yet readily accessible 
for any adjustment that may become 
necessary. It should be fool-proof and long 
lived. As soon as the engine is started, the 
starting motor becomes a generating unit 
and supplies current to the storage battery 
and for the regular use of lights, etc. 

The new underwater exhaust not only 
silences the exhaust noises but spreads the 
burnt gases in a sheet over the wide outlet 
area, reducing back pressure to a mini- 
mum. As this sheet is thin, the water flow- 
ing to the propeller is little disturbed. 
Correct motor temperature is maintained 
at all times by a centrifugal pump. Cylin- 
ders are cast en bloc, reducing the size of 
the power head, yet keeping the 49 cubic 
inch piston displacement with 214” bore 
and 214” stroke. Roller bearings in crank- 
pins also help to keep the crankcase small. 


Rotary disc valves are integral with the | 


crankshaft. The carburetor is of the float 
feed type. Alemite lubrication for the gear 
housing is retained. A new polished alu- 
minum hood over ignition and spark plugs 
protects them and adds to the motor’s 


appearance. The Quad without the electric | 


starter is identical with the other except 
for that feature. Atwater Kent battery ig- 
nition is provided in the rope starting Quad. 


A new outboard is the Indian Silver 
Arrow. A Class B motor with a number of 
new features. 
| The Senior Speedster is a new machine 
which has been under test for two years. 


| It is 214” bore and 214” stroke with 24.5 | 


| cubic inches piston displacement. Like 


‘the Quad, it may be had with or without | 


|an electric starter. It is intended for driv- 
|auxiliary power on the sailing yacht or 
‘motor cruiser. 
| resembles that of the Quad and the lower 
| are oversize and roller bearings are fitted 
‘to the steel connecting rods. The motor 
|may be had with a centralized control 
|board. The rope starting model of the 
| Senior Speedster has Atwater Kent igni- 
|tion with a new type of coil that may be 


removed for adjustment or inspection. | 
| charging the 6-volt storage battery which 
| supplies current for ignition and lighting. 
| All actuating parts are conveniently acces- 


The motor is reversed by pressing a button 
|on the end of the steering handle and 
moving the timer lever. The motor weighs 
80 pounds. 

Hi-Speed and Service Speedsters retain 
their distinctive features for 1930, as does 
the Lightweight, the first folding motor. 


New Evinrude Models 


In Space 403 on the fourth floor is the 
interesting exhibit of the Evinrude Divi- 
sion, Outboard Motors Corporation. This 
consists of the Speeditwin, Fastwin, Fleet- 
win, and the new Fold-Light. The latter is 
a compact twin cylinder machine weighing 
but 29 pounds. By using twin silencers, 
the hinging device, placed in the drive 


shaft housing midway between skeg and | a s 
6 8 ‘control board within reach of the helms- 


flywheel, permits the motor to fold up to 
17” by 11%” by 1114”. The motor is 
rubber cushioned to minimize vibration. 
This rubber is placed between the inner 
and outer sleeves and also acts as an auto- 
matic helmsman. The gas tank is on the 
front of the machine so that the motor 
folds at its mid-point. The tank in this 
position is also more accessible for filling. 
A new type control operates both throttle 
|and choke and the motor tilts automati- 
cally when striking any obstruction. 


| Fleetwin is much the same popular | 


The underwater silencer | 


| CAILLE. 


i 


Caille Red Head. Class B and C 
motor, with tractor propeller. 


small motor with waterproof ignition, suc- 


| tion cooling, ball and roller bearing con- 


struction, and automatic tiltup. 

Fastwin for 1930 is a motor for the run- 
about or family boat. It retains its 1929 
features, even further improved. It has 
the tilting feature, straight ahead and 


Great interest is being shown in the 
Speeditwin which this year is fitted with 


|unit is carefully streamlined. All bearings! an electric starting system without in- 


creasing its weight. The starter is simple 
in construction, no gears being used. All 
moving parts are enclosed in a housing and 
cover plate so that in these models the 


| only exposed moving part is the propeller. 


A turn of the switch starts the motor, the 
starting unit then becoming a generator 


sible for inspection or adjustment. By 
removing the aluminum cover plate, 
adjustment or replacement of breaker 
points is easy. The brushes on the motor 
generator are on top of it and readily 
accessible. An automatic regulator pre- 
vents overcharging the battery. Besides 
supplying starting current, the battery 
makes possible the installation of electric 
running lights, spotlight, service lamps, 
etc. In additional ways the outboard 
runabout or cruiser may be put on an 
equality with her larger sister. Motor 
controls, starting switch, choke, throttle 
and spark may be mounted as a special 
installation on a conveniently located 


man. This additional equipment may be 
procured with the motor. 


Red Heads for 1930 

For the coming season the Caille Motor 
Co. offers five outboards, one Class A, and 
two each in Ciasses B and C, a racing 
model and a utility motor in each. The 
Class A is a light sport model weighing 
only 42 pounds and delivering ample 
power. It isa sturdy and compact machine. 











Rear view of the new Indian Silver 
Arrow outboard model made by the 
Indian Motocycle Co. 


The B and C Red Heads have a number | 
of interesting features, among them a | 


complete control system with a neutral | 


for starting, a slow reverse, and two speeds 
forward. The pitch of the propeller is 
altered by moving the control device and 
the motor may be thrown instantly from 
full speed ahead to reverse. The control 
will stay set in any position. Cooling is by 
water from a centrifugal pump, giving 
proper motor temperature at all speeds. 
Cylinder walls are honed; pistons and con- 
necting rods are balanced, giving smooth 
opeiation. Cylinder ports are machined 


| 
j 
| 


for proper timing in opening and closing. | 


Bosch flywheel magneto and Tillotscn 
carburetor are used. 

On the B and C motors, electric starters 
are provided as additional equipment. The 
starter unit is built integral with the 
motor and is operated by a Willard 6-volt 
storage battery. An automatic control cuts 
out the magneto at 14 amperes. The entire 


starter is self-contained and contains no | 


expcsed moving parts. 

The racing models have tractor pro- 
pellers cnd have a lower center of gravity 
than the utility models. A cutout plate 
may be unscrewed from the muffler with- 
out disturbing anything else cn the motor. 


The Silver Arrow 


A newcomer to the Motor Boat Show is 
the Incian Motocycle Co., which makes its 
bow to the boating public with the Silver 
Arrow outboard, a Class B machine. With 
a background of 27 years of building small 
motors, the manufacturers present an en- 
gine with a number of extremely interest- 
ing features. Indian motocycles have long 


been in use by police departments of | 


various municipalities as well as by thou- 


sands of sporting enthusiasts and have | 


been noted for their stamina. 
lhe new motor is a high-speed machine 


of the two-cycle three-port type, 24” bore | 


and 2” stroke with a piston displacement 
of 19.36 cubic inches, thus falling into 
Class B for racing. Those who are familiar 


with the design of the famous motocycle | 


an notice the influence of the Indian engi- 
neers in the new machine. Strength and 


careful design are evident in the one-piece 
crankcase which is made of specially heat 
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| Motocycle Co. has developed a complete 












Above. Fold-Light outboard with shaft 
folded for transportation. In left hand 
column is seen the Lightweight, folded. 
The folded dimensions are 22” by 11” 

by 11”, and the weight 38 pounds. 


During the past few years the Indian 


line of cycles, with one for every purpose 


and for every purse. There have been 


| outboards but at present the officials of 


treated aluminum alloy. The cylinder con- | 


struction is radical and the muffler is a 
businesslike device. The lower housing is 
designed to reduce resistance to a mini- 
mum. The normal operating speed of the 
engine is 4,600 r.p.m. 

The cylinder design is of interest, as it 
incorporates a cylinder jacket of high grade 


aluminum alloy with a close grained cast | 
iron liner inserted. Thus the cylinder is a | 


cast iron barrel with an aluminum water 
jacket surrounding it. The cylinder head is 
not jacketed, being of the “hot head”’ 
type. The manufacturers have perfected 
this design for the purpose of producing a 
motor which will operate at the correct 
temperature for high efficiency. 

The engine is cooled by the pressure 
system, the cooling water being taken 


| 


through a screen placed in the propeller | 


race. The water is piped through special 
passages in the lower housing directly to 
the water jacket of the cylinders. After it 
has done its work it is discharged over- 
board from the jacket. The stream of dis- 
charge water is thus in constant sight of 
the operator who can tell at a glance how 
the cooling system. is functioning. Even to 
an inexperienced man any derangement or 
stopping of this stream of water will indi- 
cate trouble at once. 

The experience of the Indian engineer- 
ing staff in silencing small motors is 
shown in the design of the muffler on the 
Silver Arrow. A neat silicon aluminum al- 
loy casting, carefully shaped and fitted 
with a number of fins to dissipate the heat, 
carries the exhaust gases direct from the 
cylinders to the lower housing whence it 
is discharged overboard below the water 
line. Tests made over a period of several! 
months have, it is declared, proved the 
efficiency of this system. The exhaust is 
silenced thoroughly, the engineers state, 
without building up a back pressure in the 
line and the motor’s operation is smooth 
and quiet. 


many inquiries regarding a complete line of 


the company are silent except with regard 
to the new Class B motor which is being 
displayed at the Show. Outboard enthusi- 
asts will naturally be interested in any fur- 
ther announcements from the manufac- 
turers of the Silver Arrow. 


Lockwood Outboards 


The Lockwood Division of the Outboard 
Motors Corporation ushers in the 1930 
season with several innovations, including 
an electric starter on the Lockwood Chief, 
and a brand new motor, the Outboard 
Motors Corporation Fold-Light, said to be 
the lightest and handiest outboard yet 
offered the public. 

The electric starter has been constructed 
with extreme mechanical simplicity, mak- 
ing it both fool-proof and capable of life- 
long dependability. It consists of a 
combined starting and generating unit, 
working automatically, directly mounted 
on the crankshaft, which, at the turn of a 


| switch, spins the motor over compression 


at a continuous speed ample for quick 
starting. After the motor has been started, 
the device becomes a generator for re- 
plenishing the 6-volt storage battery which 
supplies current for the ignition system and 
for lighting. 

The electric self-starter is greatly simpli- 
fied in mechanical construction over the 
automobile type starter. Because no gears 
are used, mechanical difficulties should be 
unknown. All moving parts have been en- 
closed in a housing and cover plate, so that 
in the electric starting motor models the 
only outside moving part is the propeller 
located’ underwater. The storage battery, 
while supplying starting current, makes 
possible the installation of running lights 
required by law for boat operation after 
dark, service lights, or spotlight. Besides 
the electric starter, the Chief has many 
other advantageous features, such as the 
Lockwood Pilot, or self-steerer, under- 
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water silencer, suction cooling, automatic 
lubrication, all of which, combined with 
the light weight and sturdiness, make it 
one of the outstanding models for the 
coming season. 

The Lockwood Ace, winner of the Class 
A championship at Peoria, is continued, 
with numerous improvements, such as an 
underwater exhaust with automatic back- 
pressure cutout, suction cooling system, 
simplified carburetor, automatic tilting, 
Lockwood Pilot, etc. 

The Fold-Light, designed by Ole Evin- 
rude, the Father of the Outboard, is said to 
be the lightest outboard ever built, the 
total weight being but 29 pounds. It may 
be folded up into a remarkably compact 
package, easily and quickly. Vibration is 
reduced to a minimum by rubber motor 
supports. The fuel tank is placed on the 
front rather than the back of the motor, 
thus protecting the operator from contact 
with flywheel or spark plugs. The small 
size and weight of the Fold-Light puts it in 
a class by itself for use on light craft where 
easy portability is a prime consideration. 


The Sea Horses Prance 


New improvements, plus the addition of 
two new motors, the Sea Horse.4 and the 
Sea Horse 12, mark the exhibits of the 
Johnson Motor Co. The most startling 
improvement is the development of a suc- 
cessful twin-cylinder motor in which the 
cylinders fire alternately instead of simul- 
taneously. Two impulses are produced per 
revolution instead of one, as heretofore. 

Smoothness of power flow is increased 
100 per cent by this alternate firing system, 
which is incorporated in both the new Sea 
Horse 4 and 12. These new type motors 
throttle down to a noiseless steady crawl. 
In ease of starting they surpass previous 
designs. 

Another improvement is the return of 
full pivot steering with underwater ex- 
haust, the exhaust pipe being enclosed in 
the single drive shaft casing. 

In addition, Johnson has designed an 
automatic back pressure relief valve which 
opens and closes the cutout valve to relieve 
back pressure from the underwater . ex- 
haust. In the Sea Horse 4 and 12 this 
automatic valve, located on the side of the 
drive shaft casing, is operated by the water 
pressure from the Gooling system; on the 
16 and 32 it is actuated by spark control. 
Both operate to permit the valve to close 
at high speeds and open at low speeds. 

The rotary valve, which distributes gas 
charges evenly to cylinders and permits 





Above. The 85 and 125 h.p. Kermath models for medium 
duty and high speed. At left. A 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
Kermath with down-draft carburetor. 


greater speed, in the new 4 and 12 is cast 
integrally with the crankshaft. In the 16 
and 32 this valve is geared to the shaft and 
turns at crankshaft speed. 

In the Sea Horses 4 and 12, a hotter 
spark is delivered to the cylinders by the 
new quick action magneto which has 
double breaker and coils. 

The Sea Horses also have the release 
charger for easy starting; the water-cooled 
underwater exhaust; a pressure vacuum 
cooling system without pump or moving 
parts; detachable aluminum cylinder heads 
(on the Sea Horses 16 and 32); offset cylin- 
ders and straight connecting rods; im- 
proved automobile type carburetor and 
other noteworthy changes. 

The Sea Horse line for 1930 consists of 
seven models, from the Single to the 32. 
The Single is a three port motor, weighing 
27 pounds, for rowboats and canoes. The 
Sea Horse 3 is a Class A, twin-cylinder 
motor for use with small craft in fishing, 
hunting and touring where portages may 
be encountered. The Sea Horse 4, another 
Class A motor, is the new type alternate 
firing twin. The Sea Horse 10 is a Class B 
twin designed for boats of medium size. 
It has ample power for racing speed and 
for auxiliary and commercial use. The Sea 
Horse 12, the other new alternate firing 
twin, isa Class A motor. The Sea Horse 16, 
the motor which holds the Class B motor 
speed record, 42.37 m.p.h., is a twin- 
cylinder rotary valve, two port type, de- 
veloping 16 h.p. The Sea Horse 32, a 4- 
cylinder Class D motor, developing 32 
h.p., has set up an official American record 
of 48.4 m.p.h. The “32” provides ample 
power for the largest outboard cruisers, 
runabouts, commercial craft and _ for 
auxiliary power on sailing yachts. 


Grays at the Silver Show 


Visitors to the 1929 Show will remember 
the prevalence of the neat little name 
plates, hung on the bows of many a boat, 
reading, ‘‘Powered by Gray.” This year 
more than thirty boats exhibited have 
Gray power plants. In addition to these 
engines shown installed in the various 
craft, the booth on the fourth floor has on 
display nine 4-cylinder models ranging 
from 17 to 60 h.p. Besides these there are 
seven “‘sixes,” with powers from 40 to 225, 
including the new Gray Big 6. There are 
also four models of “eights,”’ including 
the built in reduction gear model, the 
“matched unit” opposite rotation models, 
the racing model with down draft car- 


buretor and the slower speed “cruiser | 











eight.” This makes an impressive total 
of marine engines, to say nothing of the 
single- and double-cylinder models which 
are being continued for the present year. 
Builders of stock boats have found the 
Gray line attractive. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
Gray Vee Drive, announced last spring 
for use with small motors in 16- and 18- 
footers. It has now been developed in 
three sizes suitable for use with ‘‘fours,” 
“sixes” or “eights” up to 150 h.p. at 
3,000 r.p.m. The drive is also shown in 
several stock boats elsewhere in the 
Palace. This device permits the motor to 
be located aft, the shaft going forward to 
the gear box and then aft. The conven- 
tional type of shaft, stern bearing, stuffing 
box and so on may be used. The gear is 
made in both 1 : 1 ratioand 100 : 75. This 
drive should attract the attention of the 
owners of auxiliaries, for the installation 
of a motor in a fine-sterned sailing craft 
is not always an easy problem. 


Lycoming Marine Motors 


The Lycoming Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of well-known engines for 
automobile use, have recently enlarged 
their plant to include a marine engine 
division, and are placing on the market 
several models of high-speed engines for 
power boat and fast runabout use. Three 
of these models are on exhibition at the 
Show in Space No. 423, on the fourth floor. 

Lycoming motors will be used to power 
the new Dodge fleet of fast runabouts and 
commuters, and the Dodge Company has 
placed an order for 3,000 of these engines 
for this year’s line of Dodge boats. The 
Lycoming Company are already in produc- 
tion on these motors, and deliveries will 
begin in February, the whole order to be 
completed and delivered by June Ist. 

The three models exhibited are the 
following: 

Model “UA,” 4-cylinder engine, 344” 
bore, 374” stroke, 40 h.p. at 3,200 r.p.m. 

Model “UC,” 8-cylinder, 125 h.p., 
33%” bore, 414” stroke, 3,200 r.p.m. 

Mocel “UE,” 8-cylinder, 334’ bore, 
434" stroke, 165 h.p. at 3,200 r.p.m. 


All models will be completely equipped 
with reverse gear, electric starter, oil 
cooker, fuel pump and other necessary 
accessories. 

The cylinders are cast enbloc, the 
“Eights” having the cylinders in line, 
with attachable vertical ‘““L’”’ head. The 
circulating water system handles either 
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fresh or salt water by means of a water 
pump accessibly mounted on the side of 
the crankcase. The large capacity of this 
pump insures perfect cooling of the motor. 

The reverse gear is of special design 
and is built for this engine, the aluminum 
housing being designed to make the reverse 
mechanism accessible without disturbing 
any part of the engine installation. 

The complete new line includes “‘fours,”’ 
“eights” and “twelves,”’ and will range 
in horsepower from 40 to 300. The entire 
line is built for high-speed boats, run- 
abouts, commuters and express cruisers. 
In this line Lycoming is offering the public 
an inexpensive marine engine with com- 
plete equipment and all the conveniences 
and advancements of larger engines. 





Kermath Motors 


One of the most complete and up-to-date 
lines of motors in the Show is found at the 
Kermath exhibit, ranging in size from the 
small 2-cylinder models up to the big 
“Sixes,”’ built for low, medium, and high 
speeds, and suitable for auxiliaries, run- 
abouts, houseboats, commuters, and 
cruisers of all types. 

The 2-cylinder models are compact, 
husky, powerful and reliable little power 
plants, clean and efficient, one model devel- 
oping 3-4 h.p. and the other 8-10 h.p., 
with engine speeds up to 800 r.p.m. They 
are well adapted to small auxiliaries, fish- 
ing launches and life-saving craft. | 

A line of 12, 16 and 20 h.p. 4-cylinder 
models are simple, rugged and efficient, 
quiet and clean, and well adapted to pro- 
vide power for auxiliaries, and a variety of 
commercial craft. The engine speeds run 
up to 1,200 r.p.m. Battery ignition is the 
rule, though starter, generator and mag- 
neto will be supplied. 

The 35 and 50 h.p. “4’s” are husky | 
power plants providing heavy and medium | 
duty power, and come in single or double | 
ignition, with magneto and battery, or 
double battery ignition. They are well 
adapted for cruisers up to 50 feet in length. 
They have force feed lubrication and 
husky 5-bearing crankshaft. 

The new 65 and 100 h.p. 6-cylinder 
Kermath medium duty and high speed 
models remain almost identical to last 
year’s design. These motors are of the dry 
sump type, full pressure feed lubricating 
system with oil reservoir located on top| 
of flywheel housing. This has been found 
excellent for draining and replenishing the 
oil supply and checking volume. Dual 
ignition with starter, generator and bat- 
tery are standard design. The “65” is a | 
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heavier medium duty motor built for 
cruiségs up to 50 feet in length, and is 
available for twin screw installations in 
opposite rotation design. The “100,” 
being a higher speed model with maximum 
revolutions up to 1,800 per minute, is 
adapted to large launches, runabouts and 
light cruiser work, and is also used in 
heavy cruisers with a reduction gear. Both 
models have a bore and stroke of 434” x 
5%” and a piston displacement of 495 
cubic inches. 

The 85 and 125 h.p. 6-cylinder Ker- 
maths for 1930 reveal some outstanding 
advances in design and accessory develop- 
ments. The carburetor air intake has been 
re-designed to permit the use of a flame 
arrester insuring added safety of operation. 

The 1930 L-head 150 h.p. model has 
been improved in many ways, including 
the adoption, of the Holley down draft 
carburetor, giving added power and less- 
ened fuel consumption. The 6-cylinder 
valve-in-head 200 h.p. model is now 20 
per cent more powerful than heretofore, 
with many improvements, such as Holley 
down draft carburetor, new reverse gear 
with 88 per cent reverse speed, improved 
Delco starting and ignition system, special 
crankcase ventilation, new fuel pump, 
new oil pump and filter, etc. It is an ideal 
motor for the larger and faster runabouts, 





Left. Six-cylinder, 300 h.p. Speedway Die- 
sel engine, showing unusual refinement. 
Right. Lycoming marine engine, rated 115 
|h.p. at 3000 r.p.m., and used for power- 


speed cruisers and commuters. 


Speedway Motors 


One of the many interesting features of 


| the Show will be the light weight Diesel housing being attached directly to the 
ne recently developed by the Consoli- | engine bed sills; (3) frictionless ball and 
| dated Shipbuilding Corporation, New York | roller bearings throughout, and (4) water- 
| City, makers of the famous line of Speed- cooled by means of a water jacket of 
| way marine engines. This 300 h.p. engine | ample size connected directly with the 


| will be in space A-3, Main Floor, along- en 


engi 


side the Consolidated 55-foot cruiser. 

This new Speedway Diesel engine in- | 
cludes many individual features, and shows 
a progressive trend in design. All gears 
have been eliminated as far as possible. | 
Fuel oil, lubricating oil and water pumps | 
are the only ones made a part of the en- | 
gine. With the weight scaled down to | 
almost 25 pounds per horsepower, this | 
Diesel runs with little noise, no vibration 
and is controlled by only two levers. The 
exhaust is clear at all times, indicating 
perfect combustion. 

All working parts are housed with prac- 








ing the Dodge 21-foot runabouts. 


tically all piping concealed. Air, fuel and 
pressure gauges, including tachometer, 
are mounted on instrument board at the 
forward end of engine. The maneuvering 
of the engine is one of the most interesting 
pictures. From full speed ahead to full 
speed astern is accomplished in a few 
seconds. 


































































Morse Reduction Gears 


The Morse Chain Company exhibit 
their standard line of Morse Straight Line 
marine reduction gears, comprising various 
models in 2:1 and 3:1 ratio units, as well as 
a cut-away section showing the unique 
construction of the Morse gear. Capable 
engineers are in attendance to offer infor- 
mation upon the advantages and various 
uses of marine reduction gear. 

Morse Straight-Line Reduction Gears 
embody a special application of internal 
gearing worked out by engineers of long 
experience. They operate with unusual 
quietness and employ the principle of 
straight-line drive. These gears offer a 
number of distinctive features, of value 
both from an operating and installation 
standpoint. These include (1) a gear unit 
comprised of two pairs of internal and 
external gears, each pair with an equal 
ratio providing a two to one total reduc- 
tion with extreme quietness; (2) a straight- 
| line drive accomplished through a special 
| application of internal gears which has re- 
duced the size of the unit, the flanged 





gine cooling system. 

Morse Straight-Line Reduction Gears 
are made ‘in a variety of sizes to meet 
practically the needs of all power plants, 
and there are several types of these gears 
shown by different engine manufacturers 
who have adopted Morse gears as their 
standard equipment. 





Hyde Propellers 


Propellers of all types and variations, 
designed to meet the particular need of 
the boat owner, are shown in the exhibit 
of the Hyde Windlass Co., of Bath, 
Maine. This firm also shows a complete 
line of stuffing boxes, stern bearings and 
adjustable struts, bronze and steel shaft- 
ing, set screws, lag screws, and hanger 
bolts. Hyde propellers have been used suc- 
cessfully on some of the fastest boats afloat. 
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Top. The Blue Jacket 45 h.p. Universal marine 
motor, with specially designed oil filter and cooler. 
Below. The Sterling Dolphin 8-cylinder motor. 


Top. The Sterling Petrel marine motor for 1930. 
Below. Chrysler Motors introduces a new marine 
engine, the Crown. 75 h.p. at 3300 r.p.m. 


Sterling Engines | Universal's ‘Blue Jacket’’ | 77 and 88. The new Eight develops 115 h.p. 


| The well-known Universal Flexifour, 

The Sterling Engine Company is | The Universal Motor Co. makes a nota- | Superfour, and single cylinder motors are 
exhibiting the 1930 Petrel. This 6-cylinder, | ble contribution to the field with its new |continued in answer to the persistent 
5%" bore, 6” stroke engine, delivers 200 | Blue Jacket, a small, light, high quality | | demand for these reliable, compact, and 
h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. Although this model | motor. It has been developed after more | | powerful units. 
has been on the market for three years, | | than two years of study and experiment in | Universal is also presenting a new and 
it has been steadily improved and is now | an endeavor to create a light motor which | improved line of marine type electric 
offered as having 779.3 cubic inches piston | would stand the punishment of high| plants in which smoothness of operation 
displacement and all the power permissible | speed operation. It is designed to turn up| is a feature. Dynamically balanced crank- 
in an engine of this approximate size. ‘as high as 4000 r.p.m., and develops | shafts and armatures, four-cylinder motors 

Among the added advantages of this | 45 h.p. in dynamometer tests. It is planned | with full pressure lubrication, and greater 
motor is the counter-weighted and dy-| for use in runabouts of from 16 to 18| compactness and accessibility of design 
namically balanced crankshaft, a Sterling | feet. are the leading features of these new sets. 
practice, which is just as necessary as the The Blue Jacket is a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle 
seven big main bearings used in this| 3” x 3%" motor. Its weight is 300 pounds A New Chrvsler 
engine. The centrifugal forces of the rotat- | and it is said to be economical in operation. ¢ 
ing crankshaft and lower end of connecting | It is intended for installation either amid- In the booth of the Marine. Engine 
rod, and the inertia forces of starting and | ships or in the stern. As standard equip- | Division, Chrysler Motors, is the new 
stopping the piston at each end of the} ment it carries a Joe’s reverse gear for the | Crown model, a 6-cylinder motor of 344” 
stroke, in a high-speed engine, are greater | | ordinary type of drive, and is also available | bore and 41” stroke. It develops 75 ¢ p. 
forces than the explosion pressures in | with a special one-way clutch for mounting | at 3300 r.p.m. and weighs 625 pounds. 
the cylinder and are balanced out in the | in the stern with one of the new inboard- | Besides this machine is shown the Im- 
Petrel with 12 counter-weights. The| outboard drives in which a reversing | | perial line, 358” by 5”, including a cutout 
Petrel is about 7” longer than general| mechanism is incorporated. In either | engine and one with the reduction gear 
practice, and this added length is dis- | location it takes up little space. cut away to show its operation. Various 
tributed in long water jackets which pro-| The cooling system has been given | parts are also on display. 
vide ample cooling between cylinders, | special attention because of the high; Chrysler engines have full pressure 
around valves, guides and spark plugs, | speeds at which these motors will ordi-| lubrication, the company’s own reverse 
resulting in a correct running temperature | narily be operated. Cylinders are entirely | gear, Remy starting and ignition system, 
without danger of overheating or parts | surrounded by water; the valve seats and |and many other distinctive features. The 
seizing. even the valve stems are completely | new machines have down draft carbure- 

Among the other Sterling engines| water cooled. The water pump is of the| tion, the carburetors being dual and set 
exhibited, are the Viking II 6- and 8-cyl- | gear type. ‘high on the engines. The method utilizes 
inder models which have proved peas While the Blue Jacket is in many re-|a fuel pump operating in unison with the 
selves very successful in a number of large.| spects the high spot of the Universal’s|engine, insuring positive and uniform 
yachts and in fireboats; the Sterling | announcement for the coming season, it | supply at all speeds. Another feature is the 
Dolphin Medium 6, Dolphin Special 6,| does not represent the only alteration in | integral type intake and exhaust manifold 
Coast Guard, Petrel reduction gear, and | the line. Universal Sixes and Eights have | which allows preheating of the fuel mixture 
the Dolphin 8-cylinder engines. The) been revamped in many particulars and | by the exhaust. Pistons are of aluminum 
popular models go into 1930 production | have been stepped up in horse power. | alloy with Invar struts, minimizing expan- 


unchanged. | The Sixes are now available in two powers, | sion of the skirts. Crankshaft is a seven 
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bearing one, rigidly webbed and statically 
and dynamically balanced. The crankcase 
is ventilated. An important feature is the 
reverse gear rocker arm with a spring 
loaded plunger which prevents excessive 
pressure on the reverse band. The gear is 
of the planetary type with 90 per cent 
reverse ratio. Timing gears are helical and 
the water pump is independent and gear 
driven. 

The AMR type, both in the Imperial 
and Royal, features the Chrysler reduction 
gear. The addition of the new Crown and 
the type A, C, and AMR Imperial brings 
the number of Chrysler marine motors for 
1930 to nine. 


Scripps for 1930 


Set in a particularly attractive back- 
ground, eight of the famous Scripps 
Motors, typifying the 15 distinct models 
manufactured by this company, are on 
display in Space 404, on the fourth floor. 
One of the motors, the new Model 124, 
is given a very prominent place in a 
so-called ‘shadow box”’ suspended among 
the draperies well up on the wall and 
illuminated. 

On the floor there are a pair of Scripps 
twins, the smooth simplicity and striking 
symmetry of which cannot fail to attract 
the eye. Model 84, a light, high-powered 
4-cylinder motor, developed particularly 
for 18- to 20-foot speed craft, is shown 
for the first time, as is also the new 
Model 120, a 70- to 100-h.p. ‘‘Six,’’ un- 
usually complete in its equipment and an 
ideal power plant for the smaller speed 
cruiser. A display of. particular interest 
to the fisherman or auxiliary yachtsman 
is a Model F-4 connected to a 2 to 1 
Morse reduction gear. 


ie 


| The Falcon Line 
able research this past year in the matter | 
of compression ratios and combustion! The 1930 line of Falcon motors, manu- 
chamber form and, as a result of some|factured and exhibited by the U. S. 
interesting discoveries in this direction,| Motors Corporation, includes a single- 
even smoother operation and increased | cylinder engine of 5 h.p., a twin-cylinder 
power on common fuel is claimed to be a} motor of 10 h.p., a 4-cylinder, 10-15-h.p. 
characteristic of all models. 'model, a 4-cylinder 40-h.p. engine, a 6- 
-— — cylinder 50-h.p. machine, and several elec- 
: |tric lighting outfits, suitable for both 
The Palmer Family marine and land use. The 5- and 10-h.p. 
Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., are display- | models are overhead valve engines, sturdy 
ing eight examples of their well-known line | and dependable, and remarkably smooth in 
of sturdy machines. The company has_| operation, suitable for small workboats and 
behind it a long experience in the building auxiliaries. The 10-15-h.p. model of 4 
of marine motors, for Palmer engines have | cylinders is light, compact, and refined in 
been noted for their reliability and econ-| every particular, and is said to be the 
omy for more than 35 years. The line is a | shortest ‘four’ with reverse gear, and the 
varied one, with motors ranging from 2 to| lightest with full equipment. It is well 
80 h.p. At the Show is exhibited a group of | suited for installation in small runabouts 
eight representative motors. The smallest | and, with reduction gear, in auxiliary 
of these is the Model YT L, a single cylin- | cruisers. The Falcon 40 is a smooth, 
der engine developing 2 h.p. Another en- | velvety, powerful, clean and compact unit, 
gine on display is the Model LH, perhaps | as is the Falcon 50, the 6-cylinder model. 
better known as the “Little Huskie,’’ a | The entire Falcon line is strictly up to date 
4-cylinder, 15 h.p. Next is the P. A. L., a| in every engineering feature, designed and 
larger “four,” which is rated 25 h.p. | built with the view of giving the utmost in 
Some folks refer to this model as “ Little | smooth, powerful, trouble-proof operation 
Huskie’s Big Brother.’’ Another is the | over a long period of time. 
PB6, this designation being an abbrevia- | 
tion for Power Boy 6. It is a 6-cylinder | : 
engine developing 40 h.p. Three of the ZR | The Buda Display 
models are displayed, the 2, 3, and 4. | All of the engines exhibited by the 
They are 2-, 3--and 4-cylinder engines and | Buda Co. of Harvey, IIl., are new develop- 
are rated 18, 30 and 40 h.p., respectively. | ments and 1930 models. They include a 
Great interest is being shown in the new | Model HM—298, BMA6, GMF6, GMFR6, 
Palmer 6-cylinder engine, an up-to-date | and the DM6, a Diesel. The HM-—298 is 
marine engine with many refinements of |a 6-cylinder marine motor, of 334” bore 
design and construction. The bore is 534" | and 4%" stroke. The BMAG is also a 
and the stroke 7”. Cylinders are cast in | “‘six’’ of 44%" by 54%’. The GMF6 is an- 
blocks of three. Crankshaft has seven | other “six” of 434” by 6” bore and stroke. 













































Scripps engineers have done consider- | 











All of the Scripps Models for 1930 follow 


bearings and is 3’’ diameter. Lubrication 
is by force feed through drilled crankshaft 
and the engine is fitted with an auxiliary 


very closely the design and construction | oiling system for use in case there should 
of last year. In fact, such changes as have | be any difficulty with the oil pump. This 
been made would hardly be noticeable | system has been developed by Palmer engi- 
except to the most practiced eye. Down | neers to assure lubrication of the pistons 
draft carburetion is, of course, a feature | at all times. The motor is fitted with a 
on the larger models. Credit for first having | down draft carburetor and has a particu- 


sensed the advantage of this principle of | larly interesting manifolding system. It is | 


carburetion as applied to marine motors | equipped with the latest type Palmer KD 
and for having pioneered in its develop- | multiple disc reverse gear. 

ment is due the Scripps Co. Another; Visit Booth 423 on the fourth floor and 
interesting development is a very simple | inspect the new ‘‘Six’’ as well as the rest 
and rugged form of flame arrester which | of the Palmer offerings. 

takes the place of the ordinary screen on | 


the air intake of the carburetor and so | 
cools the gases expelled by a backfire | 
that no flame can pass back through | 


The Scripps Model 120 motor (left) 
showing fuel pump and down draft 
carburetor; and the Scripps “‘84,”’ with 


the carburetor intake. a number of new features. 


| The GMFR6 is a similar engine fitted with 
| reduction gear and is designed especially 
for cruisers. 
The Diesel is a modern engine which 
| develops 180 horse power. This machine 
is fitted with a reduction gear. 























Fay & Bowen Engines 


Seven models of Fay & Bowen engines 
/and three of Faybow-Continental motors 
comprise the line for 1930. These include 
the 20 h.p. LN403 Gobest, a 4-cylinder, 3” 
by 4’, of 365 pounds weight; the LC 61, 
a 314" by 414” “six,” developing 55 h.p. 
at 2,000 r.p.m.; the LN 43, a four of 434” 
by 5%” rated 40 h.p. at 1,000 revolutions; 
the LNS 43, a lighter machine of the same 
bore and stroke which develops 60 h.p. at 
1,400 and weighs 750 pounds to the other's 
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An 18-inch propeller and 1%-inch 

Monel metal shaft mounted in a 

Goodrich Cutless Bearing, lubri- 
cated by water. 


| how easily the shaft operates in this 
| water-lubricated bearing. 

| The exhibit also includes various types 
| and sizes of Goodrich stern and strut bear- 


950; the Challenger, a six of 334” by 4”, | 
690 pounds weight and 60 h.p. at 2,800; 
and the Conqueror, a 100 h.p. six of 44%” 
bore and 434” stroke. | 


sokee 
a? 


The Faybow-Continental models are 
the model L, 278” bore and 434” stroke, 
developing 40 h.p. at 2,200: the Model B, 
33%" by 5”, 70 h.p. at 2,200; and the 
Model T, an 80 h.p. engine of 44%” bore 
and 5%” stroke rated at 2,000 r.p.m. All 


and is distributed by the Indiana Quar- 
tered Oak Co., Long Island City, N. Y. In 


their exhibit on the third floor, Spaces 87- | 


88 are a group of interesting ship models, 


and finished and unfinished samples of 


Indoako wood. 
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three models are ‘‘sixes.”’ 


Hill Diesel Engines 


Goodrich Rubber Bearings 


pany’s 5 by 7 pump injection engines are | Goodrich Cutless Bearing in operation, in a 
shown in Space 422, fourth floor. A 6-| Way which will be more simple and prob- 
cylinder unit, rated at 75 h.p. at 1,000 | ably more clear than ever before. 


r.p.m., with both air and electric starting | : Boat rs Kt 
systems is shown. This is a popular unit, | that the Goodrich Bearing is coming into 


many twin and single installations having | very general use on boats of all sizes and 
been made in fine yachts. A unit suitable | types, they do not, in many cases, under- 
for auxiliary power and the smaller pleas- | stand just how rubber can make an effi- 


| The Goodrich exhibit at the Show in- | 
Three of the Hill Diesel Engine Com- | cludes an interesting demonstration of the | 


Although most power boat owners know | 


| ings, and a demonstration of how easily 
| they are installed. 


Bakelite Marine Varnish 


Bakelite Marine Varnish, a new product 
| announced recently in YACHTING, is the 
central feature of the Bakelite Corporation 
| exhibit at the Motor Boat Show in Grand 
Central Palace. This new material is in- 
troduced in a setting of the older industrial 
| uses of Bakelite materials. The entry into 
the marine field is, in fact, coupled with 
related research and development work 
which has underlain the extensive applica- 
tion of phenol resinoid plastics in automo- 
| tive and radio work, and more recently, in 
airplane construction. 

Earlier resinoid materials, such as var- 
| nish, enamel, and lacquer, have been used 


ure and work boats is the 2-cylinder, 25- | cient bearing material. When dry, the co- 
h.p. engine, with electric starter. 

A beautifully finished aluminum 3- 
cylinder generator set which is to be in- 
stalled in a 93-foot yacht as auxiliary to a 
pair of the Hill Company’s 6-cylinder, 6 by 
10 engines, completes the exhibit. The 15- 
k.w. high speed General Electric generator 
is closely connected by means of silent 
chain, fully housed, making an extremely 
compact and light weight unit, which gives 
immunity from fire hazard, plus extreme 
economy. 

The Hill Diesel Engine Company’s com- 
plete line includes horsepower sizes from 10 
to 120, and auxiliary sets from 7 to 100 k.w. 


Indoako Wood Used on Many 
Show Yachts 


Showgoers may see to what advantage 
prominent builders of stock boats have 


used Indoako wood by examining the 


planking, decking or cabin trim of such 
boats as Matthews, Elco, Chris-Craft, Sea 





efficient of friction of rubber is high. A| during the past 18 years in the manufac- 
shaft placed in a dry Goodrich bearing | ture of electrical and chemical equipment. 
does not seem to turn very easily. | These materials have been versatile and 

This year the Goodrich Company shows | durable, but baking has been required to 
an actual propeller, 18’’ diameter, and a/| bring out their best properties. The new 
1%” Monel metal shaft properly mounted | marine varnishes, likewise a line of new 
in Goodrich bearings, and this will be| resinoid lacquers, are more flexible than 
lubricated from time to time by a small | the older materials, and are “air dry,”’ with 
amount of water. The shaft then turns so | no baking required. Another feature of the 
easily that an ordinary electric fan turned | display is the inclusion of raw material and 
toward the propeller will keep it turning. | initial resins from which the marine var- 


| Anyone interested is able to see for himself | nishes are made. 


wae 


Sleds, Dart boats, Huckins, and others. 
“Indoako” is the trade name of wood 
formerly sold as “ Philippine Mahogany,” 


. . “ 
*est* weonee 


The Oberdorfer backfire trap for preventing danger from 
backfiring through the carburetor. 


Right. The ‘“‘Aeco”’ electric windlass, wildcat type, for rope 
or chain cable. 
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An Outboard Tachometer and 
Some Instrument Boards 


A newly developed outboard tachometer 
is shown at the Silver Anniversary Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show by the AC Spark 
Plug company. Other new AC products 
exhibited are three different types of in- 
strument board panels for three, four, and 
five instruments. Incorporated in the new 
tachometer is an aluminum frame and 
S. A. E. square drive. 

Three special rubber gaskets are used 
inside of the head and all places where 
water can penetrate are carefully sealed 
so as to avoid any damage when the head 
is submerged in water for a reasonable 
length of time. To further insure the water- 
proofness, a molded rubber sleeve 5 inches 
long is assembled over the upper end of the 
flexible shaft connection. 

The main face plate of the new instru- 
ment board panels is of special rolled 
brass giving a fish-scale effect, sprayed in 
rich black. The instrument dials have an 
entirely novel appearance and design, 
being not only attractive but easy to read. 


Plastic Wood 


A work bench with wood-working tools 
is very thoughtfully provided by the 
Addison-Leslie Co., in Booths 41-42, on 
the third floor, where those experimentally 
inclined may test out some of the diverse 
uses to which plastic wood may be put. 
Actual cross sections of boat construction 
showing plastic wood used in various ways 
are on exhibition. 

Among the interesting uses to which this 
product has been put recently is that of a 
deck covering, not only for yachts, but for 
large vessels. An experimental installation 
of plastic wood decking as a surface over a 
steel deck has recently been completed. 
This covering prevents rusting of the deck 
plates and acts as an insulator against heat 
and cold. As such, it is particularly useful 
on vessels in the tropics. 


New Jersey Paints | 
It has been said that Davy Jones’ 
locker, at the bottom of the sea, has been 
well preserved all these years by New Jer- 
sey copper paint. Whether or no, New Jer- 
sey paints and varnishes, manufactured by 


the New Jersey Paint Works, of Jersey 


Attractive yacht china and crys- 

tal in an unusual number of de- 

signs, is exhibited by Ovington 
Brothers. 


ness second to none. The three New Jersey 
leaders are their copper paints, which come 
in red, brown or green; semi-flat yacht 
white, and ship and deck paint, which 
come in twelve colors. The complete New 
Jersey line is described in an attractive 
little booklet which will be distributed 
free to all showgoers. 


Ovington’s China and 
Glassware 


If you wish to achieve distinction in 
detail and trimming look over the assort- 
ment of fittings and decorations offered by 


of course, with the special yacht china, 
glassware and silverware which Ovington’s | 
handles and which is decorated for the in- | 
dividual owner with his private signal and 
with the burgee of his club, or with one | 
flag and the name of the yacht. A beautiful | 
selection is available and the price range | 
is wide. 

Equally enticing is the assortment of 
lamps, ash trays and all manner of smoking | 
equipment, book-ends, clocks and all sorts 
of gadgets which are both useful and_| 
decorative, for the seagoing home as well | 
as for the yacht. 





City, N. J., have for 40 years earned and 
kept a reputation for quality and effective- 


Spaces 31 and 32, third floor, are oc- | 
cupied by this exhibit. 








Ovington’s. The main exhibit is concerned, | 


























































|Oberdorfer Backfire Trap and 
| Bilge Pumps 


The Oberdorfer Brass Co. is exhibiting, 
in the Oberdorfer Backfire Trap and the 
Automatic Electric Bilge Pump, two im- 
portant safety devices developed by them. 

Installed on the air horn of the car- 
buretor, the Oberdorfer Backfire Trap 
acts as an arrestor of backfire flame. This 
device is available in three sizes, so that 
| practically any size carburetor can be 
| equipped. It is built to marine specifica- 
| tions, of non-corrosive metals. 
| The Automatic Electric Bilge Pump 
| offers the safeguard of a mechanical robot 

in guarding against the dangers of leaks. 
This pump forms a part of the standard 
equipment on the new models of Chris- 
| Craft. They occupy little space and can be 
run from ignition or lighting storage bat- 
tery. The Master Model is available in 6-, 
|12- and 32-volt units; the improved 
Model ‘B”’ in 6- and 12-volt units. 

The Oberdorfer Hand Bilge, long a 
favorite with boat owners, is also shown. 
It is a speedy and efficient pump where 
current is not available for a motor driven 
outfit, or as an auxiliary pump. 





Electric Winches and Hoists 


Anyone interested in any kind of a wind- 
lass or boat hoist, especially an electric 
one, should not fail to visit the third floor 
booth of the American Engineering Co., 
of Philadelphia. Here will be found the 
latest and best gadgets of this sort, de- 
signed and manufactured with a view to 
the utmost efficiency with the least effort. 
The motor boat electric winch, with the 
driving motor below the deck, is an affair 
which will save the yachtsman a lot of time 
and back-breaking effort: A neat; effective 
davit winch.is sure to make a strong appeal. 
Other. AECO specialties include steering 
engines for larger craft, anchors, boat and 
sail hoists, and various other auxiliaries. 
Juruick refrigeration for yachts is also 
exhibited. A Remote Reverse control is 
another of the many interesting and up- 

























The AC 4-unit instrument board 
panel for motor boats. 
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The background of the Tiebout exhibit of marine The new Edson hand steering gear for yacht 

hardware is this panel, exhibited 53 years ago at use, mounted on binnacle stand. An interest- 

the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. It shows ing line of many types of steering gears for 
the hardware then made by this firm. boats of all types is also shown. 


to-date affairs which the A. E. Co. is|to be used on boats of the popular Star | Sperry Navigating Equipment 
exhibiting. Class, and which have proved their effec- | for Yach 
ee tiveness on most of these smart little | or Lracnts 
. . i ft, will catch the eye of the; 6 f th » 2 : hibits at 
Marine Hardware by Tiebout | u."8 [" , | One of the most interesting exhi 
= y sailing skipper. | past motor boat shows has been that of 


A feature of the exhibit of marine hard- | the Sperry Gyroscope Company, of Brook- 
ware made by that well-known firm, lyn, makers of the Sperry stabilizers and 
W. & J. Tiebout, of New York, is raed | automatic navigating appliances for yachts 
exactly new, but +s bound Ce eens | Pioneer Instruments |and merchant ships. The small model of 
considerable attention. In fact, it is 53 a6 Pe . ‘ 

rte - : " | the stabilizer showing its action on a ship 
years old. This is nothing less than a big; The Pioneer Instrument Co., of Brook- | . ee ei sak a tale 
panel, 8 feet by 5 feet, on which are dis- | lyn, N. Y., one of the oldest builders in the | Oe cere ee Pati 
played items of marine hardware manu-| country of navigation and flight instru- | attraction. q 
factured by this house and displayed by | ments for airplanes, announces the for- | This easel the Sperry Company shows 
them at the Centennial Exposition in| mation of a marine division, under the | the first of its new gyro-compasses, suitable 
Philadelphia, in 1876. Every piece on this| direction of A. P. Homer, who is well | for both large or small vessels. This com- 
board was made by Tiebout, and the panel | known in the motor boat industry. | pass embodies certain improvements over 
is just as it appeared at the Centennial,; At the Show, Pioneer has on display the gyro-compasses heretofore manufac- 
where it won a big bronze medal and all| tachometers, compasses, fuel pumps, | tured. Another new device is a complete 
that sort of thing. | clocks, barometers, gasoline gauges and a [automatic steering system developed 

This panel is used as a background for | complete line ef stock panels built for) especially for yacht use and already in- 
the —. oy a and ee ee instruments to be used] ctalled in over 40 yachts, both Diesel- 
minute ‘marine hardware now manufac- | on all types of boats. ‘ eae 
tured by W. &. J. Tiebout. The contrast Mr. Homer formerly was director of | —— one gevoline engined. . 

; ; en there is a complete line of search- 
between some of the old and new items of | sales for the Consolidated Instrument | ictets’ eidiaiadé tiamn 1S-teck 3 d ‘ 
equipment is striking. In the new line can | Company and the Waltham Watch Com- | ne . . : 3 hep gee tag pine? X 
be found everything in the way of yacht | pany’s automotive sales. Before that, he lights =e eee 30,000,000 beam candle 
hardware and accessories, including special | was New England agent for the Sterling | POW high intensity light. Another item 
tools for the boat builder. Among these | Engine Company. | of great interest is the actual record of the 
latter may .be mentioned electric drills,| The Pioneer Instrument Co., is a di- | Course recorder of the Diesel yacht Amida, 
electric screw drivers and portable saws, | vision of the Bendix Aviation Corporation, | made in.,her Transatiantic voyage last 
electric sanders, pitch payers, etc. and a contributor to the success of every | spring, during which she rescued the crew 

The equipment for outboard boats is | epochal flight since the NC-4 flying boats | of. the, abandoned schooner James E. 
very complete, while the special fittings | crossed the Atlantic in 1919. Coburn. 
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Ritchie ‘‘ Director™’ Compass | the standard Pyrene air pressure. type ex- 


F 6 ae | tinguisher and may be used to establish air 
At booth No. 142, E. S. Ritchie & Sons | pressure up to normal — 100 Ibs. An air 


: . : ‘eng ! 
show a new automatic steering device | valve is also provided to permit the use of 


which ‘oe ay controls the | . service air line whenavailable. Thesystem 
ceormg mechanism of a yacht. Such a/ is simple to install and not expensive. 
device should prove of great value to| ; 

yacht owners, and the makers claim that | : é as 
it will steer a more even course than can | Marine Equipment by Willis 


be done by hand, as the compass is steady ; , 
under all weather conditions. | Anyone interested in the latest and best 


The Director consists of a U. S. Navy | equipment for any kind of a yacht will do 
Standard No. 1 compass “illuminated » | well to visit the booth of the E. J. Willis 
supplied with a simple attachment where- | Co., of New boy on the —" werd Mig 
by the changing indications of the compass | will be found innumerable articles for 
control an electric circuit without detri- | boats of all types and sizes. Included in the 


ment to the action of the compass. It thus | display will be portable lighting plants, 


controls a small electrical steering engine Electrolux refrigerators, something new 

which is adapted to operate the steering | 

wheel or mechanism of the vessel. 
The power requirements are usually less . f ‘ 

P q y | ventilators, CO. fire equipment, Maxim 


than 100 watts. The steering engine can be | *! 
silencers, reverse gear controls, and all the 


instantly disconnected to allow hand steer- | i on te lh hoard feild. O 
ing. Aleo, the hand wheel cen be traced | atest accessories in the outboard field. On 


against the engine in an emergency. The | =~ ra ah illis = sige rn 
rudder response to the compass can be | P!@Y OF boyd-N% ebay ees a ite 
instantly adjusted to fit all sea conditions, | tenders and sailing dinghies, and Elto 
ranging from a calm sea to a heavy follow- | motors. 


ing sea. 





of procuring and handling block ice, galley 


The Barlow Fuel Pump 


Nine leading makes of marine motors are 


A New Fire Extinguishing 
System 


| stoves, pumps, Ten Day anchor lights, | 


bers of the crew of the Goodrich steamer 


| volt d.c., are adapted especially for in- 
| stallation on protected upper decks, out of 


| steamer’s generators were put out of com- 


Peg te “ | mission, made possible the constant opera- 
| for boat use and eliminating the difficulty | po a 


| this it again functioned efficiently and con- 
| tinued to illuminate the ship and furnish 
| power for the radio. 


|shown equipped with the Barlow Fuel | 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company | Pump, which is a product of the McCord | 


show for the first time, a new Pyrene Fire | Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit. This device, 
Extinguishing System for the protection | which will deliver approximately 50 gal- 
of motor boats and all marine craft. The | jons of gasoline per hour at 1200 r.p.m., 
simplicity with which the system is in-| has been used during the past year for 
stalled, operated, and recharged afloat |}equipment on Scripps, Chris-Craft, and 
should recommend itself to boat owners. | Buffalo marine motors and is announced 
It is operated automatically or by manual | for equipment on Sterling, Lathrop, Hill 
control, giving quick and positive fire | Diesel, Buda, Palmer, and Peerless motors. 
protection. | On motors of 50 h.p. this pump can be 

The system consists of the standard | operated successfully at one-half engine 
Pyrene one-gallon pressure type fire ex- | speed and no undue strain results if it is 
tinguisher and a distribution arrange- | operated at twice engine speed 
ment of brass or copper tubing, to which 
are attached special spray nozzles. When 
this system is operated — either manually 
by turning the valve wheel on the ex- | 
tinguisher or by remote control, or auto- | 
matically by a set of detectors and an) 
automatic release attached to the system | 
the air pressure contained within the 
inner chamber, expels the fire extinguishing 
liquid from the outer chamber through the 
distribution system, ejecting a fine spray 
on the space to be protected. Heat from the 
fire diffuses the liquid into a vapor that 
kills the flames. 

This new system requires very little at- 
tention. A special air pump is built into | 








| 
| 
| 
| 








|craft. Equipped with a water circulating 


| 36-volt plant designed for charging 24- and 


‘trolled by a rheostat. Model “EP-36”' is 
| compactly built and requires a minimum of 


| keeping storage batteries charged. 


The Barlow fuel pump (at left) exhibited by the McCord 
Radiator Company and used as equipment on many 
standard makes of engines. 


Below. Three Kohler electric generating plants especially 
adapted for yacht and marine use. 





Kohler of Kohler 


Two Kohler electric plants, sister units 
of the model which played a vital réle in 
saving the lives of 60 passengers and mem- 




































Wisconsin when she foundered in Lake 
Michigan late in October, are shown in the 
Kohler of Kohler exhibit. 

These plants, model “D”’ 1% k.w. 110 


harm’s way and clear of any water which 
may flood the ship’s dynamos. 

On the Wisconsin, current furnished by 
the Kohler plant for several hours after the 


tion of the ship’s radio and provided elec- 
tric lights which aided Coast Guardmen in 
tke rescue. Not until shortly before she 
sank did the unit cease its operation. 
During this time a port hole above the 
plant was broken and it was flooded, put- 
ting it out of service for five minutes. After 


’ 


In addition to the two “D’s,”” one of 
which is a cutaway model, operated elec- 
trically, a model “‘ EP-36"’ marinetype 1%- 
k.w. Kohler electric plant is also displayed. 
This type plant is used as an auxiliary unit 
for battery charging on yachts and other 


pump instead of a radiator, the unit is a 


32-volt batteries. It is cranked and choked 
electrically from the storage batteries. A 
voltmeter and ammeter and a reverse cur- 
rent relay are mounted on a panel above 
the generator. The charging rate is con- 


attention, thus proving an efficient unit for 





Looking down on one of the 1930 Chris- 
Craft commuters, showing deck and 
cockpit layout of this 38-footer. 


Perkins Marine Lamps 


The Perkins Marine Lamp Co. is show- 
ing a line of up-to-date lamps, lanterns and 
fixtures, for both interior and exterior use, 
which will attract the eye of many yachts- 
men. In keeping with the trend in naval 
architecture, Perko products are stream- 
lined wherever possible, blending per- 
fectly with other streamlined parts of the 
boat. An important feature of the Perko 
light is the patented removable bulb 
socket, which makes it easy to change the 
lamp without removing the fixture from 
the deck. 

Lamps specially designed for outboards 
are shown in both polished brass and 
chromium plate, as is a handsome fog bell. 
Several models of pole lights are shown, 
one of which is so designed as to make 
electrical contact simply by plugging the 
pole into the deck socket. Bow plates, 
chocks, cleats and deck plates of chromium 
plated bronze will appeal to the boat owner 
who wants an attractive, light-weight 
fixture of highest quality. 

Other Perko products which will attract 
the showgoer are the Perko emergency 
gasoline can, with spout of flexible tubing; 
Perko brass bilge pump, cowl type ven- 
tilators, Perko searchlight, etc. A number 
of interesting marine lanterns, wired for 
electricity and converted for household 
use, are particularly suited for bungalows, 
suburban homes, clubs, dens, and wherever 
a marine atmosphere is desired ashore. 


Edson Steerers 


Edson steerers, manufactured by the | 


Edson Manufacturing Co., of South 
Boston, are so well known as to need no 
introduction to most yachtsmen. Among 
their leaders to be seen at the Show are the 
Edson Quadrant steerer, Meteor model, 
Robinson steerer, oscillating steerers in 
two styles, Simplex steerers, and Edson 
Combination Hand steerer. Suitable 
steerers for all sizes and types of boats, 
and different types of sterns, will be dem- 
onstrated at the Edson booth on the third 
floor, as well as boom buffers and powerful 


bilge pumps. 








Exide Batteries | Wilcox, Crittenden Marine 
A third floor exhibit of great interest is | Equipment for All Purposes 


that of the Electric Storage Battery Co., | aa a ‘ 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who will show various | The — of W _— neem ta Co., 
sizes and types of the well-known Exide —o, RR ere Saree Sarees, 
Storage Battery, used on many yachts, | larger quarters this year at Booth 203, 
large and small. Cut-away batteries, show- | °" the third floor. . : 

. | This year visitors will see marine fittings 


ing the Exide construction, will be ex-|. : me 
plained in full by Dewey L. Pierce, H. |in many new finishes in different metals; 


Converse, W. D. Jones and H. J Rick. | 2/80 new designs, modern designs of 


mers. Photographs will show the different | articles of proven value, new steerers, new 
; | ventilators, the improved strength-tested 


marine equipment which Exide batteries | - ; 
| outboard racing wheels, new engine con- 
operate. ; 
‘ | trols, and many other items. 
Three new modern Sea-Clos Yacht 
|toilets are introduced by Wilcox, Crit- 
ltenden & Co., Inc. The Sea-Clo of 1929 
| is still further improved with even easier, 
| more positive operation and requiring less 
| space for installation. 
| Anew, handy reference book and marine 
| hardware catalogue of Wilcox, Crittenden 
| marine fittings is being distributed, carry- 
| ing the new corrected list prices that are 
| the approximate retail prices on each item. 
| Now any one can tell what is the approxi- 
| mate price on any article he wants. This 
| is surely something all yachtsmen have 
| long wanted. 


|Lux Systems in Use on Many 
Show Yachts 


| Lux system of fire extinguishing, as de- 
| signed especially for all types of yachts, are 
being exhibited by Walter Kidde & Co. 
This equipment is of both the manually 
and automatically operated types and is 
fully approved by the Underwriters Labo- 
| ratories. Sizes shown are suitable for in- 
|stallation on boats ranging from the 
| smallest runabouts to large Diesel yachts. 
| Lux systems, it is interesting to note, are 
| installed on the following boats exhibited 
jat the Show: The Banfield 32-footer, Con- 
|solidated cruiser, Dart sedan runabout, 
Luders cruiser, Chris-Craft 38-foot and 
|48-foot cruiser, Hubert Johnson 36-foot 
| cruiser, Dawn 48-foot cruiser, and Daunt- 
less 42-foot cruiser. 


Deck view of the Gar Wood l 
(Continued on page 201) 


**40,” a 28-foot fast runabout. 
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Smart in Appearance — Delicious in Flavor 


BRENNIG'S OWN FLAG CIGARETTES 


ATTRACT THE EYE AND FLATTER THE TASTE 


Hand made from pure Turkish tobacco of the finest quality and marked with 
your yacht flags in all their brilliant colors, these famous brush-end cigar-~ 
ettes leave absolutely no basis for comparison with the ordinary cigarette. 


Book matches marked with flags incolorsand thenameof the boat arealso very 
attractive. Packed in special blue and gold boxes, they make appropriate 
gifts foroccasions such as regattas, dances, orthe launchingof a newyacht. 


For those who prefer 
a domestic cigarette, 
we suggest our To. 5 
Virginia hand made 
without brush-end 
and round in shape. 


VIRGINIA 
without brush-end 


No. 5 VIRGINIA 
3-color flags 4-color flags 
Per 1000 $40.00 $43.00 
Per 500. 28.00 31.00 
Per 200 18.00 21.00 3- or 4-color flags and name of yacht 
PM i 
Tips: Plain, cork, straw, gold, or platinum $35.00 - 1000 books (minimum order). 


pee <> Packed in blue and gold boxes 
Packing: Tin 100s (50 books to a x) 





MATCHES 


BRENNIG'S OWN 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd St. 


Mr. Julius Fleischmann, Owner 


We copy the flags, 
from yacht stationery, 
a sketch showing the 
colors, or Lloyd's Reg- 
ister, with delivery in 
about two weeks. 


TURKISH 
“The original brush-end 
cigaretie™ 


No. | TURKISH 
‘The original brush-end cigarette”’ 
3-color flags 4-color flags 
Per 1000 $45.00 $48.00 
Per 500 30.00 33.00 
Per 200 20.00 23.00 


Tips: Plain, cork, straw, gold; or platinum 
Packing: Tin 1008, 50s; Cardboard 208, 10s 


New Uork, Tl. U. 
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equipment mark the different 

boats at the Motor Boat Show. 
One point of similarity is found in fire- 
protection apparatus. With eight of 
the boat builders exhibiting, Lux is 
standard — Banfield, Consolidated, 
Dart, Luders, Chris-Craft, Hubert John- 
son, Wheeler, and Dawn. 

Prospective buyers of boats know 
the value of an adequate system for 
fire-protection; and the builders have 
given them Lux. 

When fire threatens, a pull on the 
Lux Control Handle releases a blanket 
of Lux (carbon dioxide) gas in the 
danger area. Any fire is completely 
extinguished in less than ten seconds. 
And, as Lux gas is dry and non-poison- 
ous, no harm is done to the engines, 
the turnishings, or the passengers. 

Patrons of the Motor Boat Show 
have one question on fire-protection 
—"Can a fire be put out quickly and 
completely?” Boat builders with Lux as 


standard equipment can answer “Yes.” 


Walter Kidde & Company,Inc, 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 
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What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 
(Continued from page 65) 


with large rings in their ears, and so on. The dress 
seemed to hamper their movements as ordinarily they 
were used at most only to wear a small piece of cloth 
tied around with a belt string. . . . 

Every morning, a little before breakfast, the bum- 
boat men came alongside with their canoes freighted 
with fruit, eggs, wheat bread, vegetables and what 
generally might intrigue a palate which for a long time 
had to content itself with salt food and sailor’s fare. 
The trade was lively, especially among us youngsters, 
though the older ones advised against giving in to these 
effeminate desires, partly on account of the expense 
and partly because it was so hard to accustom the appe- 
tite to sea fare again, after having reveled in these good 
things. However, it was almost impossible to withstand 
the temptation — those at home have no idea of the 
aroma and fragrance of these bananas, oranges, pine- 
apples and the many other marvelous fruits to be had at 
very low prices compared with what we were accustomed 
to pay. One could easily buy a week’s supply for a dol- 
lar, but good Lord! a dollar was equal to two rix-dollars, 
which was half of my month’s pay! 

Most of the bum-boat men boasted that they were 
““Madura”’ men from the island of that name, off the 
northern coast of Java, and one could easily see that 
they belonged to another race than the Singapore 
Malays; they were taller and far better looking. There 
was something rather dignified about them, and they 
were deeply religious. One day Claus Dytsch became 
offended with one of them because he would not give 
him more credit. So Claus, who had heard of their fana- 
tic abhorrence for pork because of the commandments 
of their religion, threw down a large piece of fat, quiver- 
ing, cooked pork, into the man’s canoe. I had no idea 
that a chestnut-brown person could turn pale. His face 
became absolutely gray, and his eyes shot fire while it 
seemed as though the whites turned quite orange-yellow. 
Shoving clear of the ship’s side, he threw the pork over- 
board with such force that he almost went with it, and 
then followed every bit of fruit, bread, eggs, and what- 
ever else there was in the way of edibles, all of which 
were surely worth many dollars. Next he turned to and 
washed, scrubbed and scoured his gear as though it had 
been touched by the plague, and when at last he paddled 
away, he directed such a leer towards the galley that the 
cook took good care not to go ashore again. For Claus 
knew, well enough, how loose a knife lies in the hand of a 
Hindu when a white man has angered him. 

One day the captain brought aboard three divers 
who were to examine the ship’s bottom and coppering 
where she lay, for we had touched ground, as has al- 
ready been told, in Cardiff Roads before we sailed. 
After they had gone down repeatedly — one might say 
that they were born in their diving suits, as they went 
overboard naked — it seemed that three entire sheets 
were ofi while there were several smaller openings in the 
coppering of the garboards. As the water was very clear, 
some of the damage could be seen from the boats along- 
side. One should not sail with defective sheathing as 
more of it easily can be torn off by the ship’s speed 
through the water. So the damage had to be repaired, 
but since the ship was tight, these would be expensive 
sheets indeed, if she had to be docked on their account 
alone. 

The divers, however, offered to repair the damage for 
a mere bagatelle, without moving the ship, and the job 
would. be done in a few hours. The usual holes were 
pierced in the plates and each hole was marked around 
with white paint. Two of the divers took the plates, the 
third some nails in his mouth and a hammer in his hand, 
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‘ 1 Ludington sets the Pace for 1930 with a 
THE SPORTSHIP 
; Tan Spon etde eames New Line of Winners. Truly Engineered— 
Not a Converted Outboard 
9 From Keel to Sheerline. Dunnell, Designer. 
y THE SPORTSHIP SENIOR 
t (Inboard Powered) 
: nysrenas oer” SEE THEM 
, 3 in our two booths—401, 4th Floor and R—Mezzanine Floor 
; neduitn ate Motorboat Show, Jan. 17-25 
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; onde LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
New Design for “’D”’ & “E” Motors HYDRO DIVISION 


Racing Boats are of new design 


, ond bull: to. conform to the sow 805 Atlantic Bldg. Ce Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MODEL HM— 260 


6-cylinder - - » +» 34x4\% 
Piston Displacement 260 cu. in. 


MODEL HM—298 


6-cylinder - « + + 33% x4% 
Piston Displacement 298 cu. in. 


» 4 


See NEW SERIES BUDA MARINE 
ENGINES at MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


January 17th to 25th 


Block No. 420 + + + + Fourth Floor 


Branch Offices: 


36 CHURCH STREET + + + NEW YORK,N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 


HARVEY (Ghicas0) ILLINOIS 
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and down they went. I am sure that they were under for 
several minutes, while the plates were tacked in place, 
before all three came up again. After that, each filled his 
mouth with nails and took his hammer, and then they 
carried on by rote, one working down there, one under 
way, and one up to breathe. Like a sort of game. But 
long before evening the damage was repaired and the 
plates remained intact till nearly two years later when 
the ship was put in dry dock. : 

When we asked the blacks, or the “‘ blues’’ as they are 
curiously designated by the Europeans in these parts, if 
they were not afraid of sharks, they always made denial, 
saying that it was only the whites which the sharks 
warred against. 

Having discharged our coals, the ship was hauled out 
into the stream where we lay at anchor and took in 
ballast. It was here that nature passed nurture, so far as 
I was concerned, and one evening after I had finished 
in the cabin, I thought, “Now you must have a bath 
and a decent swim, in the dark the sharks will not see 
you.” 

The accommodation ladder was overside and, think- 
ing that I could sneak up on it unnoticed, when I had 
bathed, I dove off the bows. After I had been swimming 
a bit, I noticed that a strong tide was running, and 
decided, ‘‘It is just as well that you get around to the 
steps and on board again.” 

But this was more difficult than I had reckoned, for 
the lower end of the ladder was so high above the water 
that I could only manage to touch it with my fingers, to 
say nothing of catching hold of it. 

‘Then you must try to make for one of the anchor 
chains.”’ But the current was so strong that I was forced 
aft again. 

“Well, well,” thought I, ‘you had better crawl into 
the longboat which is made fast astern, where at least 
you can climb aboard, up the painter.’’ So I made for 
the boat, but now my strength was so used up that I 
was not able to pull myself in, for the gunwale was 
higher than I had figured. Here I was, really in a pinch, 
though I could still swim enough to fetch land a bit 
down the sound so long as I did not try to breast the 
current. And how would I make out when I got ashore? 
What with the crocodile that took the hand spike from 
the mate, the situation no longer was so funny. If I 
hailed the ship and the captain found out that I had 


| gone into the water against orders, on a pitch dark 


night at that, my immediate future would not be so 
happy. What to do, then? 

It was 8 o'clock and the second mate had the watch, 
so after I had rubbed the skin off my knees and shin 
bones in my attempts to get into the boat, I made up 
my mind to call to him. At first I almost whispered. 

“Marcus, Marcus.’’ But Marcus didn’t hear. So I had 
to use more lung power, even though the captain might 
become aware of my plight. At last I saw Marcus’ short 
thick-set figure at the stern, and heard his voice. 

“Who is it? What is it?”’ 

And I answered, ‘‘ Don’t yell, Marcus, don’t yell, it’s 


Then he, “ What me?”’ 
At which I had to tell him my name, and got for an 


| answer, 


“So it’s you, you damned youngster, and where are 


| you then?”’ 


““Sh-h, Marcus, I’m in the water astern the longboat, 


| and can’t get up.” 


Marcus didn’t hesitate, but slid down the painter and 
came across the thwarts like a cat, and got me by the 


| neck. You may be sure that he gave me an overhauling, 
| after we were aboard, but the captain fortunately had 
| fallen asleep and did not learn of my unlawful swim. 


(To be continued.) 
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Preferred by 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
BOAT BUILDERS 


and 


BOAT BUYERS 
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MAKES FIRE 
COMMIT SUICIDE 


C-O-TWO has an enviable record for saving 
lives and property on land and sea. Unsolicited testi- 
monials verifying the unfailing dependability of 
C-0-TWO—conqueror of Fire—reach us from near 
and distant ports. 

But—C-O-TWO’S unchallenged, unbeaten record was 
not gained merely because of the employment of car- 
bon dioxide—the deadly foe to oil, gas and electric fires. 
Of equal importance is the sure certain method of re- 
lease, control and direction of the C-O-TWO Gas. 
The first consideration in the development of C-0-TWO 
has been absolute dependability. It is a secondary matter 
that C-O-TWO equipment is low in price. But the fact 
that C-O-TWO engineers have perfected a fool proof 
simple system as dependable as the tides is an acliieve- 
ment of genius. 

C-0-TWO Automatic System (with separate manual 





release) is absolute, instantaneous death to fire, and C-0-TWO 

is harmless. 

The C-O-TWO System is available for the smallest EXHIBIT 

runabout or the largest yacht. A booklet and price New York 

list describing the simplicity of the C-O-TWO will be Boat Show 
Booth 82 


sent on request. Address the factory or the nearest 
representative. 


~<0 C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT (0. €i%- 


1226 S. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





{REPRESENTATIVES } 

















New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. 
E. J. WILLIS CO. WALTER. K MORETON CORP. MILTON G. HERBERT C. T. CHENEVERT ARTHUR DUVIC’S SONS 
85 Chambers St. 1043-5 Commonwealth Ave. Motor Boat Mart, Navy Pier 1020 Buhl Bldg. 122 Charter’s St. 
Seattle, Washington San Francisco, Calif. Wilmington, Calif. San Diego, Calif. Vancouver, B. C. 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. ETS-HOKIN and GALVAN ETS-HOKIN and*°GALVAN CLEM STOSE BOEING AIRCRAFT, LTD. 
1223 Western Ave. 181 Stewart St. 218 Avalon Blvd. 2nd & C. Sts. 1627 Georgia St. West 
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TEL. WALKER 7500 








Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 
TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 
Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., inc. 
54-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Sheets.. Rods.. Tubes 

















Hotspur Takes the Water 
(Continued from page 58) 


It may have appeared from the foregoing that I in- 
tend to describe every moment in the short life of 
Hotspur. Luckily for the reader, this is not the case. Of 
our part in the Gibson Island Race I shall only say here 
that cutter and crew acquitted themselves with great 
credit and that only the skipper pulled a ‘“‘boner.” I 
still blush when the word ‘‘lightship”’ is spoken to me. 
P. L. did her work like a man who had raced before, and 
even before we had rested up from the six-day grind 
admitted that she recognized the enthralling fascina- 
tion of ocean racing — a point of view she had never 
been able to attain while sitting at home and listening to 
the wind rattle the bricks down the chimney. 

In the Bayside-Block Island Race in which Hotspur 
was next entered there came a period of ten hours in 
which conditions were ideally suited to testing out the 
windward and seaward qualities of the cutter. Although 
the month was August, a strong October breeze came 
whipping out of the northwest and drove half of the 
fleet of 28 racers to various ports short of the finish. 
Each of the 14 cruisers whose owners and crews found it 
convenient to seek shelter in a leeward harbor of Long 
Island Sound was an argument in favor of the windward- 
working cruiser. They were forced out not so much be- 
cause of failure of their gear as because of discourage- 
ment. With no particular boat in mind, I may yet hazard 
the opinion that not one of these boats would have 
withdrawn if she had “sailed where she looked’”’ and 
kept going when the short seas hit her. Hotspur was 
smaller than any of them; yet she kept going. In the 
face of early discouragements we took eleventh place. 

The Block Island Race, it will be recalled, is an aux- 
iliary affair, with each contestant allotted a certain 


amount of fuel according to her dimensions and the size 
of her engine. It was not much of an auxiliary race for us, 
as the engine would not run consistently enough to per- 
mit us to carry an ebb tide through the Race. I expressed 
myself forcibly at the time on the subject of engines -in 
small boats only to find subsequently that it was not the 
engine’s fault. Most of my troubles came from a foreign 
substance in the carbureter which looked suspiciously 
like white lead. The builder claims that no white lead 
was used in coupling together the pipes of the fuel line. 
The tanks are copper. The mystery cannot be explained. 
Nevertheless something clogged the needle valve and 
caused us to arrive at Plum Gut about six hours late. 

After that race the manufacturers of the Falcon 
motor overhauled it at their own expense (although 
telling me that the fault was not theirs) and it gave me 
good service for the remainder of the season. It is a 15 
h.p. motor with integral reverse gear and two-to-one 
reduction gear, turning an 18 by 12-inch Thompson 
feathering propeller. I selected it primarily because it 
was the smallest four-cylinder four-cycle engine avail- 
able. Even so, it takes up considerable space in the after 
end of the cabin and I wish now that I had got along 
without the reverse gear, using instead a one-way clutch. 

As installed, the motor is concealed beneath a ma- 
hogany cover which serves as a seat for the cook, as a 
bench or table, and as a step in the companionway 
ladder. The motor is offset, the propeller shaft passing 
through a log on the port side which is beautifully 
mortised through the planking. The strut, a special 
casting, is streamlined, airplane fashion. 

Having lost two races through the owner’s mis- 
handling, Hotspur was lucky enough to win the last 
event in which she was entered — the Huntington- 
Cornfield race of the Huntington Yacht Club. This 
was another auxiliary affair, but except for three min- 

















ALGONAC BOAT HOISTS 
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convenient. 


If you have a nice boat why not keep it 
nice—you will be more than pleased with 
this new hoist. It is easily operated and 


ate, MONNIER BROS., INC. 


Guaranteed 
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“GAR” 


TOBIN BRONZE SHAFTING 
Standard Equipment 


The builders of Gar Wood boats also 
say: “Over a period of several years, 
we have been using various makes of 
propeller shafts and we have found 
that for uniformity of quality, tensile 
strength, and durability, there is 
nothing to equal Tobin Bronze Shafts.” 





| All 1930 
Car Wood Models 
are fastened with 


EVERDUR SCREWS 


“Everdur screws were selected for fastenings on all 


1930 ‘Gar’ Wood models on account of their having 
the strength of mild steel and ability to resist salt 
water corrosion to a greater degree than anything 
we have ever used. We feel that the use of Everdur 
screws will result in a higher quality boat justifying 
the additional cost. This is a feature which all boat 
owners, especially those who use their boats in salt 
water, will greatly appreciate. 

‘GAR’ WOOD, Inc. 


The American Brass Company manufactures Everdur in 
the form of sheets, rods, tubes and rivets. Leading fabri- 
cators are prepared to furnish screws, bolts, nuts, castings 
and special fittings of this high strength metal. 


The trade-marks TOBIN BRONZE and EVERDUR are 
registered in the United States and foreign countries. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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ARE MADE BETTER WITH 
PLASTIC WOOD 


During 1929 Chris-Craft motor boats again proved 

their all-around superiority in practically every 

important regatta at home and abroad. Their per- 
formance record is indeed an enviable one. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


In covering countersunk screws, as on the bot- 
tom of boats, where the smoothest possible 
finish is desired, Plastic Wood is regularly 
used on Chris-Craft. It permits a sanded fin- 
ish which fills the hole as if Plastic Wood were 
a part of the mahogany itself. 

Plastic Wood is not only an impor- 

tant construction unit in fine boat 

building but serves for every boat 

owner as a quick, permanent repair 

in minor damages. Keepacan aboard. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
At Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 


Our Engineering Department will gladly answer any 
specific questions as to the adaptability or use of 
Plastic Wood in Boat Repair or Construction. 


Send for free 24-page booklet on Plastic Wood for 
Boat Repair and Construction 


ADDISON-LESLIE CO., 46 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 
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utes at the start, the motor was not used on the 53-mile 
run down the Sound. The wind, gentle though it was for 
the most part, was westerly, and, with spinnaker and 
ballooner drawing, we managed to keep up with the 
leaders on the outward run, arriving fourth at the 
lightship. Rounding that, and bucking tide and wind, 
we ran the engine for three hours until the tide turned. 
Then we happened to be in a spot where the wind blew 
fresh, and for a matter of six hours the cutter displayed 
her weatherly qualities to great advantage. When, 20 


-miles from the finish, the wind failed completely, we 


were slightly ahead of our nearest competitor, and she 
had consumed her entire allowance of fuel. Ours was but 
one-third used, so we motored through calm and finished 
three hours ahead of the fleet. While the winning boat is 
frequently the one that gets the best breaks, I felt 
that in this race —a run and a beat — Hotspur had 
demonstrated her windward-working quality to good 
advantage. 

On inspecting other boats of the season’s vintage, I 
find that, by comparison, Hotspur is deficient in cruising 
advantages. I started out with the intention of having a 
sanctum sanctorum for navigational purposes — and a 
chart table is one of the many things I lack. But there is, 
at least, plenty of room for charts, which are thrust flat 
into a shallow locker hanging from the deck over the 
quarter bunk. If the cabin is unusually roomy, it is 
because we have no dining table. A table in a very small 
boat is an excellent thing to stumble over and even to 
wrestle with if it is insecurely fastened, but I have 
rarely seen one used at sea for dining purposes. 

The fore hatch is an idea borrowed from Herreshoff’s 
Pleasure, being cut not in the deck but in the cabinhouse 
where it is up out of reach of solid water. It opens for- 
ward, the hinges being aft, and at anchor conducts a 
constant stream of air through the cabin. In the effort to 
keep down leaks the ports are of the closed type, and not 
even these are permitted in the forward side of the house. 
Also, in the interest of leak prevention, the deck is 
canvas covered, and there are no chain pipes. 

For downright cruising comfort there is hardly any- 
thing to equal a cockpit of exactly the right width. In 
Hotspur, no matter what the sailing angle, there is al- 
ways an easy brace for the feet on the side of the cockpit 
opposite which one is sitting, and the helmsman can use 
both hands for steering without falling all over himself. 
For further comfort in steering, we have a comb of 
monel metal mounted on deck beneath the tiller. A 
tongue of softer metal is affixed to the under side of the 
tiller, and if the helmsman wishes to leave the tiller he 
merely thrusts it down until the tongue engages be- 
tween two teeth of the comb. Thus, although Hotspur is 
not the long-sought self-steerer, she can be left to her 
own devices without the trouble of lashing the tiller. 

Under the conventional list of cruising comforts full 
headroom in the cabin is not included. What headroom 
we have—5% feet—is ample for the mate, and 
the skipper never stands up straight, anyway. Our 
galley aft, with its solid alcohol stove, is our delight and 
an object for most other people’s ridicule. | admit that 
the stove does not provide heat for drying out wet 
clothes or for making the cabin cozy on a cold night. But 
for a cruising couple who seek warm climates and who 
are not particularly interested in gastronomic finesse 
when afloat, the process of prying a lid off a tin to obtain 
heat for cooking is at least consistent. 

This story of Hotspur, offered with some diffidence, is 
now concluded. Her cutter rig is not recommended as 
the last word for long distance cruising, nor is she con- 
sidered even by her proud owner the ideal cruiser. But 
she has proved herself fast, comfortable, and able, and 
those are the tonics the doctor, in diagnosing this partic- 
ular case, prescribed. 
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“WATERWAYS ARE HAPPY WAYS 


You can get the big ones Zap have a 
Chris-Craft to take you sanftly across the 
waters to their hiding places 


























‘Homeward bound 
after a glorious 
holiday on the 
water—what an 
added joys if the 


journeys made ina C ris-Craft] 
































Start your 
business da 

. gloriously with 
a swift Chris-Craft ride in to business— 


A large portion of the world’s 
i @ sure tonic for mind and body alike 

















finest yachts carry Chris-Craft 
tenders—proof of their seaworth- 
iness and matchless quality 


Where sky and water meet. A Chris- Craft 
is the accepted way to transfer from the 
landing to sea or amphibian planes 











Winning with a winner. A Chris-, 
Craft always sets the pace in any 
motorboat company. he trophies 
won by Chris- Crafters prove it 


























A NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 
The 20-Foot Runabout 
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RIUMPHANT from a long series of water tests comes a new 20-foot 
Chris-Craft built to please the public as no twenty footer has ever 






done—to give the water lover a new ‘conception of smartness, seaworthi- 






ness and speed . 






Here at last. is big boat performance and safety in the trimmest, safest 





small craft that ever left a designer's board. Here are deep, luxurious 






cushions and roomy seats for eight. Here is flexibility and driving centro] 






unmatched by any cralt of any size. 






You will raarvel at the ease with which it may be taken away from dock 





or float, turned within’ its own length, stopped, reversed and ‘sent away 





‘ again like, a rocket. 


The ‘inherent stability and safety tor which the larger Chris-Craft is 


world famous have been engineered into this smart, compact, fast personal 


runabout only 20 feet in length. It isa dry boat with plenty of beam, The 









smoothest riding small boat in all the blue waters. 








Finger tip control centers m the hand- 
some lighted. automobile type dash 
which groups ammeter, tachometer and 
oil gauge: Near by is horn and choke, ¢ - 
Moderately priced at $1895, this true 
Chris-Craft is powered with a remark- 
ably flexible. 75h. p. marine’ motor. 
Under perfect control at all times, model 
100 has'a 31 mile per hour speed.» 












The FASTEST and SMARTEST 
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Chris- Craft 


The Commuter 


54’ all-mahogany Custom 
Commuter, '14-passenger, 
peed up to 40 M.P.H. 
2-200 H.P.: Marine 


Motors. $15,000.00 


‘The Ultimate in 


> 


— 


OW you may do more of the things you have always 
wanted to do, go to places you have always wanted 
to see, entertain favored guests in superb luxury. Three new 
Chris-Craft, a commuter, a crutser and a yacht, place at 








your disposal big ship performance, with high speed thru 
heavy seas. ere are water cralt so easy to control that a 
boy can handle them. They are all-mahogany Chris-Craft 
with luxurious cabins, completely found, with china, silver, 
linen, cooking equipment, bath, stove, refrigeration. 
‘Everything is included. Dependable high power motors 
and genuine Chris-Craft construction means safe travel 


wi th -on~-schedule reliability. 


The Commuter 


Forty miles an hour is Chris-Craft’s answer to the man ol 
aflairs who has repeatedly sought a means of travel to and 
from business that would conserve his time and give him 


real rest as he travels. 


This all-mahogany, thirty-four foot commuter is as flexible 
as a motor car on the pavement. It offers luxurious cabin 
privacy, rest and relaxation enroute. One may lunch, 
dress or hold business conference in complete seclusion: 
Two cabins and open bridge offer variety of view and enter- 
tainment. One arrives home full of energy; ready for keen 
enjoyment-of home or social activity. Complete equipment 
for table serviceand cooking isincluded. It has toiletand pull- 
man bérths—carries fourteen in comfort at 40 miles an hour. 


Luxurious seats, co mfort- 


able berths 


LD 


This cruiser handles 
like its little brother 


— the fast runabout 
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The Yacht 


48’ all-mahogany Yacht, 30 
passenger, speed up to 30 
M.P.H. 2-250 H.P. Chris- 
Craft Marine Motors 
. . $35,000.00 









CRUISERS 


Luxurious Transportation 


AFLOAT — — 














lways S° nimble and fast is this roomy 38-foot commuting 
ranted cruiser that a few minutes will take you completely 
e new away from feyerish business, boresome folk, congested 
ace at highways. You may entertain distinguished guests or carry 
1 thru friends or family in approved style to club or regatta. 
that a Chris-Craft is the new vogue in exclusive entertainment. 
Craft Ie is the one means to secure your own pleasures to your- 
silver, self in complete privacy: Open forward cockpit, luxurious 
ition. cabin, bridge deck and rear cockpit offer variety for all 
notors moods.. Thirty mile speed from the famous Chris-Craft 
travel marine. motor gives you wide cruising range. Nature’s door 
is open wide. ‘Waterways are happy ways. This cruiser is! 
the means to enjoy them to the utmost. 
The Yacht 
an of Here is the finest Chris-Craft ever launched, fitting flag- 
- and shi of the 1930,Chris-Craft fleet. Eager buyers acclaim 
> him it pH most magnificent contribution to fine boat construc- 
tion in a century. It isa craft to tempt those who are 
xible aceustomed to leadership, afloat or ashore. Every glance 
cabin reveals new beauty, new smartness, new luxury in the 
mS saloon, the fore and aft cabins arid on open deck. It has full 
mY living accommodations for eight persons with comfortable 
seseaie. seating for thirty. Two powerful 250 h. p. Chris-Craft 
a motors give thirty mile: speed. ‘The finest of yacht clubs 
ninieiad and the open sea are its natural home. Thirty is the years 
production. Many are already sold. Early inquiry is ad 


vised. if you, would own this greyhound of yachts. 
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The Cruiser 
38’ all-mahogany, V- 
bottom Commuting ' 
Cruiser, 20 passenger, 
speed u to 30 M.P.H. 
250 .H.P. Chris- 
Craft Marine Motor 
.. » + $15,000.00. 







The forward cockpit 
favared by fresh air folk 
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Br HIS Model 102 Chris-Craft, one of the famous 22-foot 
-all-mahagony runabouts, will carry a party of 9 i im un- 


; ; p crowded comfort at 36 m. p- h. Yours to. command at any 
, "time for long delightful Minis of water- born sport or 


travel, it has all the luxury’and ease of handling that have 


f? made Chris-Crafe the choice of: the world. Powered with 
4 125%h: ‘'p- marine motor, and priced at $2595, it is-a 
‘tribute 46, ‘Chris- Craft's designing and building gemius. 
(Model 101, with 30 mile: speed is $2195. 


os “For theses desiring : a larger Chris-Craft, the Model 103 is 


as favorite. Twenty four feet overall; it offers added room, 
‘and. gredter passenger capacity, for 10 persons may enjoy 


’ its comfortable, ‘cockpits. and .35 -mile-an-hour speed i in 


‘cushioned: luxury. Like all Chris-Craft, the 24 footer is 
moted for its safety, and almost unbelievable ease of han- 
dling. Hhye your Chris-Craft merchant let you drive this 


te beautiful: boat. Imagine the thrill of j joy you ‘ll feel when- 
% ever ‘your friends ride with you. At $2850, with 125 h. Pp: 
if; motor —a wonderful boas} Model 105 is a 26 foot craft, 
W125 h, p., 32 miles per hour, carrying 11 passengers, price 


‘$3200. ‘Model/106 is ‘a. 155‘h. p-. 26-footer priced at 


ie . $3750 wath 4 ‘speed, of 37 ‘miles per hour. 


| Model ’ 93" 


(24! All-inah ogany Run. 


4 ' about; 10+ passenger, / 


‘speed up to 3 
ALPE. 125 H:P, ' 
ietiyy: Motot’ 

’ $2850.00 : 


Tal eberents are tip, 
heppy bai 


Possibly the most porpatles sell famous of all the Chris- | 
2 ‘Craft runabouts | are the 26-foot models éarrying 11 pas- 
_. sengers. In these beautiful craft Models 108 and 111~— 


; countless world’s ‘records have been set; for these aré real 


Regatta motorboats, built: to win in the face of the keenest 


4 Solmpetinion. They are ‘staunch sea boats, too, and have 


braved many a gale that kept larger craft in shelter. They 
‘ are Pleasure’s flagship on'the waterways—the unquestioned 

leaders of motorboating. Priced from $4350 to: $4750, 
‘powered with 200-h. p- motor or Chris-Craft’s own famous 
‘Vatype, .8- cylinder 250: h. p: motor: Speeds 42 to 45 


miles. per hour, depending upon model and motor. 


Those ‘wishing exclusive custqm built’ Chris-Craft run~ 


+3 abouts may secure’ a 28-foot all- mahogany craft, Model 
“14, with 200: hp. motor and 40 mile speed: at $4875: 
Sf, Model 117 with Chais-Crafi 250 bh: p/ motor travels at 

3 42 mile speed anid, is listed : at $5275. Model 120 is an 


exclusive, custom-built 5. foot runabout with ‘250 h. Pp: 
Chris-Craft. motor ‘and a’ wwe of 40: miles per hour—its 


price, $7000. 















ERE i 1s CAT of the highest ‘order never before ap: 


- proached by any boat, builder. Here i 1s Chris-Craft ,*e 


seaworthiness and unfajling: dependability. Here i is soft 
luxury, protection from sun, rain or sleet-—a crafe that asks 


only open w pter and takes no heed ‘of the s séason. This iY. 


passenger sedati'i 1s driven with equal ease by anan or woman, 
boy or girl. It minds i its ownér ag though i it antic ipated the 
driver's mood. W hatever vyou, need, whatever 3 you ask o 


it, your wishes are edcgeded. 26 féet i in letgth, i it may be ° 


lad as Model 107- with 36 mile ‘speed, at $4600. Modei 
109 in 40 mile speed i 1s $5200, and Model 112, with 43 
mile speed i 1s priced at $5600." 


Chisis-Crafe meets the universal demand for enclosed trans- 
portation with the most beautiful and completely appo'nted 
line. of sedan-mode} motor boats ever launched. Latest 
addition is this) Mddel 113; 26 foot convertible: sedan; 

offering both runabout or closed boat advantages. Given a 
clearday, all of the runabout’s airy coolness and freedom i is 
instantly available; let clouds gather, and your same Chris- 
Craft becomes a yacht in ‘miniature—snug, dry and warm. 


For 11 passengers, at 43 mm p. h. with: a 250h. P- Chits:’ 


Craft motor,’ and priced at $5700 ~ where else i in ‘motor- ‘ 
boating eculd you find such a craft? This sedan: may be. f 


had with a 200 h. p- motor, 26 foot length: Model 110, 
40-miles-an-hour speed, at $5300:, Model 115.4 is ‘a 28 
foct craft with 200. hk. p- motor, giving 38 miles. per hour, 


priced at $5850. The same craft'as Model’ 118), with the - - 
famous ‘Chiris-Crafe'250 h: p- motor, gives, a speed of: 40). : 


m. p. h. and 1 1s priced at $6250. . 


To those whip want complete protection in the more Oper: 


waterways at all times. Chris-Craft offers a delightfully ‘ 
complete, and magnificently fitted 28- foot all-mahagony 


custom sedan, the Model 116. This dry, handsome speed-.. ' oa 


ster could littiagly he called the limousine of: the waters, 
for its inte.sor offers the utmost comfort and privacy unde: 
all conditions, Windows may be raised and lowered at 
the turn of a hand, giving unobstructed view with perfect 
shelter. Retaining the unmatched flexibility of perform- 
ance that has made the name ‘Chris-Craft the symbol of ' 
motorboating perfection, this craft will gis © you 358 m. P- h. 
It is powered with a 200 h, p. motor and easily accomma- 
dates eleven: ‘persons, It is priced ‘at $6100. Model 119 
carries the 250 h. p . Chris-Craft motor, gives a speed of 
40 m. p. h. and sels at $6500, 


SMARTNESS WITH COMFORT 


Motor . , $5700.00 









Model 112 
26" ‘Dehsxe ord ap 1! 1-pas- 
wenger; sperd to 43 
, PH. 60H. P . Chris- 
Craft Marine Mator. 
bee cee $860000 






















Chris-Craft 
Sedans compare 
ms ey! with the 


costly imousine 























Model 113 
26" Convertible, Sedan; ; 


11-passenger, specibup to ‘J 
M : 250 H.P. 


Chris-Gonfe Marine ° 





. ‘ ; 
Luxurious com- ; 









Model 119 A TEE rae 
28’ tall-mahogany Custom Pare OF Pet a 
Sedan, 11-passenger, speed il TE othe 
to'40:.M.P.H. 250 H.PO +!) ey 
Ke wees Marin¢ Motor - 
$65 500.00 - 


fort with privacy 









® gare fp ee 














Les teem 


<a 
Chris -Craft 





THE, GREATEST FLEET. IN BOATING HISTORY 


xX HRIS- “RAFT 
3 Bie v J ALL MAHOGANY MODELS 


FOR 1930 


Cadel Specaion and Prices F. O. B. Algonac; Michigan 











vy Nonber 


/100—-20' sigiabin 8: passeriger, n speed up-to 31 MP. H, 75 | _ EET RRS DES OE Vip i ge OS Price $ 1895 








> 101-22" Runabout; 9; passenger, n speed up to 30 M.P-H.,.75 H-P,......-: . Price $ 2395 





102-29" Ruinabsut, g pasvenger, r! speed up to 36 M. P. H., ‘125 H. P 43:4. ee HOMERAL LAM Ee .Price $ 2595 





103—24": Runabout 10° passenger, peed up to 35 M. P. H., 125 H. p. 4 “fl Fe . Price $ 2850 





105—26/ Runsbouty, a passenger, speed up to 32 M.P.H., 125M. Pp! ! Ge REEL Erol ae fp gt Vale ‘Prite $ 3200 





10626" Rutdabot, W passenget, speed up to 37M. P. H., 1188 H. P,. 5 Pi bit Beige $3760 





108-26 Runabout 7 passenger, speed up to 42 M. P. H:, 200 HP.’ 2: SVs LDPE get La RE Gg Pee $! 4350 





1-26. Riinabou, it passetige, ‘speed +p to 45 M. P. Hi, 260° H.-P. Chiris-Craft Motor i Price $ 4750 





11428" Custom Runabout, 11 pantera, speed up to 40 M.P.H., 200 HH. P We f Fatt Ca aad Dy we Ap Price $. 4875: 





728" Gate Runabpid, WwW passenger, sped up: to 47 M. P. H. 5, 230 HP. ‘Chris: Craft Motor... . Price $.5275 





1 OD, Custom Runabout, 12 passenger, speed up to 540 M:P: Hs. 250 H. Pp. Chivis- Craft Mikee, .. Price $' 7000 





;, 


104-24" Sedan, 10 passenger, speed up to: St M P; H., 125 Hi, Hf KOR phe hey SAY yd PIE . «Price $ 3400 








1074-26" DeLuxe Sedan, 14 passenger, ERE na A to 36/M. Pp. H., 155 ye 1B. Me ee Gh At Price $ 4600: 


109-267 De Luxe Sedo 1] passenger, speed up to 4 to 40 M. P.H:, 200° HiP... Oe L eg bine Len «ei Areaee $5200 
’ “ 4? . 





11026" Convertible Sedat, Vr passenger, ‘speedup to 40 M. P. H, 200 i. P, Ae, . Price $5300 





‘112-26’ De bus Sedan, ul passenger, apped up to 43 M. P: rs |, 250 H.P. Chris Grafe Motor Price $ 5600 





113—26’ Convertibl Sedan, I passenger, spots up to’ 45 M: P. H,, 250-H-P. ‘Ciisis- Craft Moton: ». ‘Price $ 5700 





115-28" Convertible Sedan, 1] passenger, seed up to. 38 ia H,, 200 H. B PAL IIPATRY AS EEG YE Price $ 5850 





116-28". Custom Sedan, -11 passenger, spéed up to 38 M:P. H., 200 TP: ost. ata aes e a pial Shae ’. Price $ 6100 





118—28’ Convertible, Seplaty 1}; passenger, speed up-to 40 ‘MP. H., 250 H.P. Chris- Craft Motor. .. .Price $ 6250 





119-28’ Custoni Sadia’ 1 passenger, speed up te 40'M.P: H.,’ 250 HP. Chris-Craft Motor ... Price $6500 





; 


pees 3A’ Custom Comaatider’ 14 passenger, speed up to 40 M.-P. H., Tang. 200 H.P.; Motors: Price $15000 





122-38" Commuting Craince; 20 passenger, Siidash. up to 30 MPH, -250-H.P.. Chris-Craft Motor. . . Price $15000 , 





123—48’ Yacht, 30 passenger, speed. up to 30 M.P-H:, Two-250 H.P. Chris-Craft Maters 0!) . Price $35000 








CHRIS. SMITH & SONS BOAT CO., ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats 


Chris-' raft 


Copyright 1930 
‘Printed in U:S. A! Coy eek Be Sons Bos! 
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We SMart... 
of the adventu 












































HERE is a bit of the wanderlust in every Th» Didier Etes 
true yachtsman. But that hunger for ad- 


YT1—1-cylinder 2h.p. F6é — 6-cylinder 
venture does not extend to the power plant. PNRI — t-cytinder She. NK2 — 2-evlinder 2 hp 
The desire for an engine that always gives PNRG—tciieser Seb, Nusceavteser sons 
dependable performance instinctively leads to ZR2—2evlinder WhO AS h.p. 

e e x e ZR3 — 3-cylinder 30 h.p. Power-Boy Six — 6 cyl. 
the choice of a Palmer Engine and Clutch in ZR4—4-cylinder 40 hip. ae hw. 
a standardized boat. =a e+ la cae OR 

. . bed D) > . . 
And the boat builder is glad to installa Palmer Distributors 
for he knows this friendly engine has, for over 
° ° ° ° NEW YORK, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASH. 
thirty-five years, been delivering the kind of ee ee ee 
power that gets you there and back again. BRITE. Pratt’st. | VANGO USES Rod Pow- 
- ey oY PA. ell St. 
: | PORTLAND, ME. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Buy any standardized boat . . . but always naseule tae, TAMPA. 
= = . Rapp-Huckins Co., 138 Ft. of Whiting St. 
insist that the engine be a Palmer. Beverly St. MIAMI, FLA 
a. 5" . B. ~ Schubert, 1008 
ais Kngine oa ort est th S 
Corp. Road 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC, "Oregon Mavine & Fish. BILOXI, MISS. 
eries Supply Co. ennedy Bros. 


COS COB, CONN. 





-almer Brothers Engines, Inc., are the retail distributors for Lycoming Marine Motors 
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Seat caialiemneniebateeemememeinnt none 





WILEY’S 
MARYLAND 
BUILT 
CRUISERS 


Our forty-one-foot | fisherman 
speed 20 m.p.h. 


WE are ideally equipped for designing 
and building cruisers and house- 
boats to meet your personal requirements 
at reasonable prices. 


OR EXAMPLE WE SUGGEST— 

Forty-One-Ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser: 
Single Screw, $9,000. Twin Screw, $10,500. 
Complete with full equipment. 


Fifty-foot Houseboat Cruiser: 150 H. P. 
Lathrop Engine, $13,500. Complete in 
every detail. 


UR boats are substantially con- 

structed of selected materials by 
skilled men. Submit your ideas to us for 
quotations, or write for further details 
on our boats. 


We solicit correspondence 
from Naval Architects 


RALDH H. WILEY. me. 


OXFORD 
MARYLAND 
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The Compass vs. a Crate of Ravens. 
(Continued from page 47) 


style with our taffrail log showing that we were putting 
the miles behind us at a good rate, and it was not until 
nearly daylight that I sensed something wrong — two 
northbound freighters converging on us at too broad an 
angle! At five I called Bill and voiced my suspicion that 
our little compass was trifling with us. He announced 
that during his watch he had been somewhat suspicious 
and had twice “‘put her on Polaris,’ but as the compass 
had checked pretty closely he had put her back on her 
course. 

At this juncture we made out a Pere Marquette car 
ferry on our port bow, crossing at a close angle. We both 
knew that she was bound for either Manistee or Luding- 
ton, and neither spoke for some minutes, during which, 
through the haze, we made out land ahead. Then, 
suddenly, from Bill burst one of those terrible oaths 
which has made the sailor a much criticized and little 
understood man. After a long introduction Bill reached 
the main point, with — ‘‘There’s that damned old saw- 
dust burner at Ludington!”’ Alas, it was too true! We 
had held to a N.E. course and had sailed due east! 

Now came the realization that we were off on a voy- 
age of some 1400 miles with our hopes pinned to an addle- 
pated little compass which would do nothing but point 
north —- just follow that big shining tank wherever it 
led. I have heretofore spoken of the natural clash in 
temperament between gas tank and compass, but it 
becomes evident that between inanimate as well as 
animate things of opposite types there may develop an 
unhealthy attraction which often makes for no good 
whatever. 

Since the weather was clear, we had only to haul up 
and follow the coast line, and as we were headed almost 
north our compass was again accurate — almost. 

Just after passing South Manitou Lightvessel, late 
in the evening, we were hit by one of the worst squalls 
which either of us had ever seen. Out of a dark night, 
and without the slightest warning, we were knocked 
completely down and the little ship struggled for what 
seemed minutes to regain her footing, only to be knocked 
down from the opposite direction. That was all, but 
had not the rigging held it would have been enough. 
A ripped mainsail was the extent of our casualties and 
with that furled we proceeded under jib and mizzen. 

The lightvessel astern and a light on North Fox gave 
us an approximate course, but we knew that with the 
danger of fog toward morning we had best make some 
preparation. The method was this: On the assumption 
that somewhere amidships the compass would forget 
its affinity and be approximately accurate, Bill would 
grab the binnacle and jump forward and line it up on the 
house top. Then he’d call directions to me at the wheel 
until we had Ravaldo on her course. Then, while I held 
on to a star, the edge of a cloud bank, or merely shut 
my eyes and held her steady, Bill would bound back 
into the cockpit and jam the binnacle into its place. 
As soon as the compass had steadied we had our course. 
Simple enough! 

No cruise tale is complete without a fog and we had 
that, too. I have seen fog pretty much all over the world, 
including the great fog factories of the Bay of Fundy, 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, Greenland and Baffin Land, but 
I never saw a real, fully ripened fog until that morning. 
We worked up toward the horn of the Gray’s Reef 
Lightvessel until we could hear the steam escaping 
between blasts and the voices of men talking, but no 
lightvessel. Suddenly, from Bill, on the bow, ‘‘HARD 
a’starboard!’’ And as I jammed the wheel over we slid 
under the stern of the lightvessel and it looked as high 
as that of the Mauretania. 
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A PrinceLy New CRUISER 


| 
: Mahogany oe VL bridge deck 












Two double ‘um After cockpit 

Double planked One man control 

Two 180 horse power each, Accommodations for one 
Speedway engines or two in crew 


20 miles cruising speed 


Forty-five years experience in Marine designing and 
engineering insures faultless Construction, Completeness 
in equipment and distinctive in finish. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


v 


SEE IT AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE — JANUARY 17th - 25th 













THIS -ORGANIZATION 
which has for the past seventy- 
five years supplied the hardware 
and equipment requirements 
of the finest builders and repair 
yards of the Atlantic Seaboard, 















~ _— a” — a — — = 


INVITES FO VY 


to avail yourself of that same 







service in the maintainance of 
yor own boat. Aquaint your- 
self with the latest develop- 


ments in comfort and safety 







appliances. 




















—_ am _ — —_— —_— _— - 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
at fhe 25th National Motor 
Boag Show, Grand Central 









Palcke, New York. Booths 123- 
124.825 Third Floor. January 
17-25, 1930. 
















1198 CHAMBERS STREET 
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Yachting 


At this point a sharp haul to an easterly course called 
for more of the touch-and-go system of ascertaining 
our deviation, but by quick work on Bill’s part and 
lucky steadying on mine we hit three buoys in succession 
right on the nose. Outside us, a dozen big freighters 
crept along, booming their warnings and signals. 
Finally, there came a clearing, and there, glistening in 
the bright sunshine, lay Mackinac Island — just off 
our port bow. 

Except for one amusing experience with the compass, 
the next ten days had to do with deep bays and magnifi- 
cent fiords in a cruising paradise; the warm friendliness 
of good friends at Thessalon, Blind River and Little 
Current; the courtesy and kindness of brother yachts- 
men; with three-pound black bass and two-pound 
speckled trout which worked in perfect accord with the 
canned gas contraption. But all that is a tale in itself. 

The next piece of expert navigating occurred as we 
neared Mackinac, homeward bound. Dark came on just 
after we had passed St. Martin’s reef and our course by 
the chart was about W. by S. The means of determining 
deviation on this course was as follows: The man at 
the wheel extended his right arm toward Polaris; with 
his left arm he made a 90° angle with his right; he then 
swung his left arm outward ‘‘about a point”’ and sighted 
along it on to the glowing compass card. What he read 
there was the course, and we picked up Mackinac 
‘“‘over the bow.”’ 

Leaving Mackinac, we encountered a west wind and 
a very mean chop. As darkness came on we tried to steer 
a compass course, but to no avail. When the ship was 
put back on her course, after creeping up or falling off 
a bit, the compass would come slowly back to the old 
reading, and then keep on going around. On several 
occasions it went from 150° to 170° — just for good 
measure. Fortunately, the night was clear and we steered 
by the buoys and Gray’s Reef Lightvessel. 

After passing the lightvessel our course lay nearly 
S.W. and for a time we had the light on Isle aux Galet 
(commonly known as Skilagallee) about three points to 
port. About two it began to grow hazy overhead and I 
knew that I had to do something — it being my watch. 
I tried the binnacle in several positions and finally 
found that when it was placed on the port cockpit seat 
and about opposite me it was fairly steady and re- 
sponsive. I therefore wedged it snugly into place with 
an oilskin. With a northbound freighter, about a mile 
to the westward, as one factor and the light on Skilagal- 
lee, as another, I used a little barnyard calculus and 


| established our new deviation. 


Of course, since the “lubber’s mark’’ was now at 
athwartship position, it was necessary to read 90° less 
than the compass course. At daybreak we picked up land 
ahead and soon identified Grand Traverse Light. 

Two days and two nights of coasting down the east 
shore of Lake Michigan with favoring easterly or north 
winds put us off Black Lake early one morning, faced 
with the necessity of working out our deviation on one 
more course, and squaring away for Chicago. 

With the rising sun approximately in the east and a 
S.W. course to lay, we put the sun over our stern, al- 
lowed four points to port, read the result on the compass 
and set our course. We made Chicago, or picked up its 
sky line, in the late afternoon, and slipped into Belmont 
Harbor and let go our anchor about 9:30 that night — 
our charter period just up, and with 1400 miles and 21 
glorious days behind us. 

In conclusion, of this one thing I am certain: It may 
be entirely true that ‘‘all’s well that ends well,’ but if 
ever again we find ourselves shoving off on a ship, which 
we even dimly suspect of having had a recent visit from 
well intentioned insurance inspectors, we shall ship a 
crate of ravens as our first aid to navigation. 
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A PROVEN PDRODUCT ror 
IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 





Morse Straight-Line Reduction Gears 
are a tried and proven marine product, 
accepted by scores of leading boat build- 
ers, naval architects and engineers. 


Both from the performance and in- 
stallation standpoint, they offer a most 
practical and economical means of 
transferring engine power to the pro- 
peller at the speed at which the pro- 
peller is most efficient. 


Application is desirable in all cruisers, 
work boats and auxiliary craft equipped 
with high speed engines, as well as in 
slow speed gasoline and Diesel installa- 
tions. In operating and maintenance 
economies they will eventually pay for 
themselves. 


Due to their exclusive internal gear 
design, the size of the complete unit 
has been reduced to a minimum. At 
the same time, installation problems 
have been greatly simplified. Installa- 
tion may be made even in boats already 
in service, without changing the posi- 
tion of engine or propeller. 


Write today for full information, in- 
cluding engineering drawings with 
dimensions. State size and type of 
engine used. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Fearless II, 65-ft. yacht, powered 

by two Model U Cummins Diesel 

Engines, driving through two Model 

F M orse Straight-Line Reduction 

Gears. Designed by S. S. Crocker, 

Jr., built by W. J. Reid, owned by 
E. B. Phillips. 


MORSE 


REDUCTION GEARS 











ae 


40-ft. cruiser built by A. 
G. Liggett & Son Co., for 
Albert F. Saur. Powered 
by 150 h, p. Kermath, driv- 
ing through Model K 
Morse Straight-Line Re- 
duction Gear. 


Barbara Ann, 48\4-ft. 

Craft powered by two 

Model 125 Kermath motors, 

driving through two Model 

F Morse Straight-Line 
Reduction 
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HACKERCRAFT 
ave Supreme in their Handwrought 
Beauty and Skilful Design 








\ 
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The 30 foot Hackercraft is an “achievement” ... 40 to 42 m.p.h....eleven 
passenger accomodations...complete de luxe travel afloat. $5500 at factory. 


















































24 feet of brilliant action is tucked into this 35 mile an hour The world’s most famous runabout—726 feet of compact, rugged 
nine passenger all mahogany Hackercraft—$3150at factory. hull with 44 miles an hour at your command. $4475 at factory. 


























The new 38 foot Hackercraft cruiser-commuter has complete cruising quarters 
for four — a speed of 42.13 miles an hour with twin Kermath “200’s, 


All Hackercraft may be equipped with either a one man 
or sedan top of special Hacker design at extra cost. 
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For Speed and Grace... 


For Staunchness—too — 


Hackercraft has but one Counterpart 


Another Fackercraft 


YMMETRY-—flashing from every trimly turned line, from every 
hull contour and fitting — today stamps Hacker boats with an 
inimitable air of grace and character. Thirty-six years of design- 
ing effort — thirty-six years of ripened experience have con- 
ceived the 1930 Hackercraft series and dedicated it to the boat- 
ing public. For the conscientious man or woman purchasing 
a fine boat, Hackercraft is more outstanding in style and value 
—more supreme inspeedand performance thanever before. Acare- 
ful appraisal of Hackercraft—their details and specifications will 
reveal a number of potent reasons for their widespread preference. 


Hackercraftare built throughout of genuine Honduras mahogany 
.--Hackercraft are double planked with diagonally laid planking... 
Are copper rivited for strength and staunchness (not screw fast- 
ened)...All exposed metal is nickel silver, and chromium plated... 
Special batten seam construction insures a stout, tight boat... 


Ask for this New Hackercraft 


oe .. At yep All framing is straight grained white oak set on 22’to 26”’ spaces 
i et: on “ with extra heavy intermediate framing . . . Finish is hand-rubbed 
ackercraft models for beauty and permanence . . . The new “200” down-draft Ker- 


math is standard in all but the 24. foot model, which is Gray eight 

powered...A Hackercraft is two to four miles an hour faster than 
Si other boats of equal size and horsepower . . . Hackercraft are 
Ps hand-built for those who value such construction. 


——— Asa buyer of quality yourself —you cannot help butbe impressed 
2 with the fine quality standards maintained in all Hackercraft. 


Continuing the New York Success, Hackercraft will 

be shown at the New England Permanent Motor Boat 

Show—January 27 to February 1st.—1043 Common- 

wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts—Also on dis- 

play New York—5th Avenue at 1 5th Street—Chicago 
-Motor Boat Mart Navy Pier 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


538 RIVER DRIVE MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 









































Yachting Uniforms 


our specialty for 73 years 


ee re three genera- 
tions of discriminating 
yachtsmen. Outfitting 
thousands of yachts, in- 
cluding the largest and 
most famous. Recognized 
as headquarters for regula- 
tion Yachting Apparel 
and Club Insignia. 


Whatever you may 
need in the way of 
Yachting Apparel for 
yourself and your 
officers and crew, we 
can supply. Let us mail 
you our Catalog, or, 
better still, let one of 
our trained service 
men call at your 
convenience. e 


What better assurance can 
you have that your orders 
will be executed pronto — 
as on the high seas! 








S. APPEL & COMPANY 


14-16-18 Fulton Street, New York 





Telephones: JOHn 5382 to 5388 





Serving the Yachtsman Since 1856 











TESTED BRONZE 
TURNBUCKLES 


CORRECTLY 
DESIGNED 
ANCHORS 


DOUBLE RATCHET 
WINCHES 
GEARED 
UNIQUE 
BLOCKS 


WINCHES 


MERRIMAN-BROS 


INC. 


YACHT:BLOCKS 


DECK AND SPAR FITTINGS 


185 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalog on request 
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Lighting a Whaleship 
(Continued from page 56) 


disgust, that the fire was merely that of a greasy blub- 
ber-hunter trying out oil. 

The lamps used in the interior compartments of a 
whaleship were fitted, the greater part of them, with a 
double swivel, just as the oil lamps of today on modern 
yachts. The idea of the double swivel is an old one, and 
it was applied to compasses, certain types of barometers, 


Bug light, or cresset, used over the try-works 
when trying-out at night. 


chronometers, and lamps. The accompanying pictures 
show some of the more unusual types of whaleship 
lamps which are in the collection of the New Bedford 
Whaling Museum. The forecastle lamp was simply hung 
on a nail and, of course, would not swing to more than 
one motion of the ship — the forecastle did not receive 
the elegance of the cabin. The two hold lamps pictured 
were not made to hang up; they were made to carry in 
the hand by any one working below decks. 

A more elaborate hand lamp, equipped with a double 
swivel, is also shown. This could be hung up by the ring 
handle and used as any ordinary hanging lamp. The 
blubber room lantern has three sets of wicks and gives 
a sort of indirect lighting. It was hung in the blubber 
room, a large compartment midships, just below the 
main deck, where the blanket pieces were dropped down 
and cut into the smaller ‘“‘horse pieces’’ preparatory to 
trying-out. The blubber room lantern is protected with 
iron wiring and has two chimneys; it is rather a modern 
piece in comparison with the other lamps pictured. 


The Conversion of Emilie 
(Continued from page 55) 


wind is blowing down off the mountains in screaming 
squalls, we leave the three rolls in the main and shift 
over to the spitfire jib so that she will balance properly. 
Now, here is where I played a lubberly trick that I 
paid for soon with my hide. In my hurry to get in I did 
not pass a mousing on the jib pendant sisterhooks, and 
while in stays they shook loose. I was forward at the 
time, conning the ship in, and tried to muzzle the jib 
by manhandling it. In the process I got a rope burn to 
the bone on my elbow. 

We turn to windward up the bay towards Calvi, 
and luff up to let go the anchor. As the ship loses way we 
find a large warping buoy just under our bow, so we 
come to on that, and, snugging down the gear, turn in. 

(To be concluded) 
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Inboard profile of Emilie, showing raised deck amidships and well 
for outboard motor. 
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MALL-SCOTT 


MARINE ENGINES 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of 

American Car & Foundry Motors Company 

217 West Fifty-Seventh St., New York City 
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The engine deserves 
more thought than 


it generally gets! 


Your engine is far too important to take for 
granted! It has to carry you anywhere, in smooth 
or heavy weather . . . to 
pull through any emergency. 
You may never need its 
utmost power, but it must be 
there! 

Here are two engines which you can put into 
your boat and forget completely, except for 
a little care. You can depend upon them to serve 
you steadily, for they have been built out of an 
experience of years in fine engine building... an 
experience which has proved its ability to build 
thoroughbreds. 

The 100 h. p. 6 cylinder HSR is ample for 
ordinary cruiser duty, and the 175 h.p. 6 cylinder 
HDR is designed for heavy duty in large cruisers. 
Both have the vibrationless Hall-Scott in-built re- 
duction gear. 

Of course, we will send you complete details 
of both. When you write, will you please mention 
the type of boat you have or are building? And 
meanwhile, it will surely interest you to go over 


the engines yourself at one of the display rooms 


listed here. 





















































They’re Out for New Records 
at WEST PALM BEACH this Year 


yet going to shake hands with many another 
racing fan at the Eighth Annual Washington’s 
Birthday Regatta (Feb. 21 and 22) this year. What 
a meet it will be! All kinds of advance threats about 
speed and record-grabbing. 

And when you come, pack up your whole ward- 
robe of recreation clothes. 

West Palm Beach this year offers you all the 
recreations you can well expect — you know them 
all— besides horse racing, aviation and some 
entirely new sport and play surprises. 

Read it all in our new booklet — you can reserve 
your accommodations too, from the certified 
booklet list of hotels and apartments. Address: 
O. G. Swinehart, P. O. Drawer B-58. 


WEST PALM BEACH - » Florida 
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20-FT. DOUBLE 


26-FT. CABIN 
CRUISER 








COCKPIT 
RUNABOUT RUNABOUT 
20 to 30 MILES 15 to 25 MILES 
PER HOUR PER HOUR 
Price $980 Price $1680 


These boats are built in the best pos- 
sible manner of the finest materials. 
Mahogany, over white oak framing, 
with bronze fastenings throughout. 
They are up to date, completely equipped for every 
service and comfort; the cruiser with berths, galley, 


toilet and all necessary details; the runabout with a full 
inventory that accompanies the finest outfits. 


The prices will surprise you: 
Poe the FURGDOUS. 5. s . oo cess $ 980 
WOW GING GENE gs ook hoo cece eee $1680 
and up, depending, of course, upon the motor. 


Let us tell you more about them 


OWENS BOAT COMPANY 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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The Perfect Florida Cruise 
(Continued from page 52) 


first time in ‘“‘deep’’ water — only three fathoms or so, 
but after skimming close over the marl so long it was 
like getting off soundings.- Florida is no place for keels. 
We had a glorious sail — a long leg offshore, well over 
to the reef, and another northward along Matecumbe to 
Indian Key anchorage. There the canoe took water 
glasses to look at the rich bottom growth, and then 
paddled to Central Supply to telegraph home — the 
first chance to explain our unexpectedly long absence. 
Meanwhile the dinghy went to Indian Key, where a 
new house had recently been built among the ruins of 
the old settlement. 

Indian Key was bought by Jacob Houseman, of 
Staten Island, shortly after Florida came to the United 
States, and he soon developed a prosperous settlement 
which filled the tiny island with houses, shipyards, 
stores, etc., while such gardening as they attempted 
was on Lignum Vitae Key, as previously described. 
Wrecking was Houseman’s principal job, and it would 
seem to have been profitable, judging by the busy life 
of the key, and the prosperity of the family, back at 
home in Staten Island. 

Here in 1838 came Dr. Perrine, formerly our consul 
in Yucatan, a botanist who brought thence a rare col- 
lection of seeds and plants, and was granted a township 
on lower Biscayne Bay as an experiment station. The 
Seminole War was in its most active stage, however, 
and the Perrines established themselves in the sup- 
posed security of Indian Key, twenty miles from the 
mainland, to await settled conditions. 

In August, 1840, however, a well-planned raid by 
the Seminoles was made on the key. Seventeen canoes 
landed on the beach at midnight, and the next few 
hours were a wild panic of war-whoops, rifle-shots, 
roaring flames and despairing screams. Many were 
killed, more escaped in small boats, and the island was 
swept by fire after the Indians had plundered it. Dr. 
Perrine was burned in his house, attempting to talk 
with the raiders, but his family made their escape 
through the basement, under the wharf and across the 
beach to a small boat. Today foundations and cisterns 
mark the sites of the old houses, while a few trees re- 
main, notably some fine tamarinds. 

On Wednesday, after an early breakfast, we visited 
the key, reconstructed its former busy life, gathered 
prickly pears and luscious tamarinds, and then were off 
up Hawk Channel with a mild southeast breeze on our 
beam. By the way, did you ever drink tamarind-water? 
You mix a quart of the ripe flesh and seeds with about 
two pounds of sugar, pour over them two quarts of 
boiling water, and stir frequently until cool. Most of 
the flesh dissolves, and you pour off a brown decoction, 
rich with the aromatic tang of the fruit, refreshingly 
acid, and extremely wholesome, a luscious drink. 

Approaching Carysfort Light soon after lunch we 
cut across the reef and out into the tumbled indigo of 
the Stream, really in deep water at last, for the bottom 
falls away from the reef like a steep roof, and the hun- 
dred-fathom curve is but a gunshot outside the light- 
houses. The marvelous color, the masses of gulf weed 
fresh from the Sargasso Sea, the silver flying fish that 
flashed from sea to sea, and the iridescent Portuguese 
men-o’-war, dipping and swelling their gay bubble 
sails, were a sharp contrast to our so-far inland cruise. 

By mid-afternoon we were back on Carysfort, and 
out in the canoe and dinghy with water glasses to ex- 
amine the submarine fairyland of coral and sponge, 
strange fish and luxuriant weed which makes this one 
of the richest parts of that endless natural museum, the 
reef. The sun was a bit too low and the breeze too fresh 
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DAWN 45 


ia the yachtsman a complete, com-~ 












ortableand easy~ -working boat that may 






be operated with one in crew. According 






to whether the Ow yner wishes to operate 






his own boat or not, this hand may he 






either a combination captain-engineer, 
ora steward-deckhand. 


DAWN 48 


is the long-looked- for step between a 
large cabin cruiser and a small yacht. 














Shei 1s just under proportions that w ould 






entail heavy maintenance and operating 












expense. The additional length has been 
distributed throughout the plan. The 


crew quarters are for two men and the 






OWNERS 
CABIN 





engine-room permits option of sufficient 






power for better than 20 miles per hour. 


DAWN TWIN-SCREW 
CRUISERS 


are designed for the comfort and privacy 









of everyone aboard. No one passes 






through another's quarters to go above 







deck. The cabins are roomy and airy 





COCKPIT — 


with every luxury and convenience. Lhe 





joiner work is the finest. Dawn boats 






are beautiful as well as practical. 







DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 
Clason Point, New York City 






Established 1906 Tel. Westchester 7000 
DAWN 48-footer Express, powered by twin Sterling Petrels, DAWN 45-footer, powered by twin Lathrops, 
each 150 H.P.-Speed 22 M.P.H. each 70 H.P.-Speed 14 M.P.H. 
$23,800 . ’ afloat at Clason Point : . $16,900 


BUILDERS O F DE LUXE CRUISERS SINCE 1906 
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Quality Yacht Paints 


Tested in Races and Cruises 
by 
Prominent Yachtsmen 


A Cordial Welcome 


will be extended at our Booth No. 14 














Third Floor at Motor Boat Show 
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to make ideal conditions, yet a chorus of wonder and 
admiration marked this first glimpse of the fantastic 
sea gardens, which, I think, will one day be among the 
greatest ‘‘sights”’ of Florida. We sailed on, with the 
naturalists’ appetites whetted keen for more. 

We lay in familiar harbor at Garden-Cove, halfway 
up Key Largo, and did full justice to two Spanish 
mackerel and a grouper which took the spoon on the 
reef — noble fish, especially when fresh from the water. 
Jacks and two more grouper were also taken, but put 
back again, so easy is it to get too many fish in these 
waters. The unsettled sky suggested a possible norther; 
and we were glad of good harbor. 

By this time the girls had become envious of our 
wind-swept bunks on the cabin top, and insisted on ex- 
changing. There was something wonderfully detached 
about a bed on Wabun’s cabin, for when you faced 
outboard, literally nothing was visible beyond your 
bedding save sea and sky, and you had a vivid impres- 
sion of floating, as it were, on a magic carpet, between 
wave and cloud. 

We woke on Thursday to a miracle! The wind had 
fallen, and only a faint breath off the land blurred the 
dead calm surface of the channel. For years I had 
dreamed of seeing Carysfort Reef when both wind and 
water were still (they do not always go together) and 
here they were, by happy accident, with the best of 
the reef only a mile or so away. We might well have 
spent a year planning and waiting without being so 
favored. 

We set sail and drifted out to the sea gardens while 
snatching a hasty breakfast, and then one final boon 
capped the climax — even the faint land breeze died, 
and the water lay as smooth and clear as plate glass 
around us. We did not need to anchor; we did not need 
to get into small boats, or use water glasses, for the 
water was as if it were not. Wabun seemed to be floating 
in air a few feet above the gardens, wherein every leaf, 
every branching coral point, every scale on every queer 
fish, every sponge, every grain of sand, lay open to our 
marveling view. For more than an hour we were noth- 
ing more than staring eyes and dizzy minds at such a 
revelation as I have never seen before or since. 

Then the sea breeze rose, and we set our course for 
Angelfish Creek, full fed with marvels. By five we had 
run through Angelfish to Card Sound and were at 
anchor near Pumpkin Key for a quiet and restful 
night. 

The next morning broke fine —a tantalizing day, 
since we could not decently prolong our ‘‘few days’” 
cruise beyond this, the twelfth day, unless weather- 
bound, and there was no hope of storm in the sky. 
We were up betimes for a glorious swim in the still, 
clear water, and after breakfast we started the engine 
and ‘‘gassed”’ very slowly out through Pumpkin 
Creek, a narrow, winding branch of Angelfish, in which 
the still surface, between walls of mangrove foliage, 
revealed the bottom and its inhabitants. There were 
young green turtles, crawfish, snappers, grunts, angel- 
fish, sponges, urchins, morays, and a hundred more — 
a good supplement to the show on the reef. 

Then reluctantly back, to set sail and retrace our 
outward course through Cutter Bank and the lower 
Bay to Sand’s Key. Up the now familiar waters Wabun 
coursed, almost steering herself. I sometimes wonder, 
if she were set adrift on the Bay, whether she would not 
find her own way back to her mooring of so many 
years! Our crew was strangely silent. The stimulus of 
ever-new landscape ahead was gone. The Ragged Keys 
they knew, and Soldier Key was only too familiar. 
Soon after we passed it there was a dull smudge in the 
northern sky, Miami, a city, a great winter resort — 
and what had wandering argonauts to do with such? 
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All of the finest devices known to modern 
naval construction have been used on the 
“Dauntless”. There is hot and cold water, 
throughout the ship. She is superbly fitted 
out to the last detail, including linen and 
silver. Her hull and engine beds are de- 
signed for either Diesel or gasoline power. 
Surprisingly reasonable. Don’t miss seeing 
the ‘‘Dauntless” at the Motor Boat Show. 





Yachting 


Never 


Too Rough 
for the “Dauntless” 


TORMS are unpleasant subjects. We'd 
rather not mention them, but we think 
we should... For you’ll want this beautiful, 
custom-built yacht when you see her, and 

naturally you'll be glad to know that she is built 


to go to sea and stay there! 


You can see this for yourself by examining the 
construction. Note the extra heavy planking, the 
joiner work of African mahogany and old wal- 
nut, the triple fire prevention system and the infinite 

attention to every detail. 
A And see how compact and comfortable 
she is. There is nothing to be desired on the 
*‘Dauntless”, in rough seas or smooth. She will 
weather years of hard and constant service, 
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For further details apply to 


MILLARD, BREWSTER & CHAMBERS 


INCORPORATED 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NAVAL 


Telephone YACHT 


ARCHITECTS VAN derbilt 10167 BROKERS 

















BRUNSWICK 


KROESCHELL 
REFRIGERATION 





The 
STANDARD 
for ALL | 
Marine 
Installations 


wy 


BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 


Refrigerating ( Ice Machinery 


NEW BRUNSWICK,NJ. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
































| “BEST for BOATS” 


For Planking, Decking and Trim, specify 
| PHILIPPINE 


NDOAK() 


Used in many Show Boats, including: 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
CHRIS SMITH & SONS 

HUCKINS YACHT CORP. 
RICHARDSON BOAT CO. 

DART BOATS 

AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. 
CORSAIR BOAT CO. 


When YOU buy or build your next boat, be sure the 
Planking as well as all other Important Parts are constructed 
of Philippine InDoaKo Wood, to be assured of the utmost 
Durability, Beauty and Service. 


With our enlarged facilities, and over 4,000,000 ft. on our 
yards here, with monthly cargoes arriving, we can make 
prompt shipments of clear, even-colored stock, of fine 
widths and lengths. 








No order too small . . . none too large 


Circular and Sample on request 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK Co. 
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225 East Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 
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April Cruising 
(Continued from page 60) 


We came up to it about ten o’clock and tried to make 
harbor, but this was most difficult, because of a lack of 
large scale charts. We had been going south from Port- 
land and, naturally, had not carried harbor charts for 
northern waters. It was very dark and we could not get 
a good slant into the harbor entrance, although we 
tacked back and forth before it several times. Finally we 
decided that we would not risk it, tired as we were, but 
would head on in to the mainland. And that we did. 
Not until two-thirty did we reach the cozy little harbor 
of Port Clyde. The hook was over, sails lowered, and 
we fell on the bunks, wet and fully dressed as we were. 

When we had slept ourselves out, we got up, built a 
roaring fire in the range and dried ourselves out. It was 
then that we began to discuss the events of the day 
before. There was one topic that was of universal interest 
to all. And that was about the knockdown. What had 
brought the boat back? 

The boat, as I have not explained up to this time, is 
built along the lines of the Nova Scotia fishing vessels. 
Very small keel and all the ballast inside. She drew 54% 
feet on a water line of 38 feet, with 12 feet beam. In our 
case the ballast was cement poured beneath the floors to 
a depth of 12 or 14 inches, with some pig iron and sand 
ballast on top of that. But there was not a pound of it 
outside. What, then, served to bring the boat right side 
up after she had put her masts in the water? It must 
have been this zmside ballast, plus her design that did it. 
And you never saw a more seaworthy boat than this. 
Many of us have often wondered, perhaps, just what 
would happen to this type of boat if she were knocked 
down. Well, here is a test case, and we are all here to tell 
the tale. 

As you might expect, from Port Clyde down the sail- 
ing was of the smoothest. It was almost like summer 
cruising. But in one way it was different. We always felt 
a little doubtful, and we were never quite at ease when 
the barometer dropped, or ominous looking clouds 
gathered in the sky. And so we got back to our starting 
place about five days after we had left. From the point 
of view of distance, we had made no miles good on our 
course; but from the point of view of experience we had 
added many, many miles to our logs. And so, when I 
put out again on a sunny April day, I shall think before- 
hand of the insurance companies who say that small 
pleasure boats must be laid up between the months of 
November and April, inclusive. 





A. C. A. Adopts Club Membership Plan 
(Continued from page 70) 


“‘active’’ canoe sailing man from each division, elected 
in the same manner as division officers. In divisions 
which hold sailing races, this representative is author- 
ized to organize a divisional sailing committee and to 
act as its chairman. 

The first moves under the new plan of organization 
are suggested by Chairman Burns, of the Club Mem- 
bership Committee: 


“Since the plan was effective immediately on its adoption, 
it was up to the divisions to organize their divisional regatta 
committees at once. In turn, each committee will elect two of 
its members to the General Paddling Committee. At present the ° 
divisional regatta committees will probably work in conjunc- 
tion with the regatta committees already appointed by the vice- 
commodores in the various divisions, in order to get started. 
And the probabilities are that the members of the divisional 
regatta committees will be the members of the regatta com- 
mittees already appointed by the vice-commodores at the be- 
ginning of the term. 
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FOR SPEED AT SEA ~ ~ ~— 


Sour Handsome Commuters 
Lach aMasterpiece of Cruising G omfort 


The four new Robinson Seagull Commuterand Cruiser models 













for 1930 becomeachallenge to your owninstincts for unrivaled 

speeds—for complete cruising luxury—and for the social 

distinctions which possession of such a dashing, devil-may-care 

type of fast craft brings to its owner. Two 39 foot models, the 

Seagull Sedan Cruiserand the Seagull Sport Sedan provide full 

cruising accommodations for four with riding room for twenty 

at a pinch. The sport model has a forward cockpit with 

driving controls on the bridge—the sedan cruiser has the 

driver’s seat located in the sedan cabin, forward. Both boats 

give 28 to 32 miles per hour—Sterling, Hall Scott or Kermath 

powered. The 40 foot Robinson Speed Cruiser deserves the 

serious consideration of those desiring speed, stout design, 

sport cruising in single or twin screw motor installations. You 

will find the 45 foot Custom Commuter (built to special order 

a Y ¥ only) a design that will satisfactorily supplant a boat of much 
Ré pBI \ % > \’ larger size with its splendid owner accommodations, much 
; simpler upkeep and wide cruising radius. A new Robinson 


J / / catalog fully describing the entire line is ready for mailing. 
e as Uu ROBINSON 

MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CRUISERS 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 




































































The Acme of 
Yachting 


A royal craft of the sea born of the 
skilled hands of master craftsmen —a 
yacht as individual as the yachtsman 
who sails her, built around his own re- 
quirements, his own ideas of yachting, 
comfort and luxury. That’s the custom 


built boat. 


In yachts built by Davis you receive all of the 
experience and craftsmanship of three genera- 
tions of master boat builders. Three generations 
of catering to the renowned designers, the most SS 
discriminating of tastes. Davis built boats, =a 
power or sail, bear the unmistakable mark of 
quality everywhere they oO. Write for par- 
ticulars or list of ships we have built. 


A Most Unusual ss 
Opportunity ee 


2 splendid 45’ cruisers custom built _ pric ed 
for quick sale. Write today. 

60 H.P. Cummins Diesel $14,600 
$14,000 















Powered 


Powered 150 H.P. Kermath Gas 












For Three . ne 
6, GIST BUILDERS etl 
of fine Sail and Power Yachts we 2 
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“The work laid out for the General Paddling Committee is 
quite difficult. It must try to arrange for a national champion- 
ship regatta as soon as possible. If it is successful in this, the 
next job will be to arrange for an international regatta of the 
A. C. A. Plans have already been started for an international 
championship regatta next year, to be held at Hamilton, On- 
tario.”’ 


As to the club memberships, it will be interesting to 
see whether the Middle States Canoe Racing Associa- 
tion, composed of club members only, will accept this 
“invitation’’ of the American Canoe Association to 


“join up.” 





A Novice Looks at the Stars 
(Continued from page 73) 


foregoing context, but my procedure would be some- 
what as follows if I hoped to become proficient in sailing 
these boats. 

First, I would forget all about polished bottoms, 
grease, oil, kerosene (and camphor). I would not ac- 
curately streamline the rudder, nor give a thought to 
the windage of the deck fittings. Nor would I take out 
the floor boards to lessen the displacement. I would not 
believe mystery stories, nor credit another skipper with 
supernatural powers. I would not be superstitious — 
although I would recognize that it is bad luck to foul a 
mark. I would consider one racing paint substantially 
as good as another, and I would take any boat that was 
available if she were in ordinarily good condition — no 
barnacles, blisters, slime, or rough spots. I would not 
lose sleep over the matter of a sail, but I would select the 
fairest looking one available. I would first leave the mast 
where I found it and set up the rigging moderately taut, 
nor would I again think about its tension while serving 
the early days of my apprenticeship. I would have no 
tell-tale ribbons or threads on my rigging, nor any fly 
on the masthead. I would not study Curry’s “‘ Aerody- 
namics of Sails’’— yet. I would forget that there 
are such points of sailing as reaching and running, and I 
would do all my thinking and learning going to wind- 
ward. I would not make the winning of races my sole 
objective, but I would enter them all and encourage as 
many scrub races as possible, in addition. And at every 
opportunity I would experiment, first at random and, 
gradually, with some method, with different positions 
of the mast. When I began to think I knew something 
about proper balance and how to obtain it I would 
deliberately change every variable factor at hand, and 
then try to get the boat back in trim again. When I 
could do that readily, and when I was beginning to hold 
my own with other boats, I would pay some attention 
to the more trivial details. I would make several changes 
at once; mast, jib sheet leads, tension of the topmast 
stay. I would make the boat sail herself, guide her with 
the jib alone, or by shifting the crew's position. In short, 
I would become intimately familiar with her. Then | 
would turn to the sail and see what I could learn about 
it; I would set the halliard up taut, ease it off, straighten 
the boom or curve it by shifting the mainsheet 
blocks or bridle — and watch the effect on the draft and 
general flow. Then, I would try other sails, good ones or 
poor ones, and attempt to analyze their form and to 
carry pictures of them in my mind. I would constantly 
be trying to observe the results of major and minor 
changes; to associate cause and effect; and through the 
whole process I would attempt to maintain a sense of 


proportion always placing more importance upon 


the position of the mast and the general suitability of the 
sail for the particular weather conditions than upon the 
countless details on which | might rely for final touches 
of speed 
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; HIS beautiful 77-foot Cruiser (16-foot Beam), built to the original owner’s 
strict specifications, created such a tremendous impression that we have standardized the model. 
However, it is still constructed in accordance with highest class practice in yacht designing and 
equipped to meet the customer’s individual desires. It is, therefore, essentially a custom-built boat. 

It is of rug construction, double-planked joining. Galley, running full width of ship, with 
hull, decks of teak, with houses of mahogany. It is quarters forward for crew of four. Frigidaire ice 
absolutely seaworthy, dependable under all condi- machine. Decatur water system. 110-volt 
tions, and has a beauty and grace of line that is irre- electric generator, bilge p and other up-to-the- 
sistible. Powered with either Gasoline or Diesel minute appointments. Equipped with a 15-foot 
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The owner’s quarters consist of two double and windlass. 
two single staterooms, with«two bathrooms. Com- We have two of these Cruisers ready for S 
bination dining and living room in the large deck eer. Order should be placed now to avoid oa 
house. Pilot house with Captain’s stateroom ad- Write for 
————— 
We have been in business over thirty years, and have constructed to individual specifi- 


complete details, interior views and prices. 


cations some of the finest yachts seenin American waters. Our Custom-built Department 
is ready at all times to submit plans and specifications covering your individual ideas. 


—————_— 
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Motor. tender and a 12-foot hy. Electric anchor 




































































THE New York Yacut, LAUNCH & ENGINE Co. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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April Cruising 
(Continued from page 60) } 








We came up to it about ten o'clock and tried to make 
harbor, but this was most difficult, because of a lack of 
large scale charts. We had been going south from Port- 


"i BRUNSWICK land and, naturally, had not carried harbor charts for 
KROESCHELL northern waters. It was very dark and we could not get 
REFRIGERATION a good slant into the harbor entrance, although we 
tacked back and forth before it several times. Finally we 
decided that we would not risk it, tired as we were, but 
would head on in to the mainland. And that we did } 
Not until two-thirty did we reach the cozy little harbor 


of Port Clyde. The hook was over, sails lowered, and 


N D A R D we fell on the bunks, wet and fully dressed as we were. | 
S TA When we had slept ourselves out, we got up, built a ) 
roaring fire in the range and dried ourselves out. It was 
fo r A a x then that we began to discuss the events of the day 
before. There was one topic that was of universal interest 
to all. And that was about the knockdown. What had 


M arine brought the boat back? J 


. The boat, as I have not explained up to this time, is 
; ns t a [ | a t ions built along the lines of the Nova Scotia fishing vessels 

Very small keel and all the ballast inside. She drew 5!» 
feet on a water line of 38 feet, with 12 feet beam. In our 
~ A case the ballast was cement poured beneath the floors to 
a depth of 12 or 14 inches, with some pig iron and sand 
ballast on top of that. But there was not a pound of it 
outside. What, then, served to bring the boat right side 
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; BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY up after she had put her masts in the water? t must 
f Refrigerating to Ice Making Machinery have been this zmside ballast, plus her design that did it 
5 NEW BRUNSWICK.NJ. - CHICAGO, ILL. And you never saw a more seaworthy boat than this 
Many of us have often wondered, perhaps, just what 





























Hy would happen to this type of boat if she were knocked 
: down. Well, here is a test case, and we are all here to tell 
y the tale. 

8 As you might expect, from Port Clyde down the sail- 
ti ing was of the smoothest. It was almost like summer 
cruising. But in one way it was different. We always felt 


66 O 99 a little doubtful, and we were never quite at ease when 

BEST for B ATS the barometer dropped, or ominous looking clouds 
: a L gathered in the sky. And so we got back to our starting 
For Planking, Decking and Trim, specify place about five days after we had left. From the point 
of view of distance, we had made no miles good on our 


PHILIPPINE course; but from the point of view of experience we had 
added many, many miles to our logs. And so, when I 
put out again on a sunny April day, I shall think before- 
hand of the insurance companies who say that small 

WOOD pleasure boats must be laid up between the months of 


November and April, inclusive. 
Used in many Show Boats, including: 









THE MATTHEWS COMPANY . 

CHRIS SMITH & SONS A. C. A. Adopts Club Membership Plan 

HUCKINS YACHT CORP. (Continued from page 70) 

RICHARDSON BOAT CO. ; i joi 

ee herie Can a ianaiilite on ‘“‘active’’ canoe sailing man from each division, elected 

CORSAIR BOAT CO. } sat in the same manner as division officers. [In divisions 

which hold sailing races, this representative is author- 
When YOU buy or build your next boat, be sure the ized to organize a divisional sailing committee and to 
Planking as well as all other Important Parts are constructed act as its chairman. 


of Philippine [NpoaKo Wood, to be assured of the utmost 


Durability, Beauty and Service. The first moves under the new plan of organization 


are suggested by Chairman Burns, of the Club Mem- 


'F arged facilities, or 4.000.000 ft. hey - 
With our enlarged facilities, and over 4, ft. on our bership Committee: 
yards here, with monthly cargoes arriving, we can make 
prompt ae, 7 of clear, even-colored stock, of fine “Since the plan was effective immediately on its adoption, 
widths and lengths. it was up to the divisions to organize their divisional regatta 


committees at once. In turn, each committee will elect two of 
its members to the General Paddling Committee. At present the 
Circular and Sample on request divisional regatta committees will probably work in conjunc 
tion with the regatta committees already appointed by the vice- 
INDIANA QUARTERED OAK Co. commodores in the various divisions, in order to get started. 
And the probabilities are that the members of the divisional 
225 East Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. regatta committees will be the members of the regatta com- 
mittees already appointed by the vice-commodores at the be- 
ginning of the term. 


No order too small . . . none too large 
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FOR SPEED AT SEA ~ ~ — 
; Sour Handsome Commuters 


, Lach a Masterpiece of Cruising Comfort 


The four new Robinson Seagull Commuterand Cruiser models 
for 1930 becomeachallenge to your owninstincts for unrivaled 
speeds—for complete cruising luxury—and for the social 
distinctions which possession of such a dashing, devil-may-care 
type of fast craft brings to its owner. Two 39 foot models, the 
Seagull Sedan Cruiserand the Seagull Sport Sedan provide full 
cruising accommodations for four with riding room for twenty 
at a pinch. The sport model has a forward cockpit with 
driving controls on the bridge—the sedan cruiser has the 
driver’s seat located in the sedan cabin, forward. Both boats 
give 28 to 32 miles per hour—Sterling, Hall Scott or Kermath 
powered. The 40 foot Robinson Speed Cruiser deserves the 
serious consideration of those desiring speed, stout design, 
sport cruising in single or twin screw motor installations. You 
will find the 45 foot Custom Commuter (built to special order 
only) a design that will satisfactorily supplant a boat of much 


larger size with its splendid owner accommodations, much 





simpler upkeep and wide cruising radius. A new Robinson 


J // catalog fully describing the entire line is ready for mailing. 

? Agu ROBINSON 

WHITE EDC MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
, > ys 8 “RS 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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“The work laid out for the General Paddling Committee is 
quite difficult. It must try to arrange for a national champion- 
ship regatta as soon as possible. If it is successful in this, the 
next job will be to arrange for an international regatta of the 
A. C. A. Plans have already been started for an international 
championship regatta next year, to be held at Hamilton, On- 
tario.”’ 













As to the club memberships, it will be interesting to 
see whether the Middle States Canoe Racing Associa- 
tion, composed of club members only, will accept this 
‘“invitation’’ of the American Canoe Association to 
“join up.” : 



























A Novice Looks at the Stars 
(Continued from page 73) 


foregoing context, but my procedure would be some- 
what as follows if I hoped to become proficient in sailing 
these boats. 

First, I would forget all about polished bottoms, 
grease, oil, kerosene (and camphor). I would not ac- 
curately streamline the rudder, nor give a thought to 
the windage of the deck fittings. Nor would I take out 
the floor boards to lessen the displacement. I would not 
believe mystery stories, nor credit another skipper with 
supernatural powers. I would not be superstitious 
although I would recognize that it is bad luck to foul a 
mark. I would consider one racing paint substantially 
as good as another, and I would take any boat that was 
available if she were in ordinarily good condition no 
barnacles, blisters, slime, or rough spots. I would not 
lose sleep over the matter of a sail, but I would select the 
fairest looking one available. I would first leave the mast 
where I found it and set up the rigging moderately taut, 
nor would I again think about its tension while serving 
the early days of my apprenticeship. I would have no 
tell-tale ribbons or threads on my rigging, nor any fiy 
on the masthead. I would not study Curry’s “‘ Aerody- 
namics of Sails’’— yet. I would forget that there 
are such points of sailing as reaching and running, and I 
would do all my thinking and learning going to wind- 
ward. I would not make the winning of races my sole 
objective, but I would enter them all and encourage as 
many scrub races as possible, in addition. And at every 
opportunity I would experiment, first at random and, 
gradually, with some method, with different positions 
of the mast. When I began to think I knew something 
about proper balance and how to obtain it I would 
deliberately change every variable factor at hand, and 
then try to get the boat back in trim again. When I 
could do that readily, and when I was beginning to hold 
my own with other boats, I would pay some attention 
to the more trivial details. I would make several changes 
at once; mast, jib sheet leads, tension of the topmast 
stay. I would make the boat sail herself, guide her with 
the jib alone, or by shifting the crew's position. In short, 
I would become intimately familiar with her. Then I 
would turn to the sail and see what I could learn about 













The Acme of 
Yachting 


A royal craft of the sea born of the 
skilled hands of master craftsmen — a 
yacht as individual as the yachtsman 
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who sails her, built around his own re- 





quirements, his own ideas of yachting, 
comfort and luxury. That’ s the custom 
built boat. 


In yac hts built by Davis you receive all of the 
experience and craftsmanship of three genera- 
tions of master bo: at builders. Three generations 
of cate ring to the renow ned designers, the most 





discriminating of tastes. Davis built boats, 
power or sail, bear the unmistakable mark of 
quality everywhere they ai Ww rite for par- 


tic ulars or list of ships we have buil€t. 


A Most Unusual 
Opportunity 
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2 splendid 45’ cruisers custom built — pric ed ‘a~ $ = ° ° “¢ . 

for quick sale. Write today. ~. it; I would set the halliard up taut, ease it off, straighten 
Powered 60 H.P. Cummins Diesel $14,600 Nt a the boom or curve it by shifting the mainsheet 
Powered 150 H.P. Kermath Gas $14,000 pi blocks or bridle — and watch the effect on the draft and 


general flow. Then, I would try other sails, good ones or 
poor ones, and attempt to analyze their form and to 
carry pictures of them in my mind. I would constantly 
be trying to observe the results of major and minor 
changes; to associate cause and effect; and through the 
, | whole process I would attempt to maintain a sense of 

ILDERS — . proportion — always placing more importance upon 
ye the pesition of the mast and the general suitability of the 


of fine Sailand Power Yachts 7 ~~ , . ae 
ea ala = : sail for the particular weather conditions than upon the 







countless details on which I might rely for final touches 
of speed. 
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THE NEW AND FINER 


DER WTTE 


All-Mahogany Run ab outs 


2" roe 1930 
Inboard 


Outboard 


*¢ 
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REPRESENTATIVE MODELS 
NOW ON DISPLAY AT 
THE FOLLOWING DEALERS: 


All Dee Wite Dealers will have simi- 
lar displays shortly 


Yee 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
New York City 
Alamac Electric 
Darien, Conn. 
Armstrong & Galbraith 
New York City 
Arthur Duvic’s Sons 


New Orleans, La. 


Barnes Boat Mart 


Cleveland, Ohio 


G. A. Beard & Son 


Evansville, Ind. 


Belle Isle Boat & Engine Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Berkshire Motor Car Co., Inc. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Worthy R. Brown & Son, Inc. 


Lakeside, Ohio 


W. A. Cloud & Son 
Stamford Brook, London, W. 12, Eng. 


Drennen Motor Car Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Edwards Motors, Inc. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Feuerbach & Hansen 
Brielle, New Jersey 


A. B. Hargrave 
Lake Gogebic, Mich. 


B. H. Hebgen Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Hill-Madden Boat Corp. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Hockenjos & Hockenjos 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


Kalamazoo Auto Sales Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Lackawanna Automobile Co 


Scranton, Pa 


E. M. Littin Boat Works 


Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota Marine Corp. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Peden Company 


Houston, Texas 


Pneumatic Boat Corp. 
Newark, New Jersex 


Rochester Marine Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y 


Sands Point Shipyard, Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y 


Stutz of Indiana 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Syracuse Motor Car Co., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y 
The Fair 
Chicago, Il 

Travis-Cadillac Co. 
Peoria, Ulinois 
Tyler Company 
Baltimore, Md 


Van Dervoort Hdwe. Co. 
Lansing, Mich 


Ventnor Boat Works 
Ventnor, Atlantic City, N. J 


Westchester Watercraft, Inc. 


New Rochelle, N. 
Navy Pier 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ALL MAHOGANY CONSTRUCTION 
LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED AND 


THE FIRST POPULAR PRICED 
QUALITY RUNABOUTS EVER 
OFFERED THE BOATING PUBLIC 


Two years ago Dee Wite announced its famous Model 1 
—the first fine motorboat ever conceived and built to sell 
under $1000. Today the whole boating world recognizes 
the triumph of this pioneer model, and thousands of happy 
owners bear testimony to its unparalleled value, and its 
outstanding performance. 


Q SMART MODELS -- 16 anp 
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Now Dee Wite scores again, with the announcement of 
nine additional models with inboard power. Months of 
the same painstaking experiment that made Model 1 a 
leader have evolved and perfected the new Dee Wites. 
Scores of the ablest craftsmen in the field, and thousands 
of dollars in money spent stand behind this new, moderate 
priced fleet of perfect motorboats. Construction and 
materials are the best known to the boat building world. 
Fittings vie with the finest in completeness and quality. 
Performance is outstanding, even in this age of dashing 
motorboats. Yet, with all this quality to offer the motor- 
boat buyer, the new Dee Wites are priced at the 
lowest price levels that any manufacturer of 
quality runabouts has ever reached—a triumph 
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of production genius! 
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3 SPECIAL MODELS *535 To *985 


Because of its sweeping success during the last two years, the famous 
Dee Wite Model 1 for outboard power is accorded the leadership of the 
new fleet. It carries the same complete equipment of running and rid- 
ing lights, bow chock, anchor and line, burgee and ensign, mooring lines, 
paddle, bailer, steering wheel and windshield that made it the talk of 
the boating world last year. In addition it is equipped with 10 gallon 
gasoline tank and autopulse. Cockpits are deeply upholstered, with a 

choice of two striking colors. Its companion, the Model 2, is the same RAG 
with the exception of a built-in engine bed to take an inboard motor at the 

owner’s option. Model 3 employs the same hull, but is powered with a 


4-cylinder inboard motor of national reputation. All three models are 5 STANDARD MODELS 
of seam batten construction over white oak frames, chines, and keels— a @ on 

dry, safe and fast at all times—the greatest boating values of the day! $1185 TO ? 1645 

Models 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 offer the purchaser increased length 
and speed. They are all 19’ overall, and are powered with the 
finest of marine motors, Models 7 and 8 having 6 cylinders. 
Speeds are 20 to 32 m. p. h. depending on power instal- 
lation, and all have the fore and aft cockpit arrangement 
with motor amidships. A partial list of equipment includes 
lights, anchor and line, mooring lines, ensign and burgee, 
battery, horn, paddle, bailer, windshield, and lighted dash. 
On Models 7 and 8 this contains oil gauge, ammeter, water 
temperature gauge, and precision tachometer. The equip- 
ment is the same on Models 4, 5 and 6, less tachometer. 
All hardware is an integral part of the design, and is 
specially manufactured for Dee Wite, adding much to the 
unusually fleet, trim appearance of these beautiful craft. 
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19 rr.---20 to 40 MILES PER HOUR 
4, 6 AND 8-CYL. POWER PLANTS 


EQUIP PED 9835 TO 99385 F.0.B. FACTORY | 


A NEW TRIUMPH OF BOAT 


BUILDING ART 


You will thrill with pride to own any member of the 1930 
Dee Wite fleet, for more beautiful craft in line and fitting 
were never launched. The delight of Dee Wite ownership 
is not confined to a season or two, nor is their goodness 
confined to external beauty alone. Deep inside seam 
battened all-mahogany planking lie the solid native white 
oak frames, chines, and keels that guarantee your boat’s 
soundness and dryness for many years to come. From 
the sturdy keel to the last lustrous finish coat, no material 
has been too fine or too rare to go into these finest Dee 
Wites. When you look at their rakish lines—the high 
crowned decks and ample freeboard, the flush cockpits, 
and pronounced tumble-home aft, you will know that 
none but master designers planned them. Then, when 
you finally drive a Dee Wite—turn it, bank it, put it 
through a hundred and one paces in any water or weather, 
you will know that here in this superb fleet of 10 is the 
boat for you. 


Your local Dee Wite dealer has models on display, and 
is prepared to give you an actual demonstration of Dee 
Wite’s wonderful performance. Go to him—get complete 
literature—select the model of your choice. 

You'll agree with all the world—they’re great 

boats. 


All models equipped with lifting rings for 
yacht tender duty. One man top can be had 
at slight extra charge. Convenient Commercial 
Credit deferred payments may be arranged. 





2 DE LUXE MODELS 
$1785 AND *2285 


For the man who demands the utmost in luxury and style from 
a motorboat, yet who has set a definite sum in his mind to spend 
for a motorboat, Dee Wite offers these two beautiful models. 
Model 9 has a 6-cylinder marine motor, located astern, which 
gives a speed of 32 honest miles an hour — fast enough to leave 
most other motorcraft astern. Model 10 uses a sweet-running 
8 cylinder marine motor—a thoroughbred speedster especially 
designed fer the experienced boatman who wants super speed. 
Sheer, rakish lines make these two beauties outstanding in any 
motorboating company. In addition, full upholstered cockpits 
with reclining seat backs to make a double berth enable you to 
use either of them for extended hunting, cruising, or fishing 
jaunts in perfect comfort. Windshields on both de luxe models 
are safety glass. 



























OWNERS! DEALERS! GET THE COM- 
PLETE DEE WITE STORY—MAIL THE 
COUPON FOR FURTHER DETAILS! 
Boating enthusiasts who seek the most for their boating dollar are 
urged to inspect the new 1930 Dee Wite line. Go to your nearest 


Dee Wite dealer today and see for yourself what magnificent craft 
Dee Wite designers have prepared for you. 





Boat dealers (and other progressive merchants who are interested in 
expanding their volume and profits) will find in the Dee Wite Sales 
Franchise an opportunity that comes but seldom in a lifetime. Let us 
tell you about this unusual opportunity now. Use the coupon below. 














DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Boat Division, Dept. 92 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information on: 
( ) The Dee Wite Dealer Franchise 
( ) The new 1930 Dee Wite Line 





Name 








Firm Name. 


Street 





City State 
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THE FAMOUS 
DEE WITE MODEL 1 


‘OR OUTBOARD POWER 
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EE WITE brought t%e quality-built all-mahogany runabout to 
the average Amegican home in its famous Model 1. Intro- 
duced at the New Y.grk Motorboat Show last year, it was an 
immediate sensation, ‘{.r never before had such beauty of line and 
completeness of fittin} been offered in a high grade motorboat 
that would sell at a mgderate price. Dee Wite’s bold pioneering 
of an ideal brought bo¢;ing joy to thousands who had never before 
enjoyed its thrills. 
















It is with pride that Ige Wite announces that Model | will hold 
an honored place at tls: head of the great new Dee Wite fleet for 
1930. There will be ac®%ed refinements of line and fitting —a more 
rakish sweep to the exyire craft, and even more outstanding per- 
formance. Untold thog:sands who saw this beautiful craft last year 
will be buyers in 193ig¢ for the Dee Wite Model | still leads the 
field—unchallenged in its class. 












Financially responsibly persons who wish to gain success in a most 
fascinating profession are urged to ask the details of the Dee Wite 
Franchise proposition, There is no obligation of any kind. Com- 
plete catalog on request. 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY 
Established 1866 
Boat Division, Department 92 


DETROIT ’ , MICHIGAN 










STANDARD v v v 
vy v v EQUIPMENT 


Standard equipment on the above 
model is unusually complete for a craft 
of this type. 







It includes 10 gal. gasoline tank; maple 
fender rails; bow chock; mooring cleats 
forward and aft; fender cleats; bow 
lamp; stern light; windshield; uphol- 
stered seat cushions and backs; Dee 
Wite burgee; stern ensign; 10 lb. anchor 
and anchor line; bow and stern lines; 
9 ft. paddle; lifting rings: bailer. 
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STANDARDIZED ~ 
yet 























INDIVIDUALIZED 4! 


HIS beautiful 77-foot Cruiser (16-foot Beam), built to the original owner's 
strict specifications, created such a tremendous impression that we have standardized the model. 
However, it is still constructed in accordance with highest class practice in yacht designing and 
equipped to meet the customer’s individual desires. It is, therefore, essentially a custom-built boat. 


It is of rugged construction, double-planked 
hull, decks of teak, with houses of mahogany. It is 
absolutely seaworthy, dependable under all condi- 
tions, and has a beauty and grace of line that is irre- 
sistible. Powered with either Gasoline or Diesel 
Motor. 

The owner’s quarters consist of two double and 
two single staterooms, with two bathrooms. Com- 
bination dining and living room in the large deck 
house. Pilot house with Captain’s stateroom ad- 


joining. Galley, running full width of ship, with 
quarters forward for crew of four. Frigidaire ice 
machine. Decatur pressure water system. 110-volt 
electric generator, bilge ump and other up-to-the- 
minute appointments. ae Bor with a 15-foot 
tender and a 12-foot dinghy. Electric anchor 
windlass. 

We have two of these Cruisers ready for Spring 
delivery. Order should be placed now to avoid delay. 
Write for complete details, interior views and prices. 








We have been in business over thirty years, and have constructed to individual specifi- 
cations some of the finest yachts seen in American waters. Our Custom-built Department 
is ready at all times to submit plans and specifications covering your individual ideas 




















THE NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE Co. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 




















Tel. SEDgwick 4880 























































THE 
GREAT LAKES 


60 Foot Express Cruiser 




















A New and Highly Desirable Express 
Cruiser Brought Out by the Pioneer 
Builders of Express Cruisers 





SPEED ¢ COMFORT 
SEAWORTHINESS 





Skillful design made possible by years of experience has 
produced a hull ofjexceedingly graceful and attractive 
lines. Its attractivg appearance is further enhanced by 
that same beautifuj finish and fine turn of speed which 
has come to be assotiated with Great Lakes custom built 
yachts. 













There are two com{prtable double staterooms with bath, 
large after deck, d¢ckhouse lounging saloon containing 
the wheel and coijtrols, a pleasant deckhouse dining 
saloon, and galley 4nd crew’s quarters forward. 








Equipment is unushally complete and includes hot and 
cold running wat, mechanical refrigeration, and a 
4-cylinder water copled lighting plant. The main engines 
are arranged with ull bridge deck control for one man’s 








operation. 





If you desire a yacht to provide the utmost enjoyment 
and carefree relaxzfion you will be interested in looking 
articulars which will be gladly sent 














over more detailed 
to you. 









GREAT LAKES 


Boat Byilding Corporation 








b) North Michigan Ave. 
Yard and Plapt: 3250 N. Washtenaw Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Privateer, a Virginia Built Auxiliary Schooner 
(Continued from page 82) 


each, and the main saloon also has two berths. The 
toilet room, between the deckhouse and the port state- 
room, has a bath tub, — something few schooners of 
only 45 feet water line can boast of. The galley, under 
the trunk hatch, is unusually light and roomy. A sepa- 
rate entrance to the galley from the deck is a feature 
worthy of attention. The forecastle has berths for two 
men. 

Auxiliary power is furnished by a 4-cylinder Kermath 
motor placed in an engine room that has a skylight, 
separate entrance from deck, and a door to the passage- 
way. The engine room also contains the Delco generator, 
batteries, electric bilge pump and fuel tanks. 

The interior finish is white enamel with mahogany 
\ Sail plan 
of 
Privateer. 
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trim, except in the deckhouse and galley, which are in 
natural finish, varnished. The deck of Privateer is 
finished bright, and the rails, house, skylights, covering 
board, etc., are of mahogany. 

The cockpit is unusually large for a boat of this size. 
The turnbuckles, goosenecks, gaff jaws, etc., are of 
bronze. The masts are of Oregon pine and the booms, 
gaffs, etc., of spruce. 


Dr. Manfred Curry 
(Continued from page 80) 
boat to see the elapsed time in minutes before the 
start. 

Watching Curry in action was thrilling. The line was 
rather short and hedecided to take a safe leeward position. 
We crossed the line second, three seconds after the gun, 
going to windward on the starboard tack. Soon Curry 
announced, ‘‘ We are in a hopeless leeward position. As 
soon as we reach that flaw, I am coming about.” 

As we came about he held her up a few seconds with 
the wind and then gradually payed her off. “‘ Give her a 


little more sheet . . . I’m running her off a little so as 
to gain speed . . . Pull on your sheet . . . I’m sailing 
her closer now.’’ He worked his boat constantly, 


explaining every maneuver, never idle a moment. 
We worked into a lead which we gradually increased, 
and went over the course 20 minutes faster, elapsed time, 
than the Sonders. I hope Curry brings this new boat over 
to America and measures her with some of our larger 
yachts. 

The following day Curry took a boat that had been 
beaten every day that week and won by 15 seconds. 
It was a great race, and gave added proof of Curry’s 
ability to sail a boat. 
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HE fleet-winged falcon of the air and the 

“Falcon” Series have many characteristics 

in common with their dominating power 
... darting speed... inborn stamina . 
and gliding smoothness. 


These characteristics of superiority — which dis- 
tinguish the “Falcon” Series from all other 
marine engines and which have won them such 
decisive popularity — were the direct result of 
putting surplus strength where great strength 
is needed . . . of designing perfectly balanced 
crankshafts . and of using the quality of 
materials and workmanship that suffer no 
apologies after years and years of hard service. 


The same holds true with the distinctly marine 
“Super-Smooth”’ Electric Plants. They are driven 
by the smooth power of “ Falcon” Engines which 
assures the smooth operation and flickerless 
current output that has earned the enthusiasm of 
so many thousands of satisfied users. 


When writing state the size of engine or electric 
plant in which you are interested. 





Central and Eastern Canada 


Sales Office 


MADDOX ENGINEERING CO. 
75 Adelaide St., W. 
Toronto, Canada 





ae J 


Factory and Main Office 
101 Nebraska St. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


SERIES— 


PEED.... 
STAMINA.... 
SMOOTHNESS 










Tbe “ Falcon” Series includes the 
following 6 models: 5 b.p. 
“single” —i0 b.p. “twin” — 
15b.p.“four”— 25 b.p.“ four” 

$0 b.p. “four” — 50 b.p. “si 


1+ O10 SUPER-SMOOTH’ 
Glectric Plants 


six.” 


350 WATTS 


- 
sf 
The “Super-Smooth” Series of : id 
Electric Plants for marine use her es c =" 
includes 9 models from 350 
watts to 74 k.w. in 12-32 and 
170 volts. 


: 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast 
Representative 


MACHINERY EXPORTERS LTD. 
Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Adding Comfort and Luxury 
with Electric Auxiliaries 


rae 6 NCREASED economy of op- 
WaBe, eration, greater reliability, 

lower maintenance cost, flex- 
ibility of installation, and ease of con- 
trol are the principal factors that have 
made electric auxiliaries standard 
practice on ocean liners and cargo 
vessels. Although these same ad- 
vantages appeal strongly to the 
yachtsman, the increased comfort 
and luxury which are provided by 
electrified equipment present to him 
an even stronger argument. 


Electric auxiliaries eliminate the un- 
desirable, hot steam lines in living 
quarters and on deck; they are prac- 
tically noiseless in operation; they 
save space; and they give that satis- 
faction which comes of having the best. 


For years, Westinghouse motors and 
control for auxiliary machinery have 
been used successfully by our Navy 
and merchant marine. Also, they 
have been installed on many yachts, 
a recent installation being Mr. R. M. 
Cadwalader’s motor yacht, Savarona. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY fRN@ 


EAST PITTSBURGH 
SALES OFFICES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL AMERICAN’ CITIES 


SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL AMERICAN PORTS 


~ Westinghouse 


Serves the Marine Industry 


Turbine Electric Propulsion 
Diesel Electric Propulsion 
Geared Turbine Propulsion 
Condensers 

Switchboards 

Instruments 


Auxiliary Turbine Generators 
Auxiliary Motors and Control 
Electric Cooking Appliances 
Electric Ranges and Ovens 
Electric Wall Heaters 
Electric Fans 
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The yacht “Sinbad,” owned 
by Captain E. H. Blade of 


for the winter 
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New York, was fueled 

with Socony Gasoline be- * es A a T 
fore | t trip t t t ( 

— recent trip to or “A arges 


season. 


a oa | 











Going to the 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW? 


If you plan to be among those present at the 
Motor Boat Show held January 17th—25th 
at the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City, visit the Socony exhibit. Our repre- 
sentatives will gladly discuss your fuel and 
lubricating problems with you. 


HATEVER kind of boat you have, we have 
the proper fuel and lubricating oil for it. The 
line of Socony products covers the complete range 
of water craft, from the tiniest of outboards to the 
largest of yachts. If your boat uses gasoline and 


motor oil, we recommend 


and the [iniest _ 


There’s a Socony 
fuel and lubricant. 








and the proper grade of Socony Aircraft Oil. 
If she’s Diesel-powered, she'll run best on 
Socony Diesel Fuel Oil, with Socony Turex Oil 
as a lubricant. For your convenience, Socony 
marine stations are located at all the impor- 


tant points in New York and 


Socony Special plus Ethyl SO CO N y New England. 


Diesel Fuel Oil - Turex Oil - Gasoline - Motor Oil - Special Gasoline plus Ethyl - Aircraft Oil 


STANDARD OIL 








COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 


(PATENTED) 


STEERING 
CABLE 
SHEAVES 


Cast of Bronze 





“9? 
“ee 


BESS 


Quarter 


Flat 


vee ¥< 


For 1/4”, 5/16”, 3/8”, 1/2” and 5/8” Cable. Larger sizes to order. ADVANTAGES: 
Compact, light in weight, large diameter sheave, readily removable pins with large 
bearing surfaces, Alemite lubricated. 


xt 


@s 
© 


= 


RAIL STANCHIONS CAST OF BRONZE 


Made in two styles, with and without supports for 
awning stanchions, these rail stanchions are notable 
for their fine appearance, strength, light weight and 
great durability. Three rail heights—24"', 27'', 30". 
ADVANTAGES: Rigid I-Beam section, 


neat in appearance and light in weight. 
Custom built Cruisers, Sail and Power 


Yachts and Ice Yachts built to order 
and furnished complete. 


ae . ; 


\Wy) 


SLES 


Manufactured and Sold by i 
BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 5 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


i 
! 
: 
i 
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WITH ELECTRIC STARTER 
Thorobred Model D 


Light weight, high speed 
4-cyl 10-14 h. p. 
Ideal for runabouts, yacht 
tenders, fishing 
auxiliaries. 


A sensation at the Show, same as it has been the whole 
past season in hundreds of runabouts and cruisers. 


To see the ‘“‘Warrior’’ Six is to marvel at the astonish- 


ing low price for so much honest-to-goodness value. 
Quantity production didit. An assured success for 1930. 


Red Wing * Arrow" 
High speed type 
6-cyl.—40-80 h. p. 


Powerful and delightfully 
smooth 
Stroke 5” 


30 to 50h. p. Bore 314” 
( Piston displacement, 230 cubic inches ) 


A favorite for 
fast runabouts. 


£3 
DEPENDABLE for 30 YEARS 


Since 1900, Red Wing motors have been building their world- 
wide reputation for reliability and rugged endurance. In run- 
abouts, cruisers, work-boats, auxiliaries—they have done their 

work efficiently and unfailingly. 

Thorobred Model BB-Four Red Wing “Little Chief" 
snes Cnty ye And it’s worth a lot when emergencies arise to know that your Medium duty type 
4-cyl.—40-50 h. p. 7 6-cyl.—60-85 h. p. 

Rugeed and reliable power Red Wing THOROBRED motor has the stamina and reserve 
boat or large cusiliary. power to pull you through. 


Nothing finer for cruiser 
or passenger craft 


Make any comparisons you wish. All Red Wings provide the 


Smoct 


poth 
running, powerful end laest- 
ing 
utmost in modern design and approved marine features, plus 


the inherent soundness proved through 30 years of service. 
They are safe motors for you to recommend. 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 


RED WING, MINN, U. S. A. 


Complete Red Wing Display 
. Block 404, 4th Floor 
~~ _ NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT 


Red Wing “Big Chief" Six 
S*x $*,"27", 
SHOW sizes to 150 h. p 
vr'y P Also built in 4-cyl. ty: 
"PAD A 
i ovidi bh of 
gines providing wealth of 


power for larger cruisers 
or work boats. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
WwW. E.G 





W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Bosto 
St., New York City 


» m. Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 East 12th 
jochenaur Mfg. Co., 631 Arch St 7 
ndt, Foot of Light St., Baltimore, Md. L. L. Tripp, Weterviiet 
Pacific Marine Suppl 
105 First St 


4 
N’ Re rin 


Philadelphia B. Eisen 
N.Y 

PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
mil Aarup, $111 So. Main St 





y Co., 1223 Western Ave., Seattic. Oregon Marine & Fisheries Supply Co. 
» Portland. Ets-Hokin & Galvan, 181 Steuart St 


. San Francisco. 

Los Angeles 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd., with houses at Montreal, Toronto, St john, Quebec, 
ipeg, Vancouver end Victoria; also Marine Sales & Service Corp., 
822 Pender St 


W., Vancouver, B. C 
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THE 1930 LINE 
OF TREIBER DIESELS 












ELECTRIC 
GENERATING SETS 
are built in capacities of 
TY, 15, 23, 35, 45, 50, 
and 70 K.W. 








ELECTRIC STARTING, REVERSE GEAR MODELS AIR STARTING AND AIR REVERSING 
are built in sizes 65 H.P., 4-cylinder; 100, 150, and MODELS are built in sizes 225, 300, 325, 500, 
225 H.P., 6-cylinder; 300 and 450 H.P., 12-cylinder. 600, 700, and 1100-1500 H.P.—all 6-cylinder. 
















AIR STARTING AND AIR REVERSING 12 V-CYL- 
INDER MODELS are built in sizes 450, 600, 750, 1000, 
1200, 1400, and 2500— 3000 H.P. 























Treiber Diesel Engine Corp. 
Dept. Y Camden, N.J.,U.S.A. + Cable Address: Deselmotor 


Bulletins completely descriptive of the Treiber line of marine engines will be mailed upon request, with- 
out obligation. When writing please indicate size and type of engine in which you may be interested. 
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1928, 1929 and now 1930. Each National 
Motor Boat Show has marked the debut 
of something new in seagoing luxury by 
Gar Wood. This year, it is the 


LANDAU 


by Gar Wood that pro- 
vides the STYLE high light of the Show. 


Pleasure craft from the shops of the race- 
boat king, that are built side by side with 
the Miss Americas, have always had the 
reputation of being the softest riding of all 
speed boats. And the 1930 models, com- 
pletely re-designed, attain new heights of 
riding and driving ease and represent new 
triumphs in beauty and luxury. 


When you visit the Show, as you will, of 
course, introduce your weather eye to a 


The Style 


HIGH LIGHT 
of the Show 








pleasurable new sensation. Here, in glis- 
tening mahogany and chrome-plated 
bright work is the master interpretation of 
what a boat can be! 


Ten New Models—30-55 m. p. h., $3,150-$12,950 


Space “N”“, Mezzanine, Grand Central Palace 
p 


GAR weo0 Inc 








THE GREATEST NAME IN MOTORBOATING 





=> DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1860 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


415 Connecticut Ave. 





Gar Wood, Inc., 415 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—! shall be glad to have your booklet on the 1930 
Gar Wood Boats—without obligction, of course. 


Name — 
Street or R. F. D. mie ES wes 
City or County___ 
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A distinctive type Diesel Com- 
muter. 139 ft. over all. 18 ft. 
beam. Speed 17% knots 





Seagoing Diesel Yacht. Length 

over all 248 feet. Length water 

line 206 feet Beam 34 feet 
Draft 12 feet, 6 inches 





Modern Diesel Auxiliary Schooner. 
135 ft. over all. 100 ft. water line. 
28 ft. beam. 16 ft. draft. 


The plans for these 
three distinctive yachts, 
to be constructed the coming 
season, have only recently 
left our drafting’ tables. 
Unquestionably you have some 
individual ideas which you wish 
incorporated in your next boat. 
We would be happy to help 
you crystalize these ideas 


in a practical way. 


COX & STEVENS, Inc. 


Naval Archite&s— Marine Inivurance—Yacht Brokers 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Corner 43rd Street Telephone: VANderbilt 801 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
AND OFFERED FOR APRIL, 1930, DELIVERY 


EASTWARD EASTWARD, JR. 





WRITE 
FOR fal 
PLANS | ia 

AND f ie 
DETAILS 


Ratehbeaihe tn iiiateiimnines cateen an taemesinnd re _ 
A ee ae At = : 7 " i LE TESS Oe: SRP ERE cir, 
: . aay 3 - cad Z $ ’ = 


An na RE Se RE ER A 
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47’ 6” 0.a.—34’ 6” w..—11’ 8” Beam—6’ 5” Draft 36’ 9” 0.a.—25’ w.1.—9 11” Beam—S’ 6” Draft 








This seagoing auxiliary yawl has all the characteristics 
of the Schooner Eastward. Fine for cruising or racing, 








Auxiliary — 7% Knots under power. Since build- 









ing for ourselves in 1927 the first Eastward, five of Very y gee + om 
these handsome little schooners have been sold, as Reasonably hoth of these yachts. 
follows: Priced 





Sandy Moffat — Commodore, Mass. Bay Division, 
Cruising Club of America. 


James R. Offield — President Lake Shore Athletic 
Club, Chicago 


W. Stuart Glazier — Eddy Bros., Hartford, Conn. 
Ward Robinson — Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago. 


Frederic M. Gardiner — Beverly Farms, Mass. 
who sailed the Primrose to Europe and return. Read what owners and Captains 


have to say about them. 


Capt. Egan — who took both 
Schooners to Chicago. “‘ Hove-to — 
45 hours in gale — sailed 125 miles 
— blowing 50 miles hour — best sea 
boat ever stepped on.” 

Sandy Moffat — ‘Of the 10 yachts 
I have owned — this is certainly the 
best mannered.” 

Fred Gardiner — “Just my idea 
— her lines are great.” 

Ward Robinson — ‘Won from 
Yawls, Schooners and Racing Ma- 
chines. She is great and very able.”’ 

W. Stuart Glazier — “Raced 
against a 70’, also a 45’ schooner, 
beat the smaller boat 25 minutes, 
boat for boat, the larger by 10 mi- 
nutes on time allowance—lead her to 
the last mile when wind dropped.” 


ELDREDGE-MCINNIS, INC. 


Naval 148 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts Yacht 
Architects Telephone: Richmond 3890-3891 Brokers 
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When a LUERSSEN COMMUTER 
is Suaranteed for 
42 miles per hour 


..1t does 42 miles 
per hour!. 


Every Maybach-motored 
Luerssen Commuter is 
GUARANTEED first to 
attain a definite speed 
and then to sustain it! 


N this day of fast commuters, 
speeds are frequently over- 
stated. But no owner of a 


Maybach-motored 

Luerssen Com- 
muter ever experiences 
this disappointment — for 
every Maybach- Luerssen 
Yacht is GUARANTEED first 
to attain a definite speed and 
then to sustain it. 

The Oheka JI, Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn’s commuter pic- 
tured above, is one of a dozen 
fast yachts which attest to the 
GUARANTEED #ssatisfaction 
of every Maybach- 
Luerssen craft. This 73- 
foot commuter is powered 
withthree 550-600H.P. - 


- 
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Maybach-Zeppelin motors, similar to those which 
power the Graf-Zeppelin. Delivered with a 
guarantee of 34 miles per hour, the Oheka J/ 


exceeded 37 on her trial trip. 
Now—in her third year of 
high speed service—by in- 
creasing the horsepower, she 
races at 42 miles per hour. 
The 102-foot Gem exceeds 
her guaranteed speed of 26 
m. p. h. by four miles an hour 
—the75-foot O/gaalso betters 
the speed contracted for— 
bearing out the experience 
of every owner of a Maybach- 

motored Luerssen Yacht. 
Due to lack of available 
space, Luerssen Yachts will 
not be exhibited at the Show. 
You are invited to see the 
Luerssen fleet in miniature 
and the Maybach Engines 
at our showrooms. 











F. W. VON MEISTER 





5( LUE RSSEN YACHTS ~- MAYBACH MOTORS {7 


’ General Agent 


578 Madison Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


















SHIP’S BELL No. 21 


Mahogany Case with cast brass 

head. Fitted with best grade 

Aneroid Barometer and Thermometer 

Height 22% inches. Width 7% inches 
Retails at $90.00 
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">. MOTOR BOAT 
CLOCK No. 2 


8-day time, jeweled, silvered- 
dial marine clock. Polished 
brass. For bulkhead mount- 
ing below decks. Winds and 
sets by turning wheel. Re- 
tailsat . .. . $16.50 


Fitted with bese aes BELL No. 19 
eight 9s inches 4 Ba rometer 


and 
Retaila ac g1soiith 15% incnermometer 


Tem : 
a a 
a hae 


pen 


WATERBURY CLOCKS 


Dependable . . . sturdy . . . built tostand the shocks 
and shakings of life aboard ship and tell the time truthfully 
allthe while. Superb quality combined with remarkably 
low price. 

There can be no better time than SHOW TIME to 
get the reliable Waterbury Self-Adjusting Strike Ship’s 
Bell Clock. 

Write us, if you cannot obtain locally, and we will send 
you the name of a dealer. 


WATERBURY CLOCK CO. 


NEW YORK -: CHICAGO -:- SAN FRANCISCO -:. LONDON 
Factories: WATERBURY, CONN. 


~~ 
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Here’s the 11-footer racing at 
top speed. Model EV — $170 








A stern view of 10-foot sailing 
dinghy. Model TS — $185 






The Government 
uses 200 Penn Yan 
dinghies. From $106 to $144 





~ NCU 


for great sport geen 
high speed at low cost! 


The new 1930 PENN YAN Dinghies are concrete ex- 
amples of what 20 years’ unrivaled experience can do 
— better design, better construction, performance a 
bit better than you would rightly expect. 


The Motodinghy, for example, can cut thru the water 
at thirty an hour — smoothly and without trace of 
jump or gallop. A nicety of balance — true of all 
PENN YAN Dinghies — means safety and comfort at 
all speeds. 


The same is true of PENN YAN Rowing or Sailing 
Dinghies. They are faster — easier to handle — better 
to look at. 


And PENN YAN Dinghies will continue to perform 
flawlessly year after year. The composite construction 
(not a substitute for wood but an improvement upon 
it) assures lighter weight and 40% greater strength. 
The boat will never need caulking nor bailing. 


No matter from what angle you approach it, a PENN 
YAN Dinghy is a notch ahead of its rivals — whether 
it’s appearance, performance or cost! Write for our 
interesting new booklet today. 


PENN YAN sional COMPANY, Inc. 


188 Water Street Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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A-E-CO Windlass 


for Yachts 


A-E-CO Windlass 
Type T 


Note how compact this new windlass is ... two wildcats and two gypsey 
heads, with not an inch of space wasted. 


By means of locking heads, the two wildcats can be operated separately , 
or simultaneously, as desired ... a hand brake is provided for each wild- 


cat... removable levers permit of hand operation. 


Observe what a well-designed machine this is... how rugged .. . worm 
and spur gearing run in a bath of oil inside an oil-tight casing . . . note 
the accessibility of the motor ...the conveniently located inspection covers. 


Besides this windlass we manufacture a full line of other windlasses, 
winches, hoists, steerers and other yacht auxiliaries. 


Send for our 1930 catalog of Yacht Auxiliaries. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
























FROM THE WIGWAM 
of MANY INDIAN | 
MOTORS ::-: 


comes a New 


Outboard / 
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Home of the World Famous Swatian 
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Backed by 97 Years 
of successful Motor 
Manufacturing 


WOR twenty-seven years, INDIAN Motocycles have been the accepted 


i Fee 
Tis my standard for speed, power and endurance. INDIAN Motocycles 


§ bay, have been the exclusive equipment of the country’s largest police 


> 


forces — New York’s Police Department uses INDIANS exclusively 
and hundreds of other police departments everywhere know and appreciate 
INDIAN performance. The steady day-and-night, rain-or-shine dependability 
of the INDIAN Motocycle has never been equalled. 


Now, born of the experience of 27 years making INDIAN Motocycles, 
INDIAN offers an Outboard Motor, embodying the same qualities of speed, 
endurance, dependability. 


The new INDIAN Silver Arrow Outboard Motor delivers the same smooth, 
steady flow of power of its motorcycle brother; it is built to stand the same 
grueling punishment, to ‘get you there” under every condition; to give you 
speed when speed is needed; to deliver always an abundance of dogged, per- 
sistent power. The 27 years of skilled engineering experience devoted to the 
designing of small compact power units is yours, when you buy the INDIAN 
Silver Arrow Outboard. 


~ (\(laes 
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SILVER ARROW 
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A Worthy Brother to the Motor- 
cycle that holds the World’s 
Speed Records—the World’s 
Endurance Records—and other 
scalps earned in Competition 
where Superior Performance 


RE it is—the INDIAN Silver 
Arrow Outboard Motor — with a 
host of exclusive INDIAN features 
that make for reliability, long life, 
and punch! An ease of starting heretofore 
unknown in outboards— and real economy 
of operation — are further features of this new 
INDIAN Motor. Note the strong, clean-cut 
design —- and the absence of small parts. An 
indication of typical INDIAN stamina. 

It’s a Class B Motor of 19.36 cubic inches 
piston displacement — most efficient, two-stroke, 
three port design. It’s just loaded with horse- 
power — starts at a turn of the flywheel and 
rev’s up to 4500 r.p.m. with a smoothness that’s 
a treat to the outboard motor enthusiast. The 
new INDIAN cylinder design, employing a solid 
aluminum alloy head —and the new ‘“Full- 
View ’”’ cooling system, help this motor to deliver 
maximum performance when you want it. 

This new INDIAN motor is designed and 
built throughout to the INDIAN standard of 
quality and wherever possible, especially in some 
of the larger parts, high grade aluminum alloy 
is used, with the result that the motor weighs 
only 68 pounds. 

Silence is the key-note of the Silver Arrow 
Motor. The new INDIAN cast aluminum 
silencer, made in one piece carries the exhaust 
under water with a minimum of back-pressure. 
This muffler is another carefully engineered 
feature with its ample cooling fins which help to 
dissipate heat effectually. 

Large oversize bearings, cylinders of best 
grade cast iron set in aluminum alloy water 
jackets and ball bearings wherever necessary 
plus a very thorough system of lubrication con- 
tribute toward the long life in service which one 
expects of INDIAN products. 

You must see — and try — this new INDIAN 
motor to appreciate outboard motoring at its 


Here’s the Silver Arrow 






































Above: Note the clean, 
compact design of the Sil- 
ver Arrow Motor, and the 
absence of small parts. Sim- 
plicity and stamina are 
built into this design. The 
spacious muffler, cast in one 
single piece of aluminum 
alloy, is well finned for 
cooling. 






At Right: A rear view of 
the INDIAN Silver Arrow 
Motor showing the carefully 
streamlined lower housing 
which slips thru the water 
with minimum resistance. 
The design of the anti- 
cavitation plate is such that 
it facilitates exhaust by 
suction. 
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Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete 
details on the INDIAN 
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SMILE WITH 
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RYWHERE the red INDIAN Moto- 
m cycle is a familiar sight . . . everyone 
s] remembers the INDIAN almost since 
motor vehicles have been known. Think what 
this prestige means behind the INDIAN Out- 
board! Outboard enthusiasts will recognize the 
advantages of a motor built on the knowledge 
acquired through 27 years of successful motorcycle 
engine manufacturing. Here, combined in one stan- 
dardized motor, are all the features prospective 
purchasers seek — speed; smooth, steady power; 
absolutely dependable performance; strong, sturdy 
construction. Here, in one motor, are all the features 
generally found spread over several types; you 
stock one motor to meet 95% of the outboard users’ 
needs. And behind it is the world-wide reputation of 
the great INDIAN Motocycle! 











Choice dealer territories still available — write to- 


day for full details. 






Indian Motocycle Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 










Cash in on Prdians World 


\ wide Prestige ceees 


I am particularly interested in the 


Silver Arrow dealer proposition. \ 


ollowing territories........... 
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WHEELER “PLAYMATE” 


‘*The last word in marine craftsmanship, combining the three 
most desirable features of speed, seaworthiness and comfort, the 


WHEELER ““PLAYMATES”’ possess beauty, trimness and 


7 power. They are ideal boats for sport and for the rigorous + 
requirements of fishing all along the open coast from Maine 
to Florida.” 


Optionally powered with 175 H. P. Scripps 


T 









Long conceded, by marine engineers general] 
g - y> 


to exemplify all that is best in marine motor 





design; continually studied by contemporaries 
as a guide to the development of their own 
products, SCRIPPS motors have gradually im- 
pressed themselves, through their sheer merit 
alone, upon the consciousness of that final and 


unerring judge—the user. No motor stands 
SCRIPPS POWERED 


The wide acceptance of SCRIPPS motors 
is best expressed by the ever growing 


today as firmly entrenched in public confidence 





list of standardized craft offeted with as the SCRIPPS. 
SCRIPPS as standard or optional 
equipment. 
BANFIELD “26” mee: 
CHRIS-CRAFT* The Scripps line comprises ten models —15 to 200 
pa horsepower for high speed and medium duty. 
GAR WOOD “40” Interesting literature will be mailed upon request. 
HACKERCRAFT* 
MATTHEWS* 
MINETT-SHIELDS 
ata ay SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROBINSON SEA GULL 
(Twin Installations) 

SEA LYON “40""* 
STEPHENS 
WHEELER ‘“‘PLAYMATES’’* 
Foreign 
BRITISH POWER BOATS 
OSBORNE-CRAFT 
(ENGLAND) 
CLAUS-CRAFT (GERMANY) 
DESPUJOLS (FRANCE) 
*Optional 
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Che Wie C/un Missi en 


And you have logged another 350 knots for the twenty-four hour run— you will 


lind your Cooper-Bessemer Diesel Power Plant purring along just as smoothly, 
quietly and as free from vibration as the day you weighed anchor 
9 lt is this day-after-day smoothness, this unfaltering serviceability, that has 


made Cooper-Bessemer Diesels outstanding among yacht power plants. 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


General Diesel Sales Offices: 25 West 43rd Street, Suite 301, New York City 
Planis: Grove City, Pa. —Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Special Yacht Representative: EARL H. CROFT, 25 W. 43rd. Street, New York City 


COOPER -BESSIEMUIEIR 


DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
“POWERING AMERICA’S FINEST YACHTS” 
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“Did Not Finish’? — or “*Did Not Fail’? — mind from worry and your life and friends’ 

which will be your yacht’s record for next lives from real peril. 

season? Laughlin marine hardware has been 
You may have the fastest yacht and you withstanding extreme tests on commer- 


may be the ablest skip- cial, fishing and pleas- 
per in the fleet — but if 
the hardware melts like 
butter, in a pinch — all 
goes for naught. 

No use taking chances 
— whether racing, cruis- 
ing or ‘“‘runabouting.” 
Equip her with Laughlin 
fittings — bronze or gal- 
vanized — and free your boat and yacht hardware. 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN Co. 


Marine Hardware * Wire Rope Fittings * Drop Forgings 
190 Fore Street 


Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK ~, CHICAGO + NEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE «+ SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


ure craft for over 
sixty years. Its reliability 
has been proven again 
and again. Use it and for- 
get equipment troubles. 





The triang-L trade mark 
identifies the genuine, 
made by the original Nt 
manufacturers of motor 
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“Gee, we’re sorry not to 
exhibit at the show, but 
we're ‘all sold out’ and our 
first two 50 footers can be 
seen now in Miami” 


“SEVEN SEAS CRUISERS” 


Individually decorated by Joseph Urban 
— powered by twin 180 h.p. Sterling 
engines — custom-built specifications 
throughout. 
Spring Output Limited 
Correspondence invited 


ALMAC YACHT CORPORATION 


LOUIS O. MACLOON, President 


Mystic, Conn. 
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“ P “ 
America’s Cup 
Sets consist of a tabie- 
cloth and 12 full size 
dinner napkins, in a 
choice of seven sizes 


as follows: 


63” x 63” 
63 x 80 
63 x 90 
63 x 108 
63 x 126 
63 x 144 
63 x 192 


$48.00 
54.00 
58.00 
62.00 
66.00 
72.00 
78.00 
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Sea Worthy Linens 


for Yachts 
worthy of the sea! 


The linen complement of the 
modern yacht is a very impor- 
tant part of its equipment. 

Mosse offers a rare selection 
of beautiful new patterns and 
colors in table, bath and bed 
linens, especially appropriate 
for use afloat. 

Among the choicest designs 
ever imported by Mosse, is the 
set illustrated. Named “Amer- 
ica's Cup” in recognition of the 
coming challenge races, this 
pattern is exquisitely woven in 
a combination of white and 
seafoam green. 

The plan of your new yacht, your decorator's sketch- 
es or interior photographs will suffice for Mosse to 
furnish, without obligation, samples of complete linen 
appointments, with sketches of suggested monograms 


or embroidered replica of your pennant. 


INC. 





750 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO—478 POST ST. 
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Illustrated is the 


SCRIPPS MODEL 120 
100 H. P. at 2000 R. P. M. 


one of a line of ten models— 
15 to 200 horsepower for high 
speed and medium duty. 
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Continuation of Excellence 


SCRIPPS POWERED 


The wide acceptance of SCRIPPS 
motors is best expressed by the 
ever growing list of standardized 
craft eek with SCRIPPS as 
standard or optional equipment. 


BANFIELD “26"" 
CHRIS-CRAFT* 

6 Models 
CORSAIR **36"" 
GAR WOOD **40" 
HACKERCRAFT* 
MATTHEWS* 
MINETT-SHIELDS 
NORTH STAR 
ROBINSON SEA GULL 
(Twin Installations) 
SEA LYON **40"'* 
STEPHENS 
WHEELER *“*PLAYMATES”* 


Foresgn 
BRITISH POWER BOATS 
OSBOR NE-CR AFT 
(ENGLAND) 
CLAUS-CRAFT (GERMANY) 
DESPUJOLS (FRANCE) 


“Optional 


SCRIPPS motors for 1930 emphasize the excellence and stability 
of SCRIPPS fundamental design. The same smooth simplicity 
of outline, the same effective down-draft carburetion, the same 
efficient lubrication, the same maximum power within mini- 
mum dimensions, are present without radical changes but 
augmented here and there by skillful refinement of detail. 
To meet the needs of new developments in hull design, two 
additional models have been created. Model 84—75 H. P. at 
2800 R. P. M. for the 18 to 20 foot runabout; Model 120— 
100 H. P. at 2000 R. P. M. for the smaller express cruiser. 


Interesting literature will be mailed upon request 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








IPRS 


* THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED TIHIE ATLANTIC + 
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BOSTON’S LARGEST MARINE ORGANIZATION 
offers you a complete New England-wide 
BOAT SERVICE—SECOND TO NONE! 


HE first thought of every boat buyer today should be service — 
that all important factor upon which depends the full enjoyment 
of a boat purchase. 








We now offer to boat owners and prospective buyers service fa- 
cilities on a par with those of the automobile — made possible by 
a branch and dealer organization which blankets the entire coast- 
line and inland waters of the six New England states. 


If you are planning to use your boat in New England waters, or 
are considering the purchase of a boat for use in this section, our 
representatives will be at the Motor Boat Show — ready and glad 
to discuss your requirements with you. 








CHRIS-CRAFT 


Runabouts and Cruisers 


A.C.F. Cruisers 


Wheeler Playmates 


Gas and Diese! Engines — Brokerage and Financing — Equipment 


Shipyard BOSTON 338 Pear! St. 


MARBLEHEAD 305 Congress St. HARTFORD 
Tel. HUBBARD 4372 





























YES STEARNS MARINE G 


First and only established waterfront headquarters in the 
heart of downtown Boston. Our commuters’ service is 


MPANY 
YES STEARNS MARINE co TT 
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Weak 
Spots 


the't are leak spots 
JEFFERY’S 


Waterproof 


MARINE GLUE 


Tenaolibe 


Resilierit 
Durabk 











~ 


FOR GARBOARD LEAKS 
Jeffery’s C Quality 
Liquid Marine Glue. 
FOR BUTT JOINTS 
Jeffery’s C Quality 
Liquid Marine Glue. 


There 





Send for ft 
“Marine C 


af 
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DOUBLE PLANKING 


BuIT /~y - ste, 8 
a’ 
UA 



















GARBOARD 4 


LEAKY CABINS 
Jeffery’s C Quality 
Liquid Marine Glue. 

SIDE SEAMS 
Ferdico Seam Filler 
with C Quality primer. 


SEAMS 
FOR DOUBLE-PLANKING 
Ferdico Aviation Liquid 
Marine Glue. 
UNDER CANVAS 
Jeffery’s C Quality 
Liquid Marine Glue 


for any 


“pe aatvery ¢ Glue’ ca 





At all dealers 


everywhere 
fioston. V{/ASS 

























SAVES ITS FIRST COST MANY TIMES OVER 
*“.e highest grade product that can be used.” 
John H. Wells, Inc. 
“Wives perfect satisfaction.” 
The Mathews Company : 
“Sill use it exclusively.”” Hacker Boat Company ; 
od ve are satisfied with the results obtained from ‘on 
is remarkable paint.”’ Henry J. Gielow, Inc. | | 
“Binable to find earthing y ~ will stand u 
yzar paint does.’ Lawley & Son, 
Stearne-McKay Mfg. Co. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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gS DONT BUY A BOAT 


until you have seen 
our exhibit 


BOSTON GARDEN 





—_ EXPOSITION HALL 


February 3-8, 1930 




























18-ft. Cape Cod Baby Knockabout 
15-ft. Junior Sailboat 
14-ft. Decked Sailing Skiff 














20-ft. Runabout, 4-Cycle, 4-Cylinder 
Niagara Motor 

NEW Family Runabout with Van Blerck 
Junior Motor 

NEW 16-ft. Sea-going Fishing Boat with 

Van Blerck Junior 


















Cape Cod Rowboats 
Swimming Floats and Diving Boards 
Outboard Motorboats, etc. 







Cape Cod Ship Building Corporation 
Showroom, Main Office and Works, Wareham, Mass. 
Branch Office, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Instruments—and complete panels— f 
for every type of boat. | 


\Y 





SNS ~ os 
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Accu rate-Dependable-Easy to Read 


Pioneer Marine Instruments are developed comparison. These panels are available 
from the famous Pioneer aircraft instru- - in standard designs or in special patternsto 
ments used by the great pilots—Lindbergh, Byrd, suit individual requirements. All Pioneer Instruments 


Hawks, Chamberlin and Doolittle. are radium luminous, equally easy to read day or night. 


Pioneer Instruments are accurate, depend- See Pioneer Instruments at the Show or write for 
able and easy to read. They are constructed to our Marine Catalog. 


withstand the vibration, shock and quick move- 


Pioneer Marine Instruments include:— 


ments of airplane or speed boat. 
Compass (Speed Boat) . . . Tachometer . . . Clock .. . Fuel 


Pioneer Instrument Panels for every type of boat Level Gauge . . . Fuel Flow Meter . . . Fuel Pressure Gauge 
are designed by experienced engineers, who Thermometers (oil and water) . . . Oil Pressure Gauge . . . Am- 


arrange the instruments for instant reading and meter. .Voltmeter. . Octant.. Navigation Watches . . Barometer 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Division BENDti x AVItATION cORPORATION 
754 LEXINGTON AVENUE * BROOKLYN N E W YORK 


639 SO. SAN PEDRO, LOSANGEL&S * 15 SPEAR ST..SAN FRANCISCO * 420 W. DOUGLAS ST., WICHITA * 5034 W. 63RD ST..CHICAGO * 527 SUSSEX ST., OTTAWA 
STERNPLATZ 13, JOHANNISTHAL~ BERLIN * GENERAL EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE, M. CALDERARA, 11 BIS RUE MONTAIGNE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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Last year Richardson took yachting out of the 
luxury class with the Cruisabout, a 28-foot, 11- 
mile-an-hour Cruiser at the price of $3585.00. 

This year Richardson values are again un- 
equalled. The Richardson 1930 Cruisabouts are 29 
feet long, and have many refinements and im- 
provements as standard equipment that were 
extras on last year’s model. The low price of $3585 
for the new Richardson 1930 Cruisabout is a value 
unequalled in the history of yachting. 

The Single Cabin 1930 Cruisabout, 29 feet long, 
is a luxurious, roomy, day and cruising boat with a 
6-60 Gray motor and a 13-mile speed. Cabin 
accommodations are for four; the cockpit is large 
enough for more than a dozen people. This Cruis- 
about, the flagship of the Richardson fleet, is 
priced the same as last year, at $3585. 

The maximum cruising accommodations and 







362 SWEENEY STREET 





RICHARDSON BOAT CoO., INC. 


ichardson 
1930 (Cruisabouls 


— en - ~ ea 
i 

















privacy are found on board the 1930 Double Cabin 
Cruisabout, 29 feet long. Forward is a large main 
cabin for four people; aft, a stateroom cabin for 
two; amidship is a cockpit seven feet long with a 
large cushioned seat and floor space for three or 
four yacht chairs. The speed, of course, is 13 miles 
an hour with a 6-60 Gray motor installed and the 
price for this floating apartment with every con- 
venience is $4185. 

The ideal craft for day boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, ferry and passenger service is the 1930: Day 
Cruisabout, 29 feet long, with a “‘cuddy”’ cabin at 
the bow and a cockpit 16 feet long. Powered with 
an 8-cylinder 110 h.p. motor to maintain 18-mile 
speed, the price is $3685. 

See these unequalled Cruisabout values at the 
Silver Anniversary Motorboat Show or write for 
free booklet “‘ F-30.”’ 


































NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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_ SAILMAKERS. 





’ Munroe 
Motor- 





Boston, Mass. 





The Modern 


Auxiliary 


A Delight 
Sail 





Sailers | 


Learn to sail — Experience its thrills 
Derive its great benefits 


MUNRO & MUNROE 


Naval Architects 
| 

131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone HUBbard 2567 



























Yacht Brokers 
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“SCOTTIE” @ WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK SAILS @ BY IRVING HYLLESTED 


This trim schooner is owned by David C. Scott of the Henry L. Scott Co., manufac 
turers of testing machines. Mr. Scott writes: 

“I took a sample swatch and tested it in our shop on one of the standard duck 
testing machines. | was very much surprised at the strength results which showed an 
average of 180 Ibs. filling and 200 Ibs. in the warp... . In appearance | think it was 
one of the handsomest pieces of cotton cloth that | ever saw. These Wamsutta Duck 


sails have stood three summers of ordinary work perfectly.” 


APAAPAPAAAAAPAAJAJRAAA,FJAA,A,AAAAAJAA,AAAAAA,AAAAYYY 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK @e HOWE & BAINBRIDGE @ 220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, FOUNDED 1846, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS @ RIDLEY WATTS & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 44 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 























Yachting 


uw CASEY’S AUXILIARIES — 


ALWAYS UP TO DATE 
This picture shows ‘Nancy Lee,”’ Mr. Frank Vining Smith’s 


+ CUSTOM-BUILT + 


slippery 41’ ketch. 
When the Detroit Yacht Club built their new 


station, and wanted one of the best Marine painters / 


to paint a canvas, they, of course, chose the well- 
known marine artist, Frank Vining Smith. 

Mr. Smith, who is very boat wise, having 
bought a new boat for the last several years, 
picked the Casey 41’ for his latest. 

This little ship comes as close as any to 
fulfilling your dream boat. 


She is a beautiful creation of the designing ond j 
boat- rpeliding art, sweet to look at and remarkably = / 


fast. “y= just launched recently, she actually /—~- 
made = test time in Jefferies Ledge Race. She / 
is wide, roomy, plenty of accom tions, very 


comfortable od mut oy large roomy decks, steers and Z ~< Pk 
handles, ily. She is very stiff, carries full sail 





















when lots of other boats double reef. Sturdy con- ; SA Lil 


struction; in summing up we might say she is Al 
in all points. 
Sells complete for $7450.00 


~~ 
ower 



















Dimensions 
41’, beam 11° 
draft 5’ 4" 
plant 4-44 or 6-40 


Gray 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 















10 Distinctive Reasons for 


Matthews Cruiser Leadership 


stock design with tremen- 
ques eavings poe by volume buying. This saving 
is passed on Builders 


tested six months in ad- 
vance — whi ody 39 years’ experience is your guarantee 


1 Matthews cruisers are of 


2 > Matthews destans are 
of a better 


3 Matthews hulls give more apase sot 0 by comparison 


they weigh approximately 50% m 


4 Owner safety is carefully poe A res Matthews alert - 
ices, carburetor 


d ignition con role. engine + room ventilation of 


— Engine —-. > 
“peel a design 


5 Concentrating on 38- and 46-foot sizes only — con- 
stantly improving them — Matthews provides the 


supreme cruiser value. 


Matthews hulis are custom-built from highest 
quality materials — but a five-boat schedule every 
the answer to Matthews low price range, 


$6,800 to $15,500. 


10 popular stock models — 24 attractive arrangements 





**KALMIA”’ 


Gibson Island Race Winner 
Equipped with 


A. P. HATCH 
Designers 
SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc. 


MINNEFORD 
YACHT YARD 








7 Matthews stock cruisers are now refined to give 
two to three miles an hour more speed. 
8 Matthews galley, toilet and sleeping accommoda- 
sy are without an equal in boats of even twice 
9 ‘Maeeigeen seagoing qualities have long been a by- 
word with yachtsmen. Even the hardboiled fish- 
ermen of the New England coast concede their 
staunch, husky riding qualities. 


10 Matthews design includes full equipment—each 
boat having a hundred and one accessories of their 
own invention and make to modernize yachting. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Ohio 


Port Clinton Boats of Distinction since 1890 






























YACHT SAILMAKERS 


Sail Cleaning 


FULLER BUILDING 


Mildew Proofing 
Wma. FULLER, Inc. 


CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL/ 


that’s what your guests will 
exclaim if your boat is 





equipped with 


SANDS 


Plumbing Fixtures 


ANDS quality is supreme — there is 
nothin better in marine plumbin fix- 
tures. ¥.. el hty years Sands ee 
W ater Closets and 1 Fl have been the 
recognized standard. They are more attractive 
in design and cost less in the lon run because 


of their superior construction an materials. 


Practically all the leading yacht builders 
now supply Sands Fixtures as regular equip- 


ey enhance the value of any boat. 





ment. 


Sands Fixtures include everything required 
for ship’s plumbing, and are made in many 
styles, sizes and colors to suit all types of boats 
from the little cruiser to the palatial yacht. 


Write for a Sands catalog and see how little 


it will cost to have a bathroom that you will 


be proud of. 


All the lovely appointments and conven- 
iences of your home bathroom can he fitted 
into a surprisin ly small space on your boat— 
in glistening ie or modern pastelle color- 
ings it will add the finishing touch of refine- 


ment, and you will never regret the investment 


or the space devoted to it. 
ey ie 
aad } = 


A.B. SANDS 
= 
| 


& SONS CO. 

20-24 VESEY ST. 

NEW YORK 
CITY Fi * ian 
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MAKING 


HISTORY 


WITH PRESENT-DAY 
PIONEERS 






On TuHankservinc Day, when Rear-Admiral Byrd 
flew over the South Pole, hourly messages from Little 
America relayed to the world the news of an epic 
achievement. Electricity made it possible ... provid- 
ing power for sending and receiving radio signals .. . 
and lights for each day’s hazardous duties. Electricity 
supplied by five Kohler plants selected by the Byrd 
Expedition only after exacting tests. At the bottom of 
the world, thousands of miles from assistance, constant 
reliable current is a matter of life and death. Kohler 
Electric Plants prove their worth in the sub-zero 
Antarctic—as they do in private and industrial use 
throughout the civilized world. 


Safety on the high seas... 


Kohler Electric Plants supply city light and power to 
steamers and tugs and yachts—anywhere. For radios, 
automatic signals, electrical appliances, lights. Hun- 
dreds of these compact units are used by government 
destroyers and cruisers. There is a special type and 
size for each special marine use. 

Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation 
is efficient, flexible, automatic, absolutely reliable. The 
coupon below will bring interesting information— 
without the slightest obligation to you. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufac- 
turers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures, 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


| 
ELECTRIC PLANTS | 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin Y-2-30 
Gentlemen: 
Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


























Name. Street 
City! State 
Use in, which interested 
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New 17 ft. Runabout 


SMART! NEW! 






—the Best Boats 
Dunphy ever built— 
AT THE SHOW 


UNPHY has created a new excellence in fine 

boat building. For over 64 years, Dunphy 

has built seaworthy safety into boats. Now, Dunphy builds Style 

as well as Safety. The same comfort, the same magnificent strength, 

that have given Dunphy boats a reputation for three generations, 
with new, smart good looks. 


The big deluxe runabout illustrated above is genuine African 
mahogany, both interior and decks. Its sleek, graceful lines tell you 
that it’s eager to lead the parade. It is powered with 75 to 110 h. p. 
six and eight cylinder motors, which drive it smoothly at 28 to 
35 m. p. h. There is no “‘pounding’’. The frame work, of selected 
white oak, closely spaced, is unusually strong and reliable. The 
fastenings are all brass and copper. These factors mean extra 
economy, dependability and long life. 


The six-cylinder models of this runabout are equipped with two 
double seats in the forward cockpit, as well as the regular roomy 
rear cockpit. Perhaps the most surprising thing about the boat is 
its exceptionally reasonable price, $1950 to $2350. 


A 17 ft. Runabout—Not a Make-Over, 
but a Custom-Built Motorboat for $1095 


The 4-cylinder runabout at the top of this page is not converted or 
adapted from any other outboard or inboard. We decided to build 
a fast, good-looking, up-to-the-minute runabout priced within 
reach of everybody who loves the water. See this boat at the Show. 
Compare it with other small motor boats in the same price range. 
Notice its extra high freeboard, its extra beam, its complete high 
speed motor. Compare its finish (African mahogany planking), and 
careful workmanship. Fastenings are copper and brass. The up- 
holstery is expensive and durable. See how comfortable it is for 
five people. See how 

easily it can be slipped 

in and out of the water. 

Speed, 30 to 35. Price, 

$1095. 


DUNPHY 


BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


The 1930 Sand-Dab is a Six, instead of a four—illustrated at the left. This 
is the boat to get into places where ordinary motorboats can’t go! Anew improved 
tunnel gives you perfect operation in 
only 12" of water. No trouble in revers- 
ing. 26 to 31 m. p. h. All mahogany 
planked, double plank- 
ed bottom, day-long 
comfort $1575 and $1675. 
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~ ; Two-burner alcohol 
Gas tank filling pipes on Hatchway directly over ravity feed sink (large stove (large locker un 
cher deck 9 stuffing box Aon Engine control locker underneath derneoth) Shelf for books, etc 
Vents to engine room 
Instrument board (ducts lead to bottom of Fresh water tank, with 
bilge, storage shelves under 
neoth 
ie Le ; pet ies ra Oa Pe eS 2 xt . Storage space beneath 
- J £ ag 2 “2 ae 3 tor anchors, cables, etc 
Te 
3 Pe 
#4 5 
> ’ = F. 
For d cockpit with water 
tight hatch cover 
Upper s (form seat Murror and lorge 
cushion backs when locker 
down) ——- table Wash basin, gravity 
tores behind upper feed 
L kpit | door, screened berths 
Boarding strip somanina Serer Engine hatch en = icebox when not in use 











A“34 that’s as 
RUGGED and SAFE as a 40-footer 


. and seems even more roomy! sleep. Dining table folds out of sight. Galley vies with 


cabin for cleverness of arrangement. Fully equipped toilet. 


€ us E most unusual cruiser afloat today! Built by seasoned Oceans of storage space. Altogether the most remarkable 
craftsmen to meet the practical requirements of hardest boat of her type—incorporating every idea for comfort 
duty—oversize in every detail of hull and superstruc- and safety—and priced considerably under the 
ture—and proved for stamina in the open sea! wn present price for 34-footers. 

Every provision made for the utmost safety, NN Also available in a double-cabin model; 













both in handling and in operation. having an after cabin which is unbelievably 


So cleverly are her proportions de- large for a boat this size. 
Be sure to see the Staples Johnson 


Marblehead ‘*34’’ at the show or 


write for illustrated literature. 


signed that she gives the impression 
both above and below deck of being i 
considerably larger than her actual 
34 feet. Seats six to eight people 
in her roomy after cockpit — without 
crowding. Forward cockpit is an inno- 
vation — seats two. Back makes a watertight 
hatch when not in use. 

Her spacious cabin provides more than six feet of head- 


NON 
(oe 


room—space for six to dine—soft berths for four to 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
425 POOL STREET 





BIDDEFORD MAINE 
Sales and Service 
N. Y. Boat Service Corp. Savage Boat Co., Ltd. 
2 ee Clason Point 585 Boylston St. 
a ES SS — New York City Boston, Mass. 





IT COSTS LESS TO BUILD BETTER BOATS IN MAINE 
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Fly to 


with Colonial Western Airways and really see Niagara 
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In cities ha}¥ing waterfronts 
Sikorsky Argphibions can be 
landed so ckge to the business 
center that it%s a matter of 5 or 
10 minutes ffm desk to plane. 
Photo @Majo {Hamilton Maxwell 
~—from acne al Underwood, 


opmaury 
= 
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Between Buffalo and Toronto the speedy ships of the Colonial Airways swing a scenic circle above the American 
Falls, the Bridal Veil and the Horseshoe. Almost equally beautiful are Lake Ontario and the Niagara River. 


ntil you have flown from 
Buffalo to Toronto with 


C@'onial Western Airways you 
ve never really experienced the 
ffi beauty and luxury of travel. 
‘erated with all the skill and 
cision that come with long 
mths of successful scheduled 
ing, the line justifies the utter 


The Sikorsk 
ered with t 


craft & Tr 





. and its ships. 


ro 


Amphibion is pow- | 


> 420 H. P. Wasp 
ias a cruising speed 
n hour at full load. 
cerature will be sent 
Sikorsky Aviation 
Bridgeport, Con- 
“sion of United Air- 
asport Corporation. 


Typical of its deep concern for 
the comfort of its patrons is 
Colonial’suse of Sikorsky Amphib- 
ions. With cabin interiors worthy 
of the finest yachts and an un- 
usual freedom from noise and 
vibration, these ships put you 
wholly at your ease. 

And yet this comfort is not 
attained at any sacrifice of 
speed or performance. Sikor- 


S$iKORSKY 


.sky Amphibions are powered with 


two 420 H. P. “Wasp” engines, 
and fly at over two miles a 
minute with full load. 

Further, by a touch of a con- 
veniently located control, the pilot 
can convert the Sikorsky into a 
landplane in a matter of seconds. 

Here indeed is a great ship to 

fly and a marvelous craft 
in which to be a passenger! 


AMPHIBION 
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S Clyde Kyle 


Introduces 


the KYLE 


CRUISER 
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CLYDE KYLE, former national. director of 
sales for A. C. F. Cruisers, presents this new 
cruiser, into’ which is embodied ideas gleaned 

from the thoughts of thousands of yachtsmen as to 
what the ideal one-man controlled cruiser should be. 
The consensus of opinion as to.size centered on forty- 
three feet length with a beam of 10'. feet, and sleeping 
accommodations for eight persons. Furthermore, it 
must be a capable and economically opérated sea-boat, 
twin-screw, with sufficient fuel capacity for long-dis- 
tance cruising, and a speed of better than the average. 
Finally, it should be priced at not more than the cost 
of:single engined cruisers of equal or smaller size. 


The KYLE °°43"" is not just another cruiser; it is not a 
boat designed to meet an architect's dream nor a 
builder’s exigencies; but a superb, practical and proven 
eomet ito ween ta leela olele tet alame) elelalelia me mre (a ti -setr tele mia: tastes. 
of accommodations that you have long wanted. It is 


not built down to a price. but up to a standard of 
“quality usually found only in the best custom work. 


i ivom slater 


Dec k 








Saloon 


ao 


GO » 
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OD Ss car Veley- tae ma al: 


a craft that you immediately take unto 


K YLE °*43°’ and you enter 


weletay at: A cruiser that is spacious and 


ymelike, with its tasteful refinements and 


Tolel:sel@ael@mrte)olellelacs(sela. It has everything 
r your comfort, privacy and safety 
i first enter the saloon, on main deck, hand 


mely panelled in mahogany and teakwood. It 


s fitted with large cushioned seat and teakwood 
table All steering controls are conveniently 
centered for one-man operation 
rward you enter the owner's stateroom, which 
has a large double bed, in addition to upper and 
wer berths, which when not in use make a 
very comfortable seat i dresser full-length 
thes locker, and private lavatory’ complet« 
aba obt-joltel:s mre) amt a att aebalelel mm a: talta 
yf the bridge is a large enclosed and m 
ely equipped galley, full width of the boat 
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| STATEROOM 


From the galley you visit the aft or guests’ 
cabin. which has Pullman berths for four 


persons, private lavatory, and full-length ward- 
robe \ 


Spac 1i0us 


companionway from here leads to a 


lounging cockpit, with upholstered 


stern seat and two individual seats in addition 


to comfy wicker chairs 


Bar 
arlacemate 
TULUM & ae soto oleae) a 
Hall-Scott six-cylinder 
PATS © Od 


eve letha telat: )mmeels 


accessible through 
F-6 Scripps 
-20 M.P.H 


or Gray eight- 


power plant readily 


bridge, consists of two 


giving speed of 17 
100 H.P 


aaetalelas engines are optional, at slight 


Only twenty KYLE °'43” cruisers will be built for 


this season’s delivery Orders will be filled in 
sequence of receipt We recommend your im- 
mediate investigation of this craft and early 


reservation to avoid very disappointment 
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Specifications and Equipment 
KYLE CRUISER 


OM eslelaelare atti is ameeleels Meslslucmuclssleliaaah maelelle) eae. 
every essential for comfort and safety is included 
in the remarkably low price of the KYLE °/43.”’ 













LENGTH.42' 11”. BEAM ) 10’ 6 DRAFT 3 







Length of Bridge Cabin 8&' 2° Length of Aft Cabin--—8’ 2 
Length of Forward Cabin 11’ 3 Length of Aft Cockpit a | 
Length of Gatley 4 SIULEME oats lasleles Mt Malaslel dacelet 







; POWER PLAN] 
v7 Iwo F-6 Scripps Six-( ylinder 100 H.P. Engines - Speed [7 20 M.P.H 
OPTIONAL POWER 


Iwo Hall-Scott Six-Cylinder 100 H.P. Engines 
Two Gray Eight-Cylinder 125 H.P. Engines 
it slighe additional cost 















KEEI Oregon Pine, One Piece DECKING. Side Decks Polished Teak 
Forward Deck Canvas-covered T 









FRAMES Steam Bent. Clear White and O. Pine 
Oak JOINER WORK AND TRIM: Natural 

PLANKING: 1-1/16" P. I. White Cedar Burma Teak 
HARDWARI PROPELLER SHAFT, 






FASTENINGS Bronze Screws RUDDER, Ere Bronze 










EQUIPMENI 




















Anehor and Chain Chart Case 
a DTele abel: am Ot tal a. Side Curtains 
Fenders Compass 
Cushions Fog Horn 

Life Preservers sell 

Mattresses Flags 

Springs — | SYor Lamm @ (eve): 
Bedding siertaellal am or ielelae 
sie tal aaa etalon Olataa. Reve) 

Table Linen Di tat:aehume late me OF:h at ae 
China Chairs 
Glassware Floor Covering 
Silverware Chelsletiaga 
Kitchen Utensifs 

Stove 







Ice Box 
Bilge Pump 
Whistle 
Fire Extinguisher 
Search Light 
Electric -Fixtures 
Storage Battery 
| Vere *s 

Were slelestaagas 













Write Today for Further 





Information and Price 






We are Robinson Seagull Distributors tor 


Metropolitan New York Territory 
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FORTY-FOOT SEDAN CRUISER 
THIRTY-NINE FOOT SPEED CRUISER 


S. CLYDE KYLE 


Formerly National Sales Director of A. C. F. Cruisers 
General Motors Building, 1775 Broadway 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES- SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEADQUARTERS {r YACHT 
NAVIGATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Compasses and 
binnacles of vary- 
ing sizes and styles 
for different types 
of vessels. 


Sextants, Astronomical sights 
at sea are dependent 


Barometers, 
on accurate Time. 


Ship Bell Clocks Two and Eight day 
Parallel Rules’ 7 
+ Chronometers in 


and Dividers % Stock, with “Kew 
Marine and | A” Certificates if 
Prism Glasses required. 


Chronometer 


A Yacht Log 
of quality and 


accuracy 
The Walker “Excelsior Log” 


Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 


112 State Street 38 Water Street 
Boston New York 
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S#nnouncing 
Complete Line of 
Marine Motors 


4 to 12 cylinders 
40 to 300 horsepower 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Fulton Diesel Engine 


The Fulton Iron Works Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., one of the pioneer American 
builders of Diesel engines, is exhibiting a 
new moderate speed, heavy_duty unit in 
Booth F-2, main floor. 

This engine, which has been under 
development and test for over two years, 
is most conservatively rated. It has a bore 
and stroke of 844” by 11”, and operates 
at a normal speed of 700 r.p.m. The brake 
mean effective pressure of only 70 pounds 
per square inch is exceptionally low, in- 
suring a wide margin of overload capacity. 

The 4-cylinder unit, which is rated at 
150 h.p., is equipped with a reverse gear, 
while the 6- and 8-cylinder engines, rated 
225 h.p., and 300 h.p. respectively, are 
direct reversing. The engine is also built in 
3- and 5-cylinder combination. 

It is a 4-cycle, airless injection unit, 
completely enclosed and pressure lubri- 
cated throughout. A solid forged, 5-inch 
crankshaft is supported on both sides of 
each crank throw by unusually long bear- 
ings. Dual exhaust and intake valves are 
used and each cylinder has a separate 
metering injection pump, assuring maxi- 
mum fuel economy and even distribution 

of load. 


Bessemer Diesels 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, of 
Grove City, Penna., are exhibiting two of 
their latest model Diesel motors, the 
EP-6, a 6-cylinder direct reversible motor 
of 7%” bore and 1014” stroke, developing 
150-200 h.p. at 500-670 r.p.m.; and the 
EP-8, of eight cylinders, same bore and 
stroke, developing 200-275 h.p. at the 
same number of revolutions. These motors 
are the latest type of conservatively light 
weight, moderately high speed Diesel, and 
embody the latest features of proven 
design. They are compact, symmetrical, 
unusually accessible and pleasing to the 
eye. Each engine is a complete unit with 
every accessory built in. They are quiet in 
operation, fully enclosed, self-lubricated, 
economical in operation and maintenance, 
and simple and positive in handling and 
reversing. 


Chelsea Clocks 


A complete line of marine clocks, elec- 
tric clock systems for all types of boats, 
automatic ship's bell outfit, and a line of 
house clocks are included in the exhibit of 
the Chelsea Clock Co., of Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. Herbert H. Miller is in charge of 
the exhibit, which is on the third floor, 
Booths 70-71. 


Durkee Hardware 


Marine hardware of every description 
and to fit every need of your boat, power, 
sail, or outboard, is shown by the Durkee 
Company, specialists in marine hardware, 
in Booths 25, 26 and 27, third floor. 


Baltimore Copper Paint 


A bottom paint which is fairly new in 
eastern waters, and which has proved in a 
number of cases not only to have fine anti- 
fouling qualities, but also to make a fine, 
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OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 


*Lt’s the right 
play at the right time, 
that’s why I use Barbasol” 








usual time.”’ 


MORROW morning suppose you try a 

Barbasol shave 4 la Rockne? You won't have 

to go into training for it: ‘‘R-e-a-dy beard?"’ 

Ready!" “‘R-e-a-dy Barbasol?"’ “Ready is 
right!” j 

“*Twee-ee-eet!"’ There goes the whistle!! 

On sweeps the razor as fast as an All-American 
End getting down under a kick! Round right 
end! Round left end! Now the center! 

Before the snappiest quarterback could bark 
out a set of signals your face is velvet soft, satin 
smooth and as cool as a concrete stadium seat on 


Thanksgiving day! 
Here y’are! The Official 1930 
Shaving Rules! 


1. Wash your face. Leave it wet — we mean 


WET. 2. Spread on a modest coat of Barbasol 








cy 





- 
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KNUTE ROCKNI Master and 
teacher of football, whose genius for 
developing wonderful teams has brought 
him undying fame 





**Barbasol has made brushing, lathering and rubbing as 
old-fashioned as the ‘revolving wedge’. Without a mess, 
this modern shaving cream always gives me a smooth, 
comfortable and soothing shave in a fraction of the 


Kmaite Kackan 


Don't rub. 3. Wet your razor and shave 


Game's over! And you're in the cheering sec- 
tion for life! 


Think of it! No more lather-labor! No more 
need to rub it in on your face! No more morning 
massacres! And longer-lasting blades! 


Take 3 minutes time-out for a Barbasol shave 
tomorrow morning and see for yourself how 
quickly and smoothly the world‘s best beard- 
trainer will make your razor romp down the 
facial field for a touchdown! 


The Barbasol Tube is built to play in the line 

big and solid — at your druggist in two sizes, 
35c and 65c. The Barbasol Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Barbasol 
Skin Freshener 


Douse it on whenever 
your face feels the need of 
freshening up. Instantly 
it’s all a-tingle — for Bar- 
basol Skin Freshener acts 
like a cold shower after a 
strenuous game. Try it 
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An Appreciation 


Our books, just closed for the year, show a record of business not 
only greater than anticipated at the beginning of 1929, but by far 
the greatest in the history of our organization. 


This condition, while of course most gratifying, brings with it a 
keen sense af responsibility, an obligation which we owe to the yacht- 
ing fraternity. To have such confidence placed in us means that we 
have not only properly performed, but that we must continue to do so. 


We attribute this phenomenal growth to the strict adherence of 
the motto which is ever before us: 

*““Every new assignment is undertaken as a real responsibility ; 

the client's satisfactioa to be considered before monetary gain, 

as we know that with the former we shall attain the latter.”’ 

In reviewing the record of the past and in formulating our plans 
for the future, may we emphasize our pledge that we will continue 
to do everything in our power to merit your approval of our methods 
of doing business. 

Cordially yours, 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 


President 
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hard, smooth racing bottom, is Regatta 
Bronze, made by the Baltimore Copper 
Paint Co., of Baltimore and New York. 
Specimen cans of this new paint, and 
panels painted with it, will be shown at 
Booth 14, third floor. Other Regatta Yacht 
products made by the same firm, such as 
yacht white, deck paints in various other 
colors, and varnishes, will also be exhibited. 


Lee Marine Equipment 


The U. G. Lee & Co., of Chicago, are 
showing, in Booth 55, third floor, three 
items of marine equipment manufactured 
by them. The Lee electric toilet, especially 
designed for yachts, is a well-known 
product. For removing heat and the odors 
of cooking from galley and cabin, the Lee 
galley fan, shown in 32- and 110-volt units, 
is a handy outfit. A compact electric bilge 
pump is the third item on display. This 
has a capacity of 480 gallons per hour and 
is also available in 32 and 110 volts. 


Mooring Anchors, Shafting 
and Bearings 


Topping Brothers, of New York, have a 
practical and interesting exhibit of marine 
specialties which they make or handle. 
Among these may be specially mentioned 
Monel metal shaftings, Cutless rubber 
bearings, Fairhaven bulb shank mush- 
room mooring anchors, Dayton electric 
fixtures for yacht use, and Joiner’s 
hardware. 


National Marine Speed 
Indicators 


The exhibit of National Marine Speed 
indicators and logs is sure to attract any- 
one who wants to know how fast and how 
far his boat goes. The Speed Indicators 
show how fast the boat is traveling at any 
given moment. The combined Speed In- 
dicator and Log tells the whole story — 
the speed, the distance traveled through 
the water, and the trip mileage, very much 
as the speedometer on a motor car. Models 
are shown for all sizes and types of boats, 
including special speed indicators for 


outboards. 


Sands Plum ila 


In the yachting world, the word 
“Sands” is synonymous with marine 
plumbing. At the Sands exhibit will be 
found various models of yacht toilets, 
basins, sinks, etc., suitable for every size 
and type of yacht. Messrs. William Young 
and E. DuPont will be in charge of the 
exhibit. 


Edward Smith & Co. 


Long a leader in the manufacture of 
high grade marine paints and varnishes, 
the Edward Smith & Co. booth on the 
third floor will contain a comprehensive 
exhibit of the various products made by 
this firm. These include Smith's Spar 
Varnish, Aquatite Varnish, bottom paints, 
deck paints, etc. — in fact, almost every 
variety of paint or varnish used in the 
marine trade. 





It may vot save your 
money... but it may 
save your tet wo 





ORHAN’S has always been made with the feeling that 


people are far more anxious to have a good dentifrice 
than a cheap one. 
In so vital a matter as good teeth, you need all the protec- 


tion that the finest dentifrice can give. 


In fact, the origin of this dentifrice was a preparation devised by R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S.,and employed by dentists for years in the successful treatment of pyorrhea. 
But dentists realized that, in frequent cases, more than office treatment was 
required. So the question was raised, ‘‘How can the benefits of this treatment 


be extended to the home?” 


Dr. Forhan was finally successful in combining his widely known treatment 
with tested ingredients for cleaning teeth—and the product soon became 


known as the dentists’ dentifrice. 


Forhan’s cleans teeth and cleans them thoroughly. But it is also beneficial 
to the gums. Applied with massage at the time of brushing, it firms up the 


gums and helps keep them in the glow of health. 

Even in the healthiest mouth, the use of Forhan’s is <4 
important—for it is always better to prevent disease from 
getting a start than to treat it afterwards. 

Adopt Forhan’s as your dentifrice. It helps you keep 
the mouth of youth, well into middle age. Forhan’s 
comes in two sizes, 35¢ and 60¢—just a few cents more 
and well worth it. Forhan Company, Inc., New York. 





Any mouth may have pyorrhea 
and at forty the odds are 


4 out of 5 





Forhan’si 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS -_ 
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Banfield 26-ft. and 32-ft. Sea Skiff Runabout Sedans 


O the world-famed BANFIELD line of Runabouts and Cruisers we 

take pleasure in announcing the addition of the BANFIELD SEA 
SkiFF SEDANS. Built with the same sturdiness and rugged seaworthi- 
ness which have become synonymous terms with the name BANFIELD, 
these luxurious new craft fill a long-felt need for a comfortable, speedy, 
sporty boat that is at the same time the greatest deep-sea craft of its 
type in the world. The first models of these Sedans have already been 
shipped to Bermuda for use around the treacherous shores of those 
far-flung islands in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean — fitting testi- 
mony to their great safety and utmost dependability. 


See our Sedans and Runabouts in Space “ N’’, Mezzanine Floor, and 
our 32-ft. Double Cabin Cruiser in Space ‘‘G2”’, Ground Floor, Grand 
Central Palace, Jan. 17-25, 1930. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS, INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Park Ave. Bldg. - 502 LEXINGTON ave, - New York City 


PLANT: LARGEST BUILDERS OF 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SEA SKIFFS IN THE WORLD 
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The Banfield 32-ft. Double Cabin Cruiser 


EVER before has a 32-ft. Cruiser, with the safety, seaworthy 

features of the BANFIELD, had the commodious cabin plans fea- 
tured in this, the latest of the BANFIELD line of sea-going Cruisers. 
It is almost unbelievable that the addition of a double cabin aft, de- 
tracts so little from the extremely large after cock-pit — a noted 
BANFIELD feature. Sleeping six persons, the use of the double cabin 
permits lengthy cruises with two-family parties or makes separate 
sleeping quarters for a crew. Unusually complete equipment includes: 
combined lavatory and wash room, ice-box, sink, stove, dish and linen 
closets, screens, side curtains, anchor and anchor line, dock lines, 
searchlight, ship’s clock, barometer, tachometer, compass, binnacle, 
fog bell, navy type bilge pump, self-bailer, signal mast, yacht ensign, 
boat hook, fenders, electric signal, fog horn, life preservers, Pyrene and 
Lux fire protection system. Speeds up to 30 miles per hour depending 
on power you choose. Nine BANFIELD models now available — three 
Runabouts, two Sedans and four Cruisers. Place orders immediately 
if you desire spring delivery. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS, INC. 


__ SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Park Ave. Bldg. - so. vixincton ave. ~ New York City 


PLANT LARGEST BUILDERS OF 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SEA SKIFPS IN THE WORLD 
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FASTEST TIME EVER MADE 


92-54... 


BY ANY OUTBOARD MOTOR 


On December I4th last, in unofficial Mile Trials held at 
the University of Alabama, in Tuscaloosa, A. E. Byerlein 
established with a CROSS a collegiate record of 52.54 
miles per hour. 
The CROSS RADIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR not 
only enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
world’s fastest outboard motor, but also of be- 
ing the first to make a speed of better than fifty 


miles per hour. 


Order your CROSS now, and enjoy the distinction and 
thrills no other motor can give you! 


ls 
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CROSS GEAR AND ENGINE CO. 
3258 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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WHAT THE 
se ae ee 
BOAT WILL HAVE 





BERDORFER equipment adds new safety, con- 
venience and efficiency to your boat. 


For safety’s sake make sure that your motor is equipped 
with an Oberdorfer Backfire Trap. This vital safety 
device not only arrests but fraps and kills the force 
and flame of a backfire explosion from your carburetor 
— making it Absolutely Harmless. It is an Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Approved Device and is built to marine 













specifications. SAFETY EQUIPMENT 








As a protection against the always constant dangers of 


bilge water accumulation, be sure to have an Oberdorfer ‘ " 
Automatic Electric Bilge Pump. It acts as an automatic AT THE SHOW 
watchman that never sleeps. Made of non-corrosive ae 

metals. The Master Model is available in 6, 12 and 32 BOOTHS iod- 16 


volt units; the Improved Model *B” in 6 and 12 volts. 


Insist that the new motor or boat you consider is 
equipped with this safety device. 


An Oberdorfer Hand Bilge Pump is a necessary - piece 
of equipment where current consumption is not avail- 
able and as an auxiliary to a motor driven pump. 
Speedy and dependable. 





Oberdorfer Bronze Gear Circulating Pumps help to 
keep motors working at their best. Available in all 
standard types, forms and sizes. 


Motor Driven Centrifugal Pump 


Oberdorfer Motor Driven Gear and Centrifugal 
pumping outfits are splendid all-purpose pumps. 


M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS CO. 
2206 Thompson Road 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Oberdorfer Pumps 























Hand Bilge Pumps Type A, Form X, Code AXE 
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Viking—Designed by Theodore D. Wells 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Reliable data on Sail, and Auxiliary, and Full Powered Yachts fitted with Steam, Diesel, or Gasoline 
propelling machinery, direct, gear or electrically connected to propellers. 

Model tests insure every dollar invested, and yachts designed by this office are notable for their freedom 
from extras. Your first cost is the final cost. Every line and detail is worked out under my personal 


supervision. 








. ~< 7 geome 


SINCE 1902 IN NEW YORK CITY 


THEODORE D. WELLS Yacht Brokerage 


Surveys and Naval Architect 9 Engineer and Commercial 


Insurance 33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Work 
TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 


Consultations, 






































You can own 
} = | this Speedster 
wo |, # ee ee for only 


$55.50 


She hits 40 miles an hour 


on a straightaway 








PLCC e KIND OF CRAFT DO YOU WANT? 
NAVIGATION '. Here’s how you can have it 


and save 23 your money! 


a Cruiser 


Navigation in practice is somewhat less Do you want a cruiser, sailboat, 

than an exact science. runabout or a speedster? You can 

ae 7" have it by the Brooks plan for a Sail Boat 

Average maritime weather conditions about one-third the usual cost. 4 

limit the effectiveness of all naviga- The complete boat comes to you 

tional instruments. knocked-down all parts num- ra 

wn ; bered. You fit them together from = SS 

L he prudent yachtsman therefore min- easily followed, simple instruc- &* a 

oxtee Oy ee — wor by ues tion sheets. You needn't be a car- a Runabout 
penter to do it. Thousands of ama- we 


teurs have built their own boats —re 
. the Brooks way, and saved two- ——_* 
Space 99 : — 


a hirds the cost. 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW Rigor seein an Outboard 
Write today enclosing 10c for our Speedster 


, 1930 booklet giving details of f , 
ms John Bliss &Colnc. wees ei. 


now and you'll have your own boat 
—or most any craft 


= 85 Pearse STREET ; sttiy shel 
to enjoy next summer. your fancy desires— 


New igs a pnooks BOAT 
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SAGINAW WEST SIDE, MICH. 
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THE 50 CHALLENGER 


THIS LATEST 
ADDITION fo the 


HUMPHREYS 
SEA-CRUISER 
SQUADRON 


WILL BE EXHIBITED 
at the NEW YORK MOTOR 
BOAT SHOW (Space A-5) 





The 50 Challenger which will be exhibited 
at the Show is a custom-built Diesel 
Cruiser and is powered with a 6-cylinder 
Treiber Diesel motor developing 150 h. p. 
at 1000 r.p.m. which assures a definite 
cruising speed of 14 to 15 miles = hour. 
This motor is electrically started and all 
controls are carried to the helmsman’s station. This model can also be built with Twin Screw installations. 
The wide success of the famous Humphreys 45 Nav igator brought with it a considerable demand for a 
50-foot Sea-Cruiser of this type — heavier in construction and offering greater speed. 


The new 50 ee ee many unusual features in roominess of accommodation, in seaworthi- 
ness, in completeness of equipment and furnishings and economy of operation. 


She has a roomy forecastle forward, amply accommodating two men. This is followed by a large galley 
running the full width of the ship. The large enclosed deck house, finished with sofa berths, is so arranged 
that the helmsman can be either completely shut off or not, as the owner wishes. 


Deck house connects directly with the owner's and guests’ quarters three single staterooms, each 
with bureau and closet; and a large, double stateroom with bathroom and built-in tub. This stateroom 
connects directly with the cockpit. The finish of the 50 Challenger is the finest obtainable . . . and the 
quality, seaworthiness and dependable performance of all Humphreys craft are recognized everywhere. 


Prices, Specifications and Equipment List 
of all Humphreys Sea-Cruisers — from 40 
to 75 feet — mailed promptly on request 


Designed and Sold by 






“ FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS" 





230 Park Avenue HUMPHREYS. New York City 


Cable Address: HUMPFRED 


Built by 


THE HUMPHREYS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY 
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PROPELLERS 


ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON MOST STANDARDIZED BOATS 


Hyde quality products have In addition to propellers of 
every type, we also furnish 


bronze shafting, which we 
carry in stock in lengths up 
to 18 feet, steel shafting, 





given entire satisfaction for 
many years. Hyde distribu- 
tors are located in many 
places and are anxious to 
serve you. Visit our Exhibit bronze lag screws, hanger 
at the Motor Boat Show, bolts and set screws. Spe- 
January 17th to 25th cial struts and _ rudders 
(space 101-102). made to order. 


Our Booklet ‘PROPELLER EFFICIENCY” will be mailed on request 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, ME. 


A large stock of HYDE propellers and products is carried at 143 Chambers Street, New York City, Telephone Barclay 1873. 




















ALOHA 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers Established 1890 
Established 1790 "i BATH IRON WORKS 


Please place orders early to insure quicker delivery CORPORATION 
4 BATH, MAINE 


All descriptions and sizes of best plough ie 
steel wire and linen rope kept in stock Unexcelled facilities for the Construction of Fine 


City Fsland, New Bork City Steel Yachts up to the largest size. 
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TOPPAN CHAMPION LLENROC EXPRESS CRUISERS 
NOW AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL CABIN COMBINATIONS 


The famous and proven Llenroc Champion 32)4-foot Express from 31 to 42 feet in length and powered for speeds from 25 to 

Cruisers are now powered with the latest Sterling creation — the 40 miles an hour. 

new 200 h.p. Sterling Petrel, and speeds of 32 to 35 miles can 

be obtained with these hulls of unequalled efficiency and most Write for complete information stating your preference as to 

reliable of marine engines. speed and cabin accommodations, and full data on the type of 
A wide variety of outboard profile, cabin, and cockpit arrange- ay Lienroc Cruiser to best meet + yA yee wilt 

my are ay yo from ageetes designs built for many prom- »¢ forwarded at once. Prices range from $7,000 upward. 

nent owners. A selection from these designs with additional Photographic : ; : 

phic reproductions of the many principal trophies 

See ey pl ay x the purchaser can be had on orders placed won in the Eastern Regattas are available for distribution to 

petore the rush oO je spring season. those interested in the remarkable records made by Toppan 
Champion Llenroc Express Cruisers are now available in sizes Champion Llenroc Cruisers. 


Discuss your requirements with the Llenroc designers 
at our exhibit at the New York Motor Boat Show. 


The Toppan Llenroc sport cruiser Barjohro, owned by Robert Shepard, won the Van- 
derbilt Trophy, powered with a _6-cylinder Sterling. 


pan Illustrated folders of all the famous types of Toppan Boats are now 
Top Yacht Tenders available. These include the new 16-ft. family pleasure Sea Skiff to be 
and Family Type exhibited at the show for the first time and the old reliable seaworthy 
22-ft. Toppan Power Dory Launch with engine installed under house aft. 


Outboard Motorboats 
of dory design 
TOPPAN BOAT AND ENGINE COMPANY 


Built in 10, 12 and 15 ft. sizes 
Priced $96 to $125 MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Well—Why not? 


We want everyone to know there’s a 


| DEBEVOISE PAINT 
FOR EVERY NEED 
Meet us at Booth 30—3rd floor left 
and let us teil you about 


MARINE FLAT WHITE 
“The White that stays White”’ 
The most satisfactory in the long run because it never blisters, 


cracks or peels and never has to be burned or scraped off. 
MARINE GLOSS WHITE 


Dries with a fine gloss. A most desirable paint for topsides, 
cabins and anywhere about the boat where a gloss finish is 





i) 
Fe age ce ee 


ee ee ae 


desired. 


YACHT WHITE 
A free flowing pure white, can be rubbed or scrubbed. 


PASSAIC WHITE 


A paint made especially to resist the blackening action of marsh 
and other gases found in certain waters. 


DEBEVOISE LARCHMONT GREEN 
Racing Compound 
A hard, smooth, slippery paint for fast sailing. 


DEPACO DECK PAINT 
A hard drying, durable, elastic finish for wood and canvas decks 
and cabin tops. 
12 Colors — All Good — and Made to Walk On 


FULTON COPPER PAINTS 


Brown — Red — Green 


For bottoms of wooden vessels. Absolutely the best preservative 
against barnacles, worms, grass and all marine growth. Con- 
tains more metal than other brands. More poisons and metal 
mean less barnacles. 


| DEBEVOISE WHITE ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITION 


Something different for wood or metal bottoms. It contains a 
combination of powerful poisons selected for their effective 
anti-fouling properties. Gives a very smooth sailing surface 
and presents a beautiful, attractive and distinctly unique 


i 

H 

| appearance. 

| 

Write for color cards and name of your nearest dealer 


| fDEBEVOISESuan 
968-978 GRAND STREET 
! BROOKLYN-NEW YORK,U.S.A. 


PAINT MAKERS 
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Fie. 5010 _ _ Fig. 499 
U. S. Pat. No. 1668544 





We manufacture a complete line of pimp and 
“‘Lebby”’ Searchlights, running lights and cabin fix- 
tures, outboard specialties and marine type electric 


house fixtures. Ask for 


National Marine prod- 
ucts at your dealer. 
Look for the trade- 
mark. 

Fig. 813 








Write for circular to 


Fig. 
Dept. Y 


$29 





She NATIONAL MARINE LAMP COMPANY 7 
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FORESTVILLE, CONN., U.S.A 








































-CKMAN CO. 


STREET, NEW BEDFORD;MASS* 
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The twin-screw 102 ft. Diesel yacht “‘Feja”’, one 


of our latest yachts delivered to her owner, Mr. 
Sijthoff. 
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Dutch Built 
Yachts 


Embodying the Best Tradi- 
tions of Fine Boat Building 
in The Netherlands 


4\ VERY boat designed and constructed under our direction 
4 is characterized by the highest standards of yachting 
craftsmanship: In every boat is a sturdiness, seaworthiness 
and beauty unapproached in marine engineering. You can 
find no higher standards, but you will find our prices much 
lower than in the American market. Steel hulls and Wood 
hulls; Gas or Diesel Engine installation. 


STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 














40-Foot 


Steel or Teak hull. Single 
Cabin. Sleeps four. Sep- 
arate lavatory. Galley. 
One 6-cyl. U.S. A. 80 h.p. 
Motor. Speed 14 mab. 
$8,250.00 


Same boat with Double 
Cabin, sleeping six 


$8,950.00 


4 50-Foot 


Enclosed Deck House 
? Cruiser. Two Double 
Staterooms sleeping 
seven. Two lavatories. 
Galley. Crew quarters for 


4 A 1 two. Twin screw; two 





=——_, +. } i = 2 6-cyl. 100 h.p. Motors. 
reac SS = = —_ Speed 15 m.p.h. $21,000.00 





With Diesel installation 
$23,500.00 













M.W.M. BENZ DIESEL ENGINE 


6-cyl. 90 h.p. 750 r.p.m. 4-cycle 
Yacht Diesel Engine. Air or Electric 
starting. Direct reversible or with 
American reverse gear. 9 to 2,000 h.p. 





F. VAN ROSSEN HOOGENDYK 
Naval Architects— Engineers— Builders 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


Telephone: Lexington 2329 











45-Foot 


Steel Bridge Deck Cruiser. Two 
Double and one Single State- 
rooms. Lavatory and Galley 
with aft cockpit. One 6-cyl. 
U. S. A. 150 h.p. Motor. Speed 
16 m.p.h. $14,400.00 









nah) 


SPECIALISTS 
IN DIESEL 
PROPULSION 
FOR YACHTS 


COLO DIESEL ENGINE 


4-cyl. 40 h.p. 750 r.p.m. 4-cycle full 
Diesel Engine for small yachts. Elec- 









DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR 
BOOTHS AT THE COMING NEW 
YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
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Majority of all yachts 
over 100 feet 


BUILT IN THIS COUNTRY 
were equipped with dependable 
EXIDE MARINE BATTERIES 





ESIGNERS, builders, owners, and 
D skippers know the superior quality 
of Exide Batteries. This knowledge is 
reflected in the fact that the majority of 
all pleasure craft over one hundred feet in 
length, built and launched in America dur- 
ing 1929, were equipped with perform- 
ance-proved Exide Marine Batteries. 


See Exide Booth at the Show 


There's an Exide 
Battery to meet 
the needs of every 
vessel from speed 
boat to ocean liner 





If you’re going to the 1930 National 
Motor Boat Show, be sure to visit the 
Exide Booth . . . it is Number Two on the 
third floor. There you can see the famous 
Exide Marine Batteries and discuss their 
merits. Or, if you can’t make the Show, 
write for ““The Yachtsman’s Battery”... 








These 1929 yachts, 100 foot and over, are Exide-equipped 





ALIDA GADEFLY II NAHKODA PRINCIPIA 

AVALANCHE KLAHANEE NIRVANA IV RENE It’s full of valuable information. 
CAMBRIONA LOTOSLAND OLIVE K SOLANA 

COLMENA MARGO PERCIANNA II THALIA 

ELDA MURDONA POULE D’EAU YOREDA 

The following builders of famous speed and pleasure craft have stand- ? 

ardized on Exide Batteries: 

CORSAIR ELCO DAWN 45 

CHRIS-CRAFT ae ee 8 DEE-WITE 


N. Y. YACHT LAUNCH & ENGINE.CO. M ARI my i 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. Rn ‘ TTE RI EG 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








Here’s some real boat news! Q. C. f? offers you a new 46’ cruiser, built to the specifica- 


tions you’d lay down for a boat of your own... built out of five years’ study—real study 
—of hundreds of suggestions from discriminating yachtsmen. She has an amazingly well 
worked out dining-and-navigating saloon . . . she has two double cabins, each with its own 
toilet room adjoining . . . and everything else in kind. She’s a real craft, all right! May 


we send you a folder? 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





217 WEST 57th STREET © © NEW YORK CITY 
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—and now the new 200 


AMERICA’S ACE OF ACTION 


Again Kermath blazes a new trail in presenting a 
more highly refined super power marine engine. 

No other engine in the world but this “‘200”’ will 
provide equal rotative speeds or anywhere near 
equal power with the same cubic displacement. 

Furthermore this 200 h.p. Six will turn equally as 
large a propeller et the same speed in large boats 
as engines havirig very much greater piston 
displacement. 

At 2200 r.p.m., this model develops 220 h.p. 

The wealth of new refinements with which the 
Kermath 200 is literally covered should be 
carefully studied by every yachtsman. 


There is a brand-new design in downdraft car- 
buretion producing precision mixture — 10% 
power increase. There is an Oil Cooler and Oil 
Filter of special Kermath design. 

Overboard crankcase ventilation insures pure, 
clean air on board always. 

And the electrical system is all new, re-designed by 
Delco. This was special for Kermath, built to 
Kermath’s own specifications. 

But you must have all the facts. No one but 
Kermath offers such a phenomenal performer — 
a masterpiece of advanced engineering. Write 
for special and complete information today. 





$295 to $2300 





4 to 200 H.P. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO., Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


New York Show Rooms 
Fifth Avenue 


and 15th Street e 


90 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


“4 KERMATH 
ALWAYS 


° RUNS” 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Speed 1800 to 2200 r.p.m. 

Bore 5”, stroke 5%’. Displacement, 678 cubic 
inches. Cast en bloc 

Carburetor — Holley downdraft 

Oiling System — Completely full pressure feed 
dry sump type. Special Oil Filter and Cooler 
attached to oil tank mounted on flywheel 
housing 

Ignition 





Double synchronized Delco battery 





ignition with double breaker bars and doubl 
condensers 

Starting Motor — Delco 12-volt 

Storage Battery — Willard 12-volt 


Crankcase Oil pan and gear cover all of 
aluminum ; 
Size — Length 66 5/8”, height 38 1/8”, wid 
” 


21 5/16 
Weight Complete 





1350 Ibs 
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NATIONAL BOAT SHOW 


2G RD? 
CONTINUOUS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


i NOW 
THE PERMANENT 
4 

io CHICAGO . . . NAVY PIER 








EASY OF ACCESS 
ALL ON ONE FLOOR 


> 1 RD——__—_ > 


140 THOUSAND SQUARE FEET 
OF FLOOR SPACE 
2200 FEET LONG BY 66 FEET WIDE 





FOR SPACE RESERVATIONS ADDRESS 
MOTOR BOAT MART 


NAVY PIER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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More than 75 per cent of the 
Motor Boat Show are using 
standard equipment ... . 


Use this list 








Dodge 26-Ft. Sedan Model, Hacker Dolphin De Luxe 29-Ft., 
Dodge Boat Works, Detroit, Mich. Hacker Boat Company, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 




















“Madge III” 77-Ft. Cruiser, “Josephine” —A Dawn “48,” 
New York Yacht Launch & Engine Co., Morris Hts., N. Y. The Dawn Boat Corporation, Clason Point, N. Y. 

















39-Ft. “Sea Gull’’ Sedan Cruiser, Speed cruiser—twin screw 38-Ft. express commuter, 
Robinson Marine Constr. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich, Dyer Motorcraft Corporation, East Greenwich, R. I. 





See ss Bs 
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Elco 38-Ft. double cabin cruiser, A.C.F. 47-Ft. Cabin Cruiser, 
Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. A.C.F. Cruisers, New York, N. Y. 
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boat builders exhibiting at the 
Goodrich Cutless Bearings as 
If you are buying a boat .. . 


as a guide~ 


. . ‘é ° ” 1: Dunphy Boat Mfg. Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
HE following is a “blue ribbon’’ list of mat fam ie. ag ~~ + wenaorarete Ney 


American standardized boat builders, who _ The Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
M : : Gray Boats, Thomaston, Me. 

use Goodrich bearings as standard equipment. me feng snd moeem or gy 2 
It proves that a vast majority of builders are Huckins Yacht Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

: ; Hi ; Frederic P. Humphreys, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
doing everything possible to insure smooth obese @, behuanac Genes eS. 
operation and to reduce the trouble and ex- _Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn. 

be ; Geo. Lawley & Sons Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

pense of upkeep in the boats they build. Boat a. akties Geen Eine, Sie 
owners generally know the great importance Long Istand Shipyard, Inc., Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 
of m : : : Marine Construction Company, Wilmington, Del. 

. odern strut and stern bearings The list New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., New York, N. Y. 
given below includes standardized boat build- Robinson Marine Construction Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
ers only. In addition there are many builders W. F. Rudduck Boat & Yacht Works, Greenwich, Conn. 

° . Sea Sled Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
who do not build standardized boats who use Toppan Boat & Engine Company, Medford, Mass. 





Goodrich bearings exclusively. Vineyard Shipbidg. Co., Milford, Del. 
Wheeler Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The American Car & Foundry Company, New York, N.Y. Whitney Woodcraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
Banfield Sea Skiff Works, New York, N.Y. 
Corsair Boat Company, Detroit, Michigan. > ° 
Dachel-Carter Boat Company, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. Send to The B. F.Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Dust Haste, Sas., Teen, Sao, Ohio, for further information and the name of 





Dawn Boat Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Horace E. Dodge Boat Works, Detroit, Mich. 





the distributor nearest you. 








A PRODUCT OF THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 























26-Ft. standardized runabout, 
Dart Boats, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


New Banfield 32-Ft. standardized Sea Skiff, 
Banfield Sea Skiff Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 











Model 22 Sea Sled, A standard 72-Ft. Ludership, designed and built 
Sea Sled Corporation, New York, N. Y. by Luders Marine Construction Company, Stamford, Conn 
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THE 1930 ELCO FLEET 


Six great new cruisers . . . clean, 
graceful lines . . . complete comfort 
and convenience—surpassing inge- 
nuity of interior design. . . . Eleo’s 
traditional seaworthiness and reli- 
ability. .. . The 1930 Elco Fleet will 
be introduced at the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary National Motor Boat 














THE WATER-MARK OF QUALITY 


Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, January 17th to 25th; 
and will be on permanent display 
at Port Elco, 46th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City... . 


are invited to visit Port Elco at any 


You 


time, or to write for full particu- 


lars, literature and Catalog Y. 











Eleo 27-ft. Marinette 


ag 


Dente : 
Eleo Gray Engine, 3 Model 6-60, 45 i. P. 
Speed . 


Fuel capacity 











26'9 Length 
9’ 2” Beam . 
2’ 4” Draft . 
Eleo F-62 Engine, | 145 H. Pr. 
10-11 miles Speed . . 
50 gallons Fuel capacity 


Water capacity . 





Eleo 38-ft. Cruiser 


38’ 0” 
10’ 5” 
3’ 10” 


14-15 miles 
170 gallons 





Water capacity . 


- 50 gallons 
Sleeping necommedations 4 


85 gallons 
Sleeping accommodations 7 














‘Eleo 30-ft. Veedette 


Length 30’ 11” 
Beam . 8’ 6” 
Draft . fo 
, na Buda Engine, Model "BMA.6, 80 H. P. 

° 18-20 miles 
weal capacity 75 gallons 


Water capacity . 


° 45 gallons 
Sleeping aecommedations 4 














Eleo 42-ft. Cruiser 


Length 42’ 9” 
Beam . 11’ 11” 
Draft . 3’ o” 
Eico F-62 Engine, 145 H. P. 

Ss; ° 12-13 miles 
Fuel capacity 200 gallons 
Water capacity . . - 150 gallons 
Sleeping accommodations ® ins 6 














Eleo 35-ft. 


Length 35’ 0” 
a ha me) gin erie 8. te:.0 10’ 3” 
Draft . 2’ 9” 
Eleo Buda Engine, "Medel | CMF-6, 1 125 H. P. 

- 15-16 miles 
Fuel capacity 120 gallons 
oe capacity . 60 gallons 

ping aati 6 

















Eleo 50-ft. Motor Yacht 


Length 50' 4 
Ps ch wees 6 ee 8 ee 

Draft . a 3’ 0” 

Two Eleo F-62, 145 H. P. ‘Engines 

Speed . ° 14-15 miles 
Fuel capacity 350 gallons 
Water capacity . o: % 220 gallons 
Sleeping accommodations .... . is. 


(Plant end Marine Basin at Bayonne, N. J.) 
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ANNOUNCING! 







The New 


MAXIM —it 4 
SRENGER tk. 


combination of 


For All Motor Boats PRICE 
SMALL SIZE 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
Model M2 LOW BACK PRESSURE 
RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
and 


HIGH NOISE REDUCTION 








Sizes 114” to 4” 
Ask your dealer or send 
for further information 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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KEEPS YOU DRY and WARM 
Worn by Famous Outbeard 
Racers Everywhere 

iece Waterproof and Wind- 
ao of double texture cloth with 
rubber vulcanized in between. Fa- 
mous Rustproof Hookless Talon 
Fastener at front and sides of legs. 





(Patents Applied For 


Oberdorfer Back Fire Trap 


An Underwriters’ approved 
safety device. It prevents fire 
caused by backfire explos- 
ions. Fits on air horn of car- 
buretor. 








PUMPS 


For every marine use. 
Master and Improved 
Model ‘“‘B’’ Automatic 
Electric Bilge Pumps ; 
Hand Bilge Pumps ; Mo- 
tor Driven Pumps and 
Bronze Gear Circulat- 
ing Pumps. 





Waterproof elastic at wrist, ank 

and waist. Small spat to cover shoe. 
Khaki Color—$12.50 Easily put on — weighs but 36 oz. 
White Color—816.50 Detachable Hood. 


Come in and let us fit you toa UTE, or send us your check 
and measurements and we will ship you a UTE postpaid. 
Sizes —Small, Medium & Large. Extra Large 10% extra. 


A world-wide money maker for dealers— 
Write for Willis discounts 








STURGES 
New ? 


Equipment 





REC Tar MMENDED 


Sa 


WW 


EQUIPMENT 
85 Chambers St. 


IL 








Besides the STURGES AN- 





CHOR HOISTS and Out- 
board Motor Hoists we will 
display at our booth Nos. 77- 
82, third floor, Two New 
Devices manufactured by the 
Sturges Anchor Hoist which 
the motor boating public has 
long wanted. Don't fail to 
call on us and inspect them. 


STURGES 





m@a DC = 

















BRANFORD LIGHTING PLANT 


and Battery Charger 


Magnetolgnition, AirCooled, Gasolene 
Tank in Base, Full Muffled, Rope Start- 
ing, Space occupied 12 
in. x18 in. x 12in. high. his 1 AQ 
Price complete, 6 volt 
12 volt system $145 


Gives you at all times a reliable, indepen- 
dent source of electricity and enables you 
to keep your starting batteries fully 
dame. 


All Your Lights Electric and Safe at Little Cost 














“Wilco” Alcohol Stove 


in Dark Blue Baked Enamel 


Standard Equi 
ment on A. Cr. 
Matthews, C hris- 
Craft, Richard- 
son and other 
fine boats. 
Height, overall 
1014 inches 
Length, overall 
20% inches 
Width, overall 
15%4 inches 


PRICE, $28.00 








Also furnished with three burners, 
price $40.00 








» KUHLS’ 
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JANDS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
THIS FOLDING LAVATORY 
saves apace and is very attractive. Projects 
only 5% in. when closed, 184% in. when 
open. Height 191% in., width 15 
in., diameter of basin 10 in. Oak 
or mahogany finish frame with 
nickel plated copper lining. 
Nickel plated brass pump with 

swing supply faucet. 

Come in and examine this and 
other Sands Lavatories, Water 
Closets and Plumbing Fixtures. 

















AND SOLD BY 


Biemene 


HEADQUARTERS 
67 Reade St. 





Bells 

Buoys 

A few of the many Whistles 
specialties that have Ventilators 


‘made “Perko” a guar- nome Lights 


antee of superior . 
service AS ayy Marine Hardware 


up-to-date Electric Pole Lights 
design: Mahogany Flag Poles 
Bilge Pumps and Galley Pumps 
Outboard & Inboard Equipment 
Deck Sockets and Plugs 
Searchlights The new 
S cialties Sueseli n : 
Binnacles Combinction 
Lighting : Light, with 
Fixtures [7s my, seibelbing 
Running - 7 feature 
Lights 
Bronze 


Lights 











Ask your Boat Builder 
what HE thinks of 


1» Kirby Paints 


He knows that they are the lowest 
priced reliable paints obtainable. 
Copper Bottom Paints, Flat Yacht White, 


Gloss Warship Gray, Gloss Deck Paints, 
and Holland Enamel always in stock. 


Famous with Three Generations 
of Yachtsmen 














GUARD AGAINST 


FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS 


by installing the 
“«WILCO” 


Ventilating 
System 


Expels dangerous, 
nauseating gasolene 
vapor from engine 
room and bilge, and 
keeps the galley and 
cabins cool and 
sweet. 


Requires little cur- 
rent, and can be 
mounted through 
deck, or cabin top. 
Write for descriptive 
ircula 


ct 7 








KAPO Safety Coat 


trade and wherever a life preserver 
is required that will fit snugly to the 
body, permitting a coat to be worn 
over it. Made in four sizes ; cover is 
khaki, strongly sewed and well fin- 
ished. Filling is kapok, a silky downy 
vegetable fibre of exceptional life 
and resiliency, absolutely non-ab- 
sorbent and its buoyance is 25 to 1 or 
six times greater than cork. 


Size Nos. Chest, Inches 


24 to 30 
32 to 36 
38 to 42 
44 to 48 











MAXIM SILENCERS 


Made especially for Go ete boat FOR EVERY MARINE SERVICE 
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THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC. 





SMART FURNITURE 
FOR THE YACHT DECK 











E are specialists in the manufacture of cabin and 





deck furniture for the boat. 





Amongst our installations are: 


The Clyde Lines, New England Steamship Co., Sikorsky 
Aviation Corp., and many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “The Gem,” “Alder” and “Pleiades.” 











HIS comfortable yacht chair may be had 

in natural Rattan trimmed with colorful 
French cane, and cushioned in waterproof ma- 
terials of your selection. 







MANUFACTURERS 
217 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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For further information address 


National Tourist Commission 





Havana— 


Invites You to Its Regattas 


American yachtsmen and racing en- 
thusiasts are invited by the Cuban 
National Tourist Commission to 
attend the International Star Class 
Regatta, January 30th to February 7th, 
1930, and the Annual Motor Boat 
Regatta, March 29th and 30th. 


The Fifth Annual International Star 
Class Regatta races are for the Mid- 
Winter challenge trophy of Cuba, and 


RAFAEL POsso 


Habana Yacht Club 


Havana, Cuba 


each year an ever-increasing throng 
of American yachtsmen and their 
families grace the occasion with their 
presence. 


The Motor Boat Regatta programme 
includes some of the fastest boats in 
the world. 

These regattas are Cuba's gala boating 
events, and we earnestly urge you to 
come to Havana. 





Part of the 1929 Star Fleet Racing at Havana 





Two of the Prominent 
Cuban Contenders 
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THAT’S WHAT 
THEY ALL SAY 


WHO USE 
W EBBPERFECTION 
OIL RANGES 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 4, 1930 


ExisHa Wess @7 Son Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

I had the chance to try out one of your 
ranges on board the new Yacht “‘Sialia’’ 
for Edsel Ford. I was cook on the yacht. 
I like the range fine, found it could cook 
and bake fine. 

What I want to know is if the Valjean 
Carburetor could be used in a home 
furnace with success and where I could buy 
one if the cost is not too much. 


Hoping to hear from you, I remain 
Yours truly 
JOHN OsTER 


Photo Edwin Levick, N.Y. 


Used on the finest custom built 
Yachts afloat, such as the ‘*Day 
Dream, ‘‘Naroca,’’ ‘‘Vanda,”’ 
“Memory Ill,” ‘“‘Utowana,”’ 
‘““Nakhoda,’ ‘Rene,’ ‘‘Cam- 
briona,’’ “‘Janey IV,’’ and being 
specified by the U. S. Navy, War, 
Lighthouse, Coast and Geodetic 
Departments of the Government. 





Manufactured by 


Elisha Webb & Son Company 


136 S. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 8 %-inch Incandescent | 


Searchlight is made of corrosion 
resisting bronze throughout and 
the parabolic mirror is chromium 
plated on bronze. The case is bar- 
rel shaped as shown in the illus- 
tration. The socket is easily ad- 
justable for focusing the beam 
without removing the front glass, 
Made only for 6 or 12 or 32 volts. 
Painted finish, polished brass, 
bright nickel plate, black nickel 
plate, chromium plate. The paint 
finish can be black, battleship 
gray or brown. 


This portable searchlight is 
light in weight and convenient to 
carry and projects a powerful 
——— beam a half mile. The 
source of current is a six-volt stor- 
age battery contained in a neat 
moulded rubber case. When fully 
charged, the battery will operate 


the bulb for 4 hours. The metallic parts including the | 


mirror are highly polished chromium plate. Has wide 

applications with fire departments, and is necessary for 
ght watchmen, campers, and around all classes of 

boats at night. Diameter of searchlight 6}4-inches. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. CLIFTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















You can get more pleasure out 
of yachting when you know that, 
in the event of an emergency, 
everyone aboard your craft is 
fully protected with a Kapo 
Speedbuoy non-sinkable vest. 
This buoyant vest will keep two 
men afloat for it is filled with 
Kapo “‘Ceibasilk’’ which is four 
times more buoyant than cork. 
Admiral Byrd equipped his Ant- 
arctic expedition with these com- 
fortable, easily adjusted vests. 
Sizes according to chest measure. 


Priced from $8 to $10. 


Style 7C 


KAPO DOUBLE CUSHION 
LIFE PRESERVER 


Make your life preservers serve as cush- 
ions aboard your yacht. Then they will 
always be within reach in an emergency 
not stowed away in some inaccessible 
place. These soft, comfortable cushions 
are filled with buoyant Kapo “Ceibasilk’”’ 
and meet government specifications. They 
are joined by 5-inch straps allowing them 
to be slipped over the head instantly. One 
cushion serves as a back rest the other as a 
seat. Made in White, Green, Red, Brown, 
Blue and Black artificial leather. Style 
20 (16 x 16) $6.00. 


Send for our new catalog — Dept. Y Be 


KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
14§ Second Street E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Photo by Morris Rosenfeld, New York 


OWER without fire hazard! Power that is easily 

controlled, absolutely dependable, free from 
undue odor and vibration, with low fuel cost! 
CUMMINS POWER! 

With electric starting and bridge or deck control 
of only one small lever Cummins Diesel Engines 
can be started and handled more simply than gaso- 
line engines. Many advantages over other Diesels, 
due to Cummins exclusive patented method of gasi- 
fying the fuel charge. Easier starting, more horse 
power, longer life, greater fuel economy, and 
ability to use a wider range of fuel oils. Write today 
for complete facts and recommendations for your 
requirements. 

Engines from 8 to 500 H. P. Also a complete 
line of generating sets from 3 to 85 K. W. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS. INDIANA 


Yachting 
JOHN G. ALDEN WRITES 
ABOUT HIS EXPERIENCE 
WITH CUMMINS DIESELS 














“Two Brothers,” a 50’ ketch rig yacht, equipped with 

a 3 cylinder Model U Cummins. One of the many John 

G. Alden-designed boats equipped with Cummins 
Diesels. Owner: W. W. Duffet, Boston, Mass. 
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148 STATE STREET, SUITE 615 


Cummins Engine Company 
Columbus 
Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


Last year for the first time we 
used a number of Cummins Diesel motors in our 
power boats and auxiliaries. In every’case . 
the owners were highly gratified, and naturally 
this year we are using your motors in much of 
our new work, 


Of course, the first requirement is 
an engine that is sure to run without undue 
smoke or vibration, and in these respects the 
Cummins motors have been most satisfac ° 
apparently requiring no more than the 
mechanical knowledge to operate them. I look 
forward to a very successful season with these 
engines. ; y 


Wishing you success, I am 


‘Very truly yours 





Six Cylinder K 
170 H. P.—800 R.P. M. 








CUMMINS DIESELS 


New York Office: French Building, Fifth Avenue at 45th St. Telephone: Murray Hill 877. Distributors: New York: Smith-Meeker Eng. Co., 128 Liberty St. 
(Generators). Philadelphia: Smith-Meeker Eng. Co., The Bourse. Boston: Diese] Marine Equipment Co., Room 941, 73 Tremont St. Baltimore: Mahon & 
Gall, Inc., Pratt and Gay Sts. Washington: Ross L. Fryer, Transportation Bldg. Harrisburg, Tex.: Peden Iron & Steel Co., Marine Branch. Wilmington, 
Cal.: Johnson-Blair Co., 1024 E. Anaheim St. Miami: J. N. Vernam, 169 N. W. South River Drive. Montreal, Canada: J. Napier Reg., 102 Aubet Ave. 


Australia, Sydney: Alvin Taylor, Lt. 
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Follow the Swallow — | 


but with the feet of a duck! 


Habana... Miami. . . or Bimini? Wher- | _ 


ever you head this winter follow the swal- 


low by air! Feel the thrill of flying there in | 


a few hours — but know the assurance of 


having the plane i with EDO 
Floats so that any Tet, bake or river 
can be your spot to alight. For then any 
water provides you with a limitless air- 
drome, and a convenient yacht club or 
private buoy can be your mooring place. 


Land planes up to 8250 lbs. a weight 
can now be equipped with EDO Floats 
that are interchangeable with wheel land- 
ing gear. EDO installations are available 
for over 40 distinct types of planes. For 
particulars write E Aircraft ig med 
tion, 625 Second Street, College Point, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


The FLOAT Makers 
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AS your engine ever balked? Were 
you ever dismasted? Or disabled 
on a lee shore? 

Be prepared! Know the kind, size, weight and 
length of rope to use for safety with power or 
sailing craft. Our new, FREE, illustrated booklet, 
“Rope for the Boatman,” explains everything a 
boatman needs to know about rope. Address— 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO., 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH pe 2eue 


i 
Know Your ROPES! 
4 
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LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 


45 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Again, a regular occur- 
rence Larsens Sails were 
used exclusively in 
winning a champion- 
ship and in one of the 
keenest and most 
competitiveclasses 
on L. I. Sound 
and probably in 

the world. 








- 





CASH’S WOVEN BURGEES 
; bea | for Marking 
YACHT LINENS 


OUR OWN DESIGN on your 

sheets, towels, pillows, etc., makes 

| positive identification and gives a 

CY L&E | unique individual touch which every 


__| guest admires and every owner desires 


Samples and prices sent on request 


Send sketch of design if possible 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


Makers of the famous Cash’s Names for 
marking personal linen 
20 River Street, South Norwalk, Conn., or 6420 Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal., or 80 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 

















NATIONAL 
MARINE SPEEDOMETERS AND 
NATIONAL LOGS 


are dependable instruments now being used on 

many power and sailing craft. 
The speedometers indicate the boat’s speed 

in miles per hour, and the logs indicate both 


speed and mileage. 
Write for descriptive catalog 
THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 


40 Hermon Street 
Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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S8ELF-STARIING 
or Outboard Motors. 


with. Pyle, 


ELECTRIC STARTER 
GENERATOR 
B (Single Unit) 


Start your new outboard motor with the press 
of a switch! 


Now Dyneto opens the gateway to outboard 
boating pleasure for everyone—even women 
and children—with the exclusive development 











Above is illustrated a of the Dyneto Electric Starter Generator (Single 

oa Electric Starter Unit), that starts an outboard motor with the 

a eeaailad oe 4 press of a button! Positive starting! 

outboard motor. Note its The public demand for increased horse power in 

a iikeed outboard — has made hand starting more 
moving parts. and more difficult—in the past outboard motor- 


ing has been mainly confined to the more 
rigorous boating enthusiasts. 


Just as the world’s finest motor cars are a 
ped with Dyneto starting systems, practically 
all leading outboard motor manufacturers offer 
Dyneto Starter Generator equipped outboard 
motors. The same sound engineering principles 
that were pioneered by Dyneto designers for 
the automotive industry are now applied to 
outboard starters—giving outboard motors the 





a ee a same safe, sure method of starting enjoyed in 
Dyneto Electric Starter modern automobiles. 

Generator. From top to Dyneto is pleased to pass on to the boating in- 
a they ave: Field dustry the benefit of its age-old experience in 
sembly Frame, Coil, “ag AM - : f 
Breaber Mechanism, designing and developing electrical systems for 
Armature, and automobiles. It is proud to do its part in mak- 
Brush Ring. ing boating—that most pleasant of all outdoor 


sports—even more pleasurable. 


See the new Dyneto Electric Starter Generator 
equip d outboard motors at the Boat Show in 
ew York, January 17th to 25th. 





Write at Once for Descriptive Literature 


OWEN-DYNETO CORPORATION 


1932 PARK STREET - - - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 
‘*‘A Columbian will add power to the 


business end of any type o’ craft.”’ 


Write for “Propellers in a Nut Shell” 
Columbian Bronze Corp., 236 No. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Representatives: Detroit, Henry H. Smith & Co.; San Francisco, H. A. B. Sneve Co. 
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ont be a Galley Slave/ 


Why run the risk of ruining an other- 
wise perfect cruise by going shipmates 
with an antiquated or decrepit galley 
range? 

There is a SHIPMATE the proper 
size and type for your galley whether 
you want to burn coal, wood, briquets, 
oil or gas. 


SHIPMATES 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 














ARE SAILS EXPENSIVE 





By ordering during the dull season we can save 
yCu money — 


This mainsail, complete, only $75.00. 


Racing sail of best Egyptian Yacht Duck, 

Italian Hemp Manila and all brass fittings, 

only $165.00. 

Work Sails at I4c per sq. ft. Racing Sails 

at 30c per sq. ft. 

Our Work Guaranteed by more than a decade 
of satisfactory service. 





WM. E. THOMAS and CO. 


32 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 











LEE 


Electric Toilet 
SANITARY 


For above or below the water line 


Specified by Leading Naval 
Architects 


132 and 110 Volts 


U. G. LEE & CO. [Inc.] 


3117 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














J. H. PERRINE 
Sailing the Barnegat Sneak Box 








‘he BARNEGAT SNEAK BOX 


The Largest & Fastest Sailing Boat 
in the Country for the Money 








Cat-rigged and Marconi Sloop Rigged. More 

than 1200 have been adopted by many 

Yacht Clubs for One-design Class Racing 
For circular and price, address 


, BARNEGAT, NEW JERSEY +4 
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COPPER TOP 
BOTTOM SIDE 
PAINTS PAINTS 
The Paints That Satisfy and Wear Longest 
Booths 33 and 34 - MOTOR BOAT SHOW -— Third Floor 
Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Friday, January 17th to Saturday, January 25th, 1930 
YOU WILL FIND OUR MEN READY AND ONLY TOO PLEASED 
TO GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION ON BOAT PAINTING 
“NEW JERSEY” THREE LEADERS 
| SHIP AND “~ \ COPPER — 
DECK PAINT PAINT os 
12 Popular Colors RED GREEN WORK 
BROWN 


Have you tried the new Try this paint above 


color, Reddish Buff? It Worms cannot hold on, the waterline. Stays 
is the best Deck Paint you can haul out and white, can be washed 
and wears like iron. find the bottom clean. and scrubbed. Excel- 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


Wayne and Fremont Streets HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. Jersey City, New Jersey 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS 


PNUMATICRAFT 
























Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


a PORTABLE LIFE BOATS 
Safe — Light — Durable 


Have no equal as utility craft for yachts and 
motor boats. Perfectly safe for children. CAN’T 


_ The “PILOT” : d CAPSIZE OR SINK. Make most convenient 
Length 7 ft. 2 in. o.a., Beam 40 in., Weight 15 lbs. tenders because they can be towed and require 


Double air chambers of 12 in. diameter. at a ~ “di 
minimum space when not in use. Will not 


scratch or rub paint when alongside; can 
be easily packed for carrying by hand. 


Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition, Consolidated, 
Dawn, Eleo, Humphreys, Robinson Marine Construc- 
tion, Fokker Aircraft, Alexander Eaglerock, New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires Airline, Pan-American Air- 
ways and many others. 





On Exhibit at the Motor Boat Show with 
s ‘The “SKIPPER” ES Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Booths 15 and 16, 
Length 10 ft. 2 in. 0.a., Beam 44 in., Weight 26 lbs. Fourth Floor, and at their Headquarters 45th 


Triple air chambers of 14 in. diameter. ‘ . net 
ek ie ie oe ale Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORPORATION 


122 BRANFORD PLACE, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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BOATS &* 
ENGINES 


NEW AND USED 





BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
FIFTH ee rere Corner 15* St., 





February, 


OMAN 80) BIN 


MENT PLAN 
LARGEST SHOWROOM 
IN THE INDUSTRY! 


NEW YORK 
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Wilson & Silsby 
Inc 


\ SAIL MAKERS 


Rowe's Wharf 
x BOSTON ~ MASS. 






“TALAYHA” 


Sails by 
Wilson & Silsby 
Inc. 








Of striking beauty and staunch construction these Artistic Steel Floats are 
designed for use as permanent moorings. They may be constructed in any size 
and anchored in any harbor. 


ARTISTIC STEEL FLOATS 


WALSH-BUGBEE CoO., INC. 
Engineers, Manufacturers and Builders —A rlistic Steel Floats and Docks 


New York City: Factory Office: 
West 56th Street 206 East Hanover St., Trenton. N. J 


Tele phone: Circle 4653 Telephone: Trenton 6257-8 
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McMILLAN 


NON-TOPPLING 


t 
= id Patented 


DAVIT BLOCKS 
FOR YACHTS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET Y 


W. H. McMILLAN’S SONS 
49 South Street New York 

















COMPASSES 
& 
BINNACLES 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
EVERY TYPE 
OF YACHT 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 
111 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Compass Specialists Since 1870 


















STEER ERS 
Sor All Types of Boats 


— 7 Best SCREW, BRACKET, BRASS 

70 Years. 

Send for Bliaste STAND, BRIDGE and 
Bulletin or AUXILIARY STEERERS 
Catalog M. FANCY WOOD WHEELS 


BILGE PUMPS—BOOM BUFFERS 
SPACE NO. 60 AT THE NEW YORK 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 





Main Office & Works — 49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. 
New York — 142 Ashland Place, Brooklyn 








Our Patent Construction is Superior 


for 
SPEED ann ROUGH WATER 


A CATALOGUE CONVINCINGLY TELLS THE STORY 
MAY WE SEND YOU ONE? 


DYER MOTORCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


ae 4 > y, 
> wit drdear. 




















4 
ITALIAN YACHT MARLINE 


SAILMAKERS ITALIAN BoiTROrE LINEN THREAD BALLOON ROPE 


MANILA YACHT ROPE 


om SUIIDISLIOIISIIRIIOLIDIIOLIIIIIIIIIOTOLI ITO TIL IO OTOL OO ee 


NEW YORK CORDAGE CO 
162 SOUTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HILL DIESEL YACHT ENGINES 


10 to 120 HLP. 
The Fuel Is Burned Clean No Smoke or Fumes 


a * : i; 
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Hill-Diesels Appeal to the Yachtsmen Because of their Power, Smooth Noiseless Operation, Cleanliness 
and Freedom from Vibration. The Engineer Likes Their Ease of Starting and Mechanical Simplicity 


This is The Diesel you have been waiting for— Described in Bulletin 60 


Hill-Diesel Engine Company tansing, Michigan, U.S. A. 

















THE OLD RELIABLE HOUSE OF 


DURKEE 


At Booths 25-26-27 


Better equipped than ever 





*“PERKO” 
Oil and Electric 


wiaieieds totura to handle your business 
will prove worth many times | We carry the LARGEST 
their cost '| Stock of Power, Sail Boat and 
With these Lights you can have oil and clectric |] Outboard Fittings for you 
desired. The name “Perko” stamped on each light | to select from 


arantees its quality and efficiency. 
Farnished in cast bronze or sheet metal in all regula- 
tion lights for class 1, 2, and 3 boats. Our Motto is 
The Combination, Side and Bow Lights also have | 
the handy “Perko” patented front opening door 
which makes it easy to clean the glass or change the Prompt SERVICE Dependable 
bulb. 
Write for catalog of other “ Perko” high-grade Lighting 


Fixtures and Equipment Specialties 


Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


The Durkee Co., Inc. 


PERKINS | 29 South Street 
MARINE LAMP New York City 
CORPORATION 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


1945 Pitkin Avenue’ | 
Brooklyn New York | 
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POSITION WANTED 





















a permanent position on 
aAnteaA — 


board a yacht as wheels- 


man. Have had experience in steering 





every type of yacht and merchant ship, 
can steer courses more accurately than 
others and use less rudder. Am sober. 
intelligent, strictly attentive to business, 
never ask for time off, do not talk 
back, am not affected by bill of fare 
or poor cooking, in fact do not eat at 
all. Wages wanted, only 54 cents per 


day for 24 hours service. 


Sperry Gyvo Pilot 


CHddress 


SperRRY Gyroscope Co., 1nc., Manhattan 
Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, New York. Will 
be available for interviews at space 111- } 
112, New York Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace, January 17th to 25th. 
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All Over the Show 
All Over the World 


For the third consecutive year, more stock 
boats at New York Show are equipped 
with Gray than with any other make of 


motor. 

There is a complete line of 20 Great Gray 
Motors for 1930 --a motor for every boat 
(5 to 200 h. p.). 


Sweeping Improvements 
Eight Great New Units 

The New Gray Vee Drive 
The New Twin Gray Eights. 


This is but one of the 64 interesting pages in Gray's New “‘ Book of 
Boats’’ now ready for distribution. Send for your copy today. 

























Gray Marine Motor Co. “ 
656 Canton Avenue, Detroit Bes 
Gray Marine Motor Co., of Canada — 
77 Adelaide St., W. SS — 








Toronto, 





a 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








peepee has always advocated and 
built this higher speed type of engine 
that has become the accepted practice in 
yachts today. 
In a quarter century of experience, certain 


technical advantages have accrued to Sterling. 


The great importance of the counter-weighted 


crankshaft, the dynamic balancing of major 
forces, the method of bearing construction, 
are more or less exclusively Sterling and the 


result of scientific research. 


You can the more enjoy your Sterling 
powered yacht if you know that the engine is 
backed by adequate knowledge, and proper 
facilities for building. You can be content in 
the knowledge that such engines have run 
24-hour service, many times for months, i 


harder service than you will ever drive them. 


STERLING EncineCo., BuFFALo,N.Y. 
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BURROWS 


American-Made Yacht Awnings 


SOLANA 


Designed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 


Canvassed throughout by Burrows 


Also makers of the finest 


Cushions Fenders 

Spray Hoods Boat Covers 

Deck Covers Weather Screens 

Deck Runners Instrument Covers 
Launch Canopies Special Canvas for Decks 


GEO. R. BURROWS, Inc... 2 South St... New York City 


Cable. “BURROSAILS” New York Telephones: Bowling Green 9062, 9063 


HS. tirAgo1wyy “i So 





